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CHAPTER XV. ‘Dost THOU LOOK BACK ON WHAT HATH BEEN?’ 


FTER Hubert Walgrave’s departure, the entire story of Grace 
Redmayne’s life could be told in three words: ‘ He was gone.’ 
She abandoned herself utterly to the bitterness of regret. She went 
to and fro by day, and lay down to rest at night, with one great 
sorrow in her heart—a childish grief perhaps at the worst, but none 
the less bitter to this childish soul. Nor had she any friendly ear 
into which to pour her woes. On the contrary, she had to keep 
perpetual watch and ward over herself, lest she should betray her 
foolish secret. It was the old story of the worm in the bud, and 
the damask cheek soon began to grow wan and pale. So changed 
and haggard, indeed—so faded from her nymph-like beauty did the 
girl become, that even Mrs. James Redmayne’s unsentimental eyes 
perceived the difference ; and that worthy matron told her husband, 
with some anxiety of tone, that their niece must be ill. 

‘She’s going the way of her poor mother, I’m afraid, Jim,’ she 
said. ‘She’s fainted dead off more than once since that evening in 
Clevedon Chase. I let her do a hand’s turn in the dairy the day 
before yesterday; for she gets restless and fretful sometimes, for 
want of work—lolloping about all day, reading novels or playing the 
piano. It was light work enough—wmaking up a bit of butter into 
swans—for it isn’t likely I’d give her anything heayy to do; but 
when she’d been standing in the dairy half an hour or so, she went 
off all of a sudden as white as a sheet of paper, and would have gone 
flat down on the bricks, if I hadn’t caught her in my arms; and a 
regular bother I had to bring her round too. Depend upon it, Mr. 
Humphreys was right, and there’s something wrong with her heart.’ 

‘ Poor little lass!’ murmured the farmer tenderly. He remem- 
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bered his niece when she had been indeed a little lass, and had sat 
upon his knee peering into the mysteries of a turnip-shaped silver 
watch—a fragile flower-like child, whom he used to touch tenderly 
with his big clumsy hands, as if she had been an exotic. ‘ Poor 
little lass! that seems hard though, Hannah, if there’s anything 
amiss. She’s so young, and so bright, and so pretty—as personable 
a young woman as you can see between this and Tunbridge. And 
there’s her father working for her over yonder. I think it would 
clean break Rick’s heart if he were to come back and find Gracey 
missing. We'd best do something, hadn’t we, Hannah—take her 
up to some London doctor, eh ?’ 

‘We might do that,’ Mrs. Redmayne answered thoughtfully, 
‘when the hops are gathered. I couldn’t spare a day between this 
and then, if it was a matter of life and death, as you may say; and 
thank God it isn’t that! The girl ain’t strong, and she’s subject 
to fainting-fits ; but there mayn’t be anything serious in it, after 
all.’ 

‘You must take her up to London, Hannah, to see some top- 
sawyer of a doctor, as soon as ever the hopping’s over.’ 

‘I don’t mind doing that. It’s no use fidgeting ourselves with 
Mr. Humphreys’ fancies. If you’ve got a sick headache, he looks 
at you as solemn as if he was thinking of giving a hint to the under- 
taker.’ 

‘I say, mother,’ Mr. James Redmayne remarked to his spouse, 
after a pause, ‘ you don’t think the girl’s got anything on her mind, 
do you? She ain’t fretting about anything, is she ?’ 

‘Fretting about anything! Mercy’s sakes, what’s she got to 
fret about? All her victuals found for her, and no need to soil the 
tips of her fingers, unless she likes. She’s never known a trouble 
in her life, except her father leaving her ; and she’s got the better of 
that ever so long. What can put such rubbish into your head, 
father ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know; girls are apt to have fancies, you see. 
There was that chap Mr. Walgry, for instance, hanging about her, 
and talking to her a good deal, offand on. He may have put some 
foolish notions into her head—may have flattered her a bit perhaps, 
and made her think he was in love with her.’ 

Mr. Redmayne made these observations in a dubious tone, and 
with a somewhat guilty feeling about his own conduct during that 
one week of his wife’s absence. He had left those two so entirely 
free to follow their own devices, while he made the most of his 
brief span of liberty. The partner of his fortunes took him up 
sharply. 

‘ Hanging about her, indeed!’ she exclaimed. ‘I never allowed 
any hanging about to go on under my nose; and I must say I al- 
ways found Mr. Walgry quite the gentleman. Of course he did take 
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some notice of Grace; she is a pretty girl, and it isn’t likely she’d 
be passed over like a plain one. But I don’t believe he ever 
said a foolish word to her, or behaved any way unbecoming a gen- 
tleman.’ 

‘If you say so, Hannah, I make no doubt you're quite correct 
in your views,’ the farmer replied submissively ; ‘ only I don’t like 
to see Gracey hanging her head—it don’t seem natural.’ 

‘It’s weakness, that’s what it is, James. If she’d only drink 
the hop-tea I make her, she’d pick up her strength fast enough. 
There’s nothing finer than a tumbler of hop-tea every morning ; but 
girls are so obstinate, and think that physic ought to be as sweet as 
sugar-plums.’ 

So the discussion ended: Grace’s health seemed variable. She 
looked brighter on some days than on others; made little efforts, in 
fact, to stifle her sorrow; put on an appearance of life and gaiety; 
and then relapsed and gave way altogether. When questioned by 
her aunt or uncle, she said she had a headache—they could never 
extort more from her than that. Once good-natured James Red- 
mayne took her aside, and asked her, with simple earnestness that 
touched her keenly, if there were any trouble on her mind; but she 
answered him very much as her aunt had done on her behalf: What 
could there be to trouble her ? 

‘ You are all so kind to me, dear uncle James,’ she said; ‘ and 
if my father were only at home, I ought to be as happy as any girl 
in Kent.’ 

It was rather a vague answer, but to James Redmayne it seemed 
a sufficient one. He went in to his wife with an air of mingled 
wisdom and triumph. 

‘I’ve got to the bottom of it all, mother,’ he said. ‘ Gracey’s 
still fretting for her father; she owned as much to me just now.’ 

‘More fool she, then!’ exclaimed Mrs. James, who did not ap- 
prove of confidence being reposed in her husband which had not first 
been offered to her. ‘ Fretting won’t bring Richard home a day the 
sooner, or earn him an ounce of gold-dust to bring back with him. 
She’d better drink my hop-tea, and keep up her health and good 
looks, so as to do him credit when he does come.’ 

Mr. Walgrave had been gone three weeks—ah, what an age of 
sadness and regret !—when the parcel containing the locket came 
to Grace. <A parcel directed in his hand—it was only too familiar 
to her from pencil-notes in some of the books he had lent her, and 
from the papers she had seen scattered about his table. Fortune 
favoured her in the receipt of the packet. She had gone out to take 
the letters from the postman that morning, expecting nothing, hop- 
ing for nothing. From him or of him she never thought to receive 
sign or token. Had he not told her many times, in the plainest 
words, that the story of their love must come to an end, like a book 
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that is shut, on the day he left Brierwood? She was too simple- 
minded to imagine him capable of wavering. He had said that his 
honour compelled him to forsake her, and he would be faithful to 
that necessity. 

Her heart gave a great leap when she saw the address on the 
little packet. She fled round the house like a lapwing, and did not 
stop to breathe till she was safe under the shadow of the cedar, in 
the spot where she had known such perilous happiness with him. 
Then she sank down on the rustic bench, and with tremulous fin- 
gers tore open the little parcel. 

A dainty case of dark-blue velvet, in itself a treasure to a girl 
so unsophisticated as Grace; a casket that opened with a spring, 
revealing a large yellow gold locket set with pearls, reposing on a 
bed of white satin—a gem so beautiful that the sight of it took 
her breath away, and she sat gazing upon it, transfixed with wo- 
manly rapture. 

She opened the locket, and looked at the little enamelled picture 
of forget-me-nots. Sweet, very sweet; but O, how much she would 
have preferred his portrait, or even one little ring of his dark wavy 
hair! She laid the treasure on the bench beside her, and opened 
his letter, devouring it with wide-open luminous eyes. 

The scrap of paper attracted her attention first: ‘ There is a se- 
cret spring ; touch it, and you will find my photograph.’ She gave 
a little cry of joy, and began to search for the spring, found it, and 
gave a louder cry of utter delight when she beheld the face of her 
lover. The skilful colourist had flattered Mr. Walgrave not a little: 
the pale dark complexion was Italianised ; the gray eyes were painted 
in ultramarine; the face in the miniature looked from five to ten 
years younger than the original. But to Grace the picture was 
simply perfect. She perceived no flattery; the face, which was to 
her the noblest upon earth, was only idealised as she had idealised 
it in her own mind from the hour in which she began to love its 
owner. And yet, when Hubert Walgrave first came to Brierwood, 
she had seen nothing wonderful in his appearance, and had con- 
sidered him decidedly middle-aged. 

At last, after gazing at the miniature till her eyes grew dim, 
clouded with innocent tears—after kissing the glass that covered it 
with fond foolish kisses—she touched the spring and shut the case, 
and then read her letter. 

This disappointed her a little. It was evidently written to be 
read by her uncle and aunt. Not one word of that brief bright past ; 
only a letter such as any grateful lodger might have written to his 
landlady’s daughter. She shed a few tears. 

‘It was good of him to send me his picture,’ she said to her- 
self. ‘ But he is quite gone from me; I shall never, never see him 
again |’ 
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The picture had kindled new hope in her breast; the letter de- 
stroyed it. There was some comfort, however, in being able to show 
this letter to her aunt, and to wear her locket in the light of day. 
She carried the little velvet case and the letter indoors, and went 
in quest of her aunt, whom she found in the dairy. 

‘O, aunty Hannah, I have had a letter and a present !’ 

‘What, a pincushion or a bookmarker from one of your old 
schoolfellows, I'll lay, or some such trumpery? You girls are al- 
ways fiddle-faddling about some such rubbish !’ 

‘Look, aunt!’ cried Grace, displaying the locket imbedded in 
white satin. 

‘Sure to goodness!’ cried Mrs. James, staring at the trinket, 
‘where did you get that ?’ 

‘From Mr. Walgrave, aunt, with such a kind letter !’ 

Mrs. James snatched the letter from her niece’s hand, and read 
it aloud, going over every word, and harking back every now and 
then to read a sentence a second time, in a deliberate way that aggra- 
vated Grace beyond measure. And then she turned from the letter 
to the locket, and examined it minutely, while Grace stood by in 
an agony, lest her clumsy fingers should hit upon the secret spring. 

‘It’s a pretty thing enough,’ she said at last, ‘and must have 
cost a sight of money—pearls and all, for I suppose they’re real ; 
and I can’t see as he had any call to send you such a thing. He 
paid for what he had, and there was no obligation on either side. 
Forget-me-nots too, as if it was for a young woman he was keeping 
company with. I don’t half like such nonsense, and I doubt your 
uncle will be for sending it back.’ 

‘O, aunt!’ said Grace; and then began to cry. 

‘Lord bless me, child, don’t be such a cry-baby. If you can 
get round your uncle to let you keep the locket, you may. A pre- 
sent’s a present, and I don’t suppose Mr. Walgry meant any harm ; 
he’s too much a gentleman for that, leastways as far as I could see. 
All I hope is, he never went talking any nonsense to you behind 
my back.’ 

‘No, aunt, he never talked nonsense; he was always sensible, 
and he told me—something about himself. He’s engaged to be 
married—has been engaged for ever so long.’ 

‘Well, it was fair and honourable of him to tell you that, any- 
how. You can show the letter to your uncle at dinner-time; and 
if he likes you to keep the locket, I’m agreeable.’ 

When dinner-time came, Mr. James, whose opinion upon most 
subjects was a mere reflection of his wife’s, studied that worthy 
woman’s countenance ; and seeing her favourably disposed towards 
the gift and the giver, opined that his niece might accept Mr. Wal- 
grave’s present without any derogation to the family dignity. She 
must write him a pretty little letter of thanks, of course, showing 
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off her boarding-school education, which Mr. Wort would no doubt for- 
ward to him, as he had happened to omit any address in his letter. 

So Grace wore her locket in the face of mankind, on the first 
Sunday after the arrival of the packet; wore it on her muslin dress 
at church, with a shy consciousness that all the parish must be 
dazzled by its splendour—that the old rector himself, if his eyes 
were good enough, might break down in the midst of his sermon, 
overcome by a sudden glimpse of its gorgeousness. She wore it on 
a black ribbon under her dress secretly upon those days which her 
aunt called ‘ workadays ;’ and at night she put it under her pillow. 
Hers was the early, passionate, girlish love, which is so near akin to 
foolishness ; the Juliet love, which would have her Romeo cut out in 
little stars, 


‘ And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish day.’ 


The girl’s spirits revived a little with the possession of this 
locket. She looked brighter and better, and her aunt forgot her 
fears. September came to an end, and the hop-picking began ; 
herds of tramps from the wilds of Hibernia, from the heart of the 
Seven-dials, from the wretchedest alleys in Whitechapel and Ber- 
mondsey, came pouring in upon the fair Kentish country. Mrs. 
Redmayne was too busy to think much of Grace’s health ; and when 
the girl began to flag a little again, finding that life was dreary 
even with that portrait in her bosom, no one observed the change. 
She went off into rather a severe fainting-fit one afternoon; but there 
was no one at hand but Sally, the maid-of-all-work, who brought 
her round as best she might, and thought nothing of the business. 
She had fainted herself on a midsummer Sunday, when Kingsbury 
church was hotter than usual, and never went to that place of wor- 
ship without a big blue bottle of smelling-salts. 

Now in the dusky October evenings fitful patches of light glowed 
here and there on the landscape; and riding along narrow lanes, 
the traveller came ever and anon to a rustic encampment—a ragged 
family huddled round a fire, sunburnt faces turned towards him in- 
quiringly as he passed, a bevy of tatterdemalion children darting out 
at him to ask for alms, and sharp cries of ‘ Pitch us a copper, sir!’ 
in the purest Cockney. The group, so picturesque at a distance, 
was sordid enough on inspection, and the traveller could but wish 
these nomads had better shelter. A ragged blanket perhaps, hung 
upon a couple of poles, made a rough tent here and there ; but those 
who posssessed so much luxury were the aristocrats of the com- 
munity; the vulgar herd slept in the open, save on some lucky occa- 
sion, when a liberal farmer gave them the use of an empty barn. 

James Redmayne was tender-hearted, and at Brierwood the 
wandering race fared luxuriously. He lent them old rick-covers for 
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tents, and whatever barn he had empty was placed at their disposal. 
Grace took an interest in the little children, spent all her money in 
cakes, and robbed the baskets in the apple-loft for their bene- 
fit; carried the women great jugs of cold tea in the evenings, and 
helped and comforted them in many small ways, at the hazard of 
catching a feyer, as her aunt frequently reminded her. In this par- 
ticular season she was more than usually active in these small chari- 
ties: that great sorrow in her heart was numbed a little by the sight 
of commoner sorrows. This year she was more tender than ever, the 
women thought—the old hands, who had known her in former years. 
She would sit for hours in a shady corner of a field, with a sick 
child in her arms, singing it to sleep with sweet sad songs. The 
women used to look at her from a little distance, and talk together 
in whispers of her gentleness and her pale grave face. 

‘I’m afeard there’s summat wrong,’ one stalwart matron said 
to another. ‘She were as gay as a bird last hop-picking. She looks 
like my sister Mary, that went off into a consumption and died in 
the hospital—that white-like, and her hands that wasted as you 
might a’most see through ’em. And she such a sweet young thing, 
too! It do seem hard, that such as she should be took, and my 
old father, wot’s a trouble to everybody, and no more use of his limbs 
than a new-born infant, left behind to worrit.’ ° 

One night, after a day spent almost entirely in the hop-fields, 
Grace discovered a great calamity—her locket was gone. The 
ribbon worn every day had been worn through at last by the sharp 
edge of the ring. It was round her néck when she undressed, with 
the two ends hanging loosely. Late as it was, she would have gone 
out and hunted for her treasure by moonlight—would have roused 
the hop-pickers, and bribed them to hunt for her; but the house 
was locked, and the keys under Mrs. James’s pillow, and it was more 
than she dared to wake that vigilant housewife. So she went to bed 
quietly, and cried all night, and came downstairs next morning ashy 
pale, and with red swollen circles round her eyes, to tell of her loss. 

Mrs. James flew into a passion on hearing the news. 

‘Lost it! you ought to be ashamed of yourself. What call had 
you to wear it on a workaday ?’ she cried. 

Grace blushed crimson. 

‘I know it was very foolish of*me, aunt Hannah ; but—but—I 
was so fond of it !’ 

‘Was there ever such a baby?. Fond of it, indeed! You're 
fond of the piano your father gave you: I’m sure I wonder you don’t 
wear that hanging round your neck—you’re silly enough. And of 
course some of your blessed hop-pickers have stolen it; and serve 
you right. That comes of consorting with such low rabble.’ 

‘ They couldn’t have stolen it, aunt; I wore it under my dress ; 
they couldn’t have known anything about it.’ 
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‘ Stuff and nonsense! they’re cunning enough to know anything. 
If you’d swallowed a sovereign, they’d know it was inside you. Be- 
sides, I daresay you took and pulled it out of your bosom to show 
to some of their rubbishing brats. You'll nurse yourself into the 
typhus fever or the smallpox one of these days, with nursing those 
ragamuffins ; and a deal of use you'll be in the world without your 
good looks, considering as you can’t so much as set the spunge for 
a batch of bread.’ 

Grace was silent with the silence of guilt. Sitting under a hedge 
yesterday with one of those waifs of humanity in her lap, while its 
mother and a brood of bantlings from three years old upwards clus- 
tered round a hop-bin a few yards off, she had drawn the locket from 
her bosom and dangled it before the eyes of the little one, half to 
amuse the child, half for the pleasure of looking at the thing which 
was the sole token left of her brief love-story. 

Aunt Hannah, though unsympathetic in manner, was by no 
means minded that the locket should be lost. 

‘It’s a thankless task spending money upon you,’ she said ; 
‘and so I shall tell Mr. Walgry, if ever I set eyes on him again. 
Real gold, set with real pearls, and go and fool it away among a 
pack of hoppers.’ 

After having given relief to her mind in this manner, she dis- 
patched Jack and Charley and a farm-labourer to scour the country, 
under Grace’s guidance. The girl was to point out to them every 
path she had taken, and every spot where she had rested throughout 
the previous day. 

‘ But it’s about as likely you’ll find the moon lying in the grass 
as that locket,’ aunt Hannah remarked despairingly as they set out. 

She proved only too true a prophet. The young men searched 
diligently, under Grace’s direction—searched till dinner, and after 
dinner began again, and went on unflinchingly till tea-time; but 
without result. After tea the early twilight shrouded the farm, and 
it was too dark to look any longer. Uncle James had the hoppers 
collected at nightfall, and told them what had been lost, offering a 
reward of a couple of sovereigns to the man, woman, or child who 
would restore it ; but they all made the same declaration, with every 
form of asseveration common to their class. No such thing had they 
seen. 

‘ That’s a lie!’ said James Redmayne sturdily. ‘Some of you 
has seen it, and some of you has got it, or made away with it since 
last night. The locket’s almost as large as the palm of my hand. 
You couldn’t fail to see it lying anywheres; and my sons have been 
over every inch of ground my niece walked upon yesterday. It’s 
hard you should take anything as belongs to her, for she’s been a 
good friend to you all.’ 

‘ That she have, sir!’ the women cried with tremendous energy, 
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and a desperate emphasis on the last word. And then came a con- 
fusion of shrill voices, all protesting that the owners thereof would 
not wrong Miss Redmayne to the extent of a sixpence. 

Grace went to her room quite worn out by that weary day—the 
pacing to and fro, with lessening hope as the hours wore on. It 
was gone—the one solace that had cheered her life. 

‘I shall never see his face any more,’ she said to herself. 
‘ There is a fate against me.’ 


CuHapTerR XVI. 
* BUT IF THOU MEAN’ST NOT WELL, 


Arter the loss of the locket Grace Redmayne drooped visibly. 
Good-hearted uncle James did all in his power to recover the lost 
trinket : put the matter into the hands of the police; had inquiries 
made amongst London pawnbrokers, and so on; but without avail. 
Poor Grace wandered about the bare fields where the hop-vines had 
lately flourished, with her eyes fixed on the ground, like some melan- 
choly spirit haunting the scene of an unhappy life. Aunt Hannah 
reprimanded her sharply from day to day for such foolishness. 

‘If the locket’s lost, it’s lost,’ she said philosophically ; ‘and 
there’s no use in grizzling about it. There’s more lockets in the 
world than that; and if the balance is on the right side next quar- 
ter-day, I daresay your uncle will buy you a new one, perhaps with 
both our portergrafts, one on each side; and that’ll be worth taking 
care of as a family keepsake—something to show your children by 
and by.’ 

Grace gave a little involuntary shudder. A portrait of aunt 
Hannah, whom photography made unutterably grim, instead of that 
splendid face, those godlike eyes ! 

‘It’s very kind of you to think of that,’ the girl said, half 
crying ; ‘ but I should never care to have another locket, please.’ 

‘O, very well! I suppose you think we couldn’t give you any- 
thing as handsome as that; but, for my part, I should have thought 
you'd have set more store by a, keepsake from one of your own family 
than a stranger’s present.’ 

‘It isn’t that, aunt. I’ve got your photograph, and uncle’s, in 
my album, and I’m sure I value them. But I'll never wear another 
locket. There’s something unlucky about them.’ 

The year waned. October came to an end; and for various 
reasons that visit to the London physician, which James Redmayne 
and his wife had talked about, had not yet been made. ‘To those 
who saw Grace every day, the gradual change in her was not so 
obvious as to cause immediate alarm. Nor were hard-working peo- 
ple like the Redmaynes on the watch for such slight symptoms as 
awaken terror in those who have sufficient leisure to be anxious. 
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The girl rose at her usual time; took her place among her kindred 
at meals; went patiently through the routine of the long dull day, 
and never uttered a complaint. 

She was completely unhappy, nevertheless. She had no com- 
panions of her own age, who might have taught her to shake off this 
foolish sorrow—no innocent gaieties to distract her mind. The slow 
level life of a farmhouse was about the best possible existence in 
which to foster a sorrow such as hers. 

She had written that epistle which her uncle James had spoken 
of as ‘a pretty little letter’-—a very formal composition, supervised 
by the whole family. James Redmayne would fain have had her © 
begin, ‘This comes hoping,’ a formula which he had used all his 
life, and firmly believed in as the essence of polite letter-writing. 
She had written to thank Mr. Walgrave for his very kind present, 
which was indeed very, very beautiful, and which she should value 
very much all her life. There were a great many ‘verys’ in the 
letter ; and it was written in her best boarding - school hand— 
with long loops to the g’s and y’s, after a spécialité of Miss Toul- 
min’s—on the thickest and creamiest note-paper to be procured 
at Tunbridge Wells. Uncle James would have had a view of that 
polite resort at the top of the first page; but this his niece con- 
demned as vulgar. 

* *Mr. Walgrave knows Tunbridge Wells, uncle,’ she said. ‘ He 
can’t want a picture of it on a penny sheet of paper—such bad paper, 
too, as they always print the views on.’ 

; No answer had come to this letter, which indeed needed none ; 
but for a month after she sent it the girl had hoped, faintly, for 
some acknowledgment. With the dying out of this hope, and the 
loss of her locket, all was over; there was nothing left her except 
the blank future, in which that one beloved figure could have no 
part. 
And her father—her father, whose letters had been more hope- 
ful of late, telling of increasing good fortune, hinting even at the — 
possibility of his return before another year was ended, with all the 
objects of his expedition fully realised; the father whose exile she 
had lamented so bitterly only a year ago—was he forgotten? No, 
not forgotten ; only deposed to the second place in her heart. She 
thought of him very often, with a guilty sense of having wronged 
him by her love for another. But that first love of girlhood is an 
all-absorbing passion. She had hardly room in her mind for her 
father’s image beside that other. If he could have returned at this 
moment to cheer and comfort her, she might perhaps have struggled 
bravely with her grief, and conquered it. He had been all the world 
to her in years gone by—father, mother, companion, friend; the 
pride and delight of her life ; and in the rapture of reunion with him, 
that other image might have grown pale and shadowy, until it be- 
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came only the memory of a girlish sorrow. But he did not come, 
and she went on thinking of Hubert Walgrave. 

She had no hope—positively none—of ever seeing his face again. 
Day after day, in the misty November mornings, she awoke with the 
same void in her heart. The pain was almost worse than the pain 
of her awakening in the days that followed her father’s departure. 
That griefhad at the worst been brightened by hope: this was quite 
hopeless. 

Her aunt sent her to Kingsbury one fine afternoon in November, 
on some small errand to the single shop of the village—an errand 
which was designed rather to rouse the girl from her listlessness, 
and give her the benefit of a brisk walk, than to supply any positive 
need of the household. 

‘ Anything’s better for her than lolloping over a book,’ remarked 
Mrs. Redmayne, who regarded reading in every shape and form, 
except the ponderous Henry’s Bible on a Sunday afternoon, as more 
or less a vice. 

The walk was through those lanes and by those fields which she 
had walked so often with him; the way by which they had come 
together on that first Sunday afternoon, when he joined her in her 
return from church. How well she remembered it all! The land- 
scape had changed since then, but was hardly less beautiful to the 
eye of a painter. The shifting shadows on the broad fallow, the 
tawny gold and crimson, brown and dun colour of the still lingering 
foliage ; the very weeds in the hedge, and the dock-leaves in the 
ditch, fringed by dewdrops left from the morning mists, which a 
November sun had not been strong enough to disperse—all were 
beautiful. 

A robin was singing with all its might on one of the bars of a 
gate Grace had to pass. She lingered for a few minutes to listen 
to him, watching the joyous bird with sad dreamy eyes. 

‘I wonder if birds have any sorrows,’ she thought; and then 
opened the gate gently, and went through into the lane. 

It was a narrow gulley between two tall neglected hedges, where 
the blackberry-bushes grew high and rank, mixed with hazel and 
hawthorn, upon steep grassy banks which were bright with prim- 
roses in April. At the very entrance of the lane Grace stopped 
suddenly, with a little ery—stopped and clasped her hands upon 
her heart, which had a trick of beating furiously when she was 
agitated. 

There was a figure advancing towards her—the tall figure of a 
man—the image that haunted all her thoughts—Hubert Walgrave. 
He saw her, evidently, and came on with swifter footsteps to meet 
her. 

She would have behaved with the utmost propriety, no doubt, 
had he come to the gate at Brierwood, and she been prepared for 
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his appearance ever so little; but at his coming upon her suddenly 
like this, all her fortitude left her; she fell upon his breast, sobbing 
hysterically. 

‘ My darling! my darling !’ 

For a few minutes he could hardly say any more than this, try- 
ing all the while to soothe and comfort her, as if she had been a 
frightened child—waiting very patiently until that violent emotion 
had worn itself out. Then he lifted her face tenderly, and looked 
at her. 

‘Why, Grace,’ he said, with a shocked look, ‘how sadly you 
are altered !’ 

‘Am I?’ she asked, smiling faintly. ‘Ihave not been very 
happy lately—’ 

‘ Has anything troubled you, my sweet one? has anything been 
going wrong at Brierwood ?’ 

‘O no, no, it is not that. They are all well, and we have hope- 
ful letters from my dear father. Only—’ 

‘Only what, Grace ?’ 

‘I am so foolish, so wicked. I could not help being miserable. 
I thought I should never see you again.’ 

‘ And was that thought enough to make you unhappy, dearest?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* And to see me again, and to be with me, and to be my own 
for ever,—would that be happiness ?’ 

The soft eyes looked up at him—O, so tenderly ! 

‘You know that it would.’ 

He bent down and kissed her. 

‘Then it shall be so, Grace,’ he said softly. 

‘But, O, you know it can never, never be! There is the other 
—the lady you are to marry.’ 

‘That lady shall not come between me and this faithful heart,’ 
he answered, holding her in his arms, and looking down at her with 
a proud happy smile. ‘Were she ten thousand times the woman 
she is, she should not part us, Grace, seeing that you are true to 
me, and that I love you with all my strength.’ 

‘ True to you!’ she murmured sadly. ‘I have lived for nothing 
except to think of you since you went away.’ 

‘And I have made it the business of my life to forget you, 
Grace, and have failed dismally. I made a vow never to look 
upon your face again; but the sweet face has never left me. It has 
followed me by day and night; and at last, after so many wasted 
struggles, I come back, just to see you once more—hoping to find 
you false, Grace ; asked in church with some stalwart farmer ; so that 
I might be disenchanted, and go away cured of my folly. Are you 
false, Grace? Is there any red-cheeked young farmer in the case ?’ 

‘A farmer!’ the girl cried contemptuously. ‘If Sir Francis 
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Clevedon asked me to be his wife, I should refuse him, for your 
sake.’ 

Hubert Walgrave gave a little start. 

‘Sir Francis Clevedon!’ he said. ‘ What fancy puts that name 
into your head ?’ 

‘It was the name I used to think of oftenest before I saw you,’ 
she answered with a smile. ‘I suppose every woman has her hero, 
and Sir Francis was mine. I have never seen him in my life, you 
know.’ 

Mr. Walgrave’s face, so bright before with a lover’s triumph, 
had clouded over at the sound of the Clevedon name. 

‘You have never seen him? I have no ground for jealousy, 
then, I suppose? I daresay he is a very good-looking fellow; for 
Fortune rarely measures her gifts when she is in the giving mood. 
Nothing is too much for her favourites. But we won’t waste our 
talk on him, Gracey ; we have sweeter things to think of. My own, 
my dearest, is it really true that you love me, that this pale changed 
face has grown wan from sorrow for me ?’ 

‘There has been no other reason,’ she said shyly. 

‘And you are my own, Grace, all my own ?’ 

‘You know that I am,’ she answered, looking up at him with 
clear candid eyes, that smote him to the heart with their innocence, 
‘if—if you are willing to sacrifice those prospects you spoke of, and 
to give up the rich lady.’ 

‘ My beloved, there is hardly anything in the world I would not 
surrender for your sake.’ 

‘And you will marry me?’ she asked falteringly, the pale face 
covered with a burning blush. Even in her little world she had 
learned enough to know that all love-making, such as this, does not 
tend towards marriage. Every village has its stories of broken faith, 
and man’s dishonour; and there had been such stories to be told of 
Kingsbury, even within Grace Redmayne’s brief experience. 

‘I will do all that a man of honour should do, dearest. I will 
do everything that a man can do to make you happy, if you will only 
trust me.’ 

‘You know that I cannot help trusting you,’ she said; ‘I love 
you so much.’ 

‘ Then it cannot be too soon, darling.’ 

‘What?’ she asked, with a puzzled look. 

‘ Our union.’ 

‘O no, no; it must not be soon. It is too great a sacrifice for 
you to make. You might regret afterwards; and it would break my 
heart to know that I had come between you and the things you 
value. And then there is my father—dearly as I love you, I could 
do nothing without his knowledge.’ 

‘What, Grace! is this your boundless love? Am I to be se- 
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condary to a father? Think how very little old Capulet stood for, 
when once Juliet was in love with Romeo.’ 

Grace smiled a little at this appeal. They had read Romeo and 
Juliet together one long summer afternoon in the orchard; and her 
lover had taught her to appreciate the beauties of the text with a 
fuller comprehension than she had ever brought to it before. 

. ‘But I think Signor Capulet was rather a disagreeable kind of 
father,’ she said. ‘ Mine is so good.’ 

‘ My pet, I have no doubt he is as good a fellow as ever breathed; 
but he is at the antipodes, and I have a horror of long engage- 
ments. Life is not long enough for that kind of delay. Rely upon 
it, Romeo’s and Juliet’s was the true philosophy—wooed and won 
to-night, and wed to-morrow.’ 

‘Remember how fatal their marriage was !’ 

‘ Absit omen. We will try to resemble them in nothing but the 
fervour of our love, our utter trustfulness in each other. And now 
let us talk seriously. Take my arm, dear, and let us walk on a 
little way. Mild as the afternoon is, you are shivering.’ 

He drew her shawl closer round her, pressed the little hand 
under his arm, and walked gently on, looking down at her. 

‘What a lucky fellow I was to meet you here just now—pro- 
miscuous, as my servant says! I took a fly from Tunbridge to Kings- 
bury, and walked on, meaning to invent some excuse for presenting 
myself at the farm as I came along. But I need not do that now; 
it will be wiser on the whole that I should not appear at Brierwood. 
We can arrange everything, you and I, darling, in half an hour, 
and carry out our plans afterwards, without arousing any one’s sus- 
picion.’ 

The girl looked at him wonderingly; and then little by little, 
overcoming her objections one by one as they arose, he unfolded his 
scheme of their future. 

He was prepared to make great sacrifices for her love —he 
did not define them; but to declare his marriage with her would 
be to blast his prospects. She would hardly desire that, he was 
sure. 

*O, no, no, no,’ she faltered piteously ; ‘ but my father—you 
will place me right with him ?’ 

‘Of course, darling; but your father is a long way off now. 
There will be time enough to consider that difficulty when he is on 
his homeward voyage. We need only think of perplexities to be 
overcome in the present, and those are not many. You must be 
very secret, darling, very brave, and come away from Brierwood 
quietly some morning—say this day week. That will give me time 
for my preparations, and yours need be of the slightest order; for 
you can bring no more luggage than you can carry in your own hand. 
I will sleep at Tunbridge on the previous night, and meet you with 
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a fly at Kingsbury at eight in the morning, in time for the nine- 
o’clock train to London.’ 

‘To London!’ echoed Grace, with a little shiver. ‘ Are we to 
be married in London ?’ 

‘ My dearest, everything is possible in London ; there is no place 
like London for keeping a secret. But don’t imagine that I am 
going to mew you up in a smoky city. I shall find a pretty nest. 
for my bird somewhere in the suburbs, between this and Wednes- 
day.’ 

The whole scheme seemed fraught with terror to Grace. She 
loved him—O, so fondly! but even her love could hardly conquer 
her fear of that dim future. To leave the old familiar home—all 
the world she knew—and go forth with him an alien from her kin. 
If the marriage was to be secret, they might believe she had gone 
away to dishonour ; and the thought that she should stand disgraced 
in the minds of her kindred was more than she could bear. 

‘I may tell my aunt and uncle that I am going away to be 
married, may I not?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, darling; I will place no fetter upon you there; but re- 
member, they must know nothing till you are gone. You can leave 
a letter behind you, telling them that you are going to be married, 
but not mentioning my name. They shall be enlightened by and by.’ 

And thus by slow degrees, and with much tender pleading, he 
won her consent to his plan. She could not contemplate it without 
a strange terror—that rising early in the dim wintry morning, to 
creep like a criminal from the home of her childhood. But to be 
with him for ever and ever, with no more parting! She looked back 
at the sorrowful months of severance—the dreary, dreary days in 
which she had mourned him as one dead; and cried, with a sudden 
gush of tenderness, 

‘ What is there that I would not do for your sake ? O yes, yes, 
I will come!’ 

‘Spoken like my own brave girl! You remember that line I 
marked in your Tennyson—‘‘ Trust me all in all, or not at all’? 
You shall never repent your confidence, my sweetest. And we shall 
soon bring the roses back to those poor pale cheeks. Do you know, 
Gracey, this dull farmhouse life was killing you ?’ 

They parted at last, after settling everything—parted because 
Grace dared stay no longer, and would have, as it was, a lost hour 
to account for in the best way she could to her aunt. This was 
Thursday November the 4th; on Thursday November the 11th 
Grace was to slip out of the house quietly at seven o’clock, at which 
hour her uncle would have finished his breakfast, and gone out on 
his rounds of inspection; and her aunt would be busy in the dairy. 
She was to slip quietly away, by these very lanes. ‘The distance to 
Kingsbury was an hour’s walk at most; and by the turnstile that 
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divided the lane from the road that skirted the common she would 
find her lover with a vehicle, ready to spirit her off. It would be 
safest for him not to come nearer Brierwood than this, or he would 
have willingly spared her the lonely walk in the chill winter morning. 

Even after her graver objections had been met and conquered, 
Grace did not yield her consent to this arrangement without some 
' feeble womanly protest upon the subject of wedding-clothes. 

‘To come away like that!’ she said, ‘without any luggage, 
without anything! It seems dreadful. When my old schoolfellow 
Amy Morris, the doctor’s daughter, married, she had three great 
trunkfuls of clothes. I saw the dresses—O, so many! and she was 
six months having things made. And then there was her wedding- 
dress—white silk. What am Ito be married in, Hubert ??—her 
voice trembled a little as she pronounced his Christian name ; 
it was almost the first time she had so addressed him—‘ What am 
I to be married in, Hubert, if I come away like that ?’ she asked 
shyly. 

The question, so innocently spoken, stung him to the quick. 
It is a hard thing for a man to feel himself a scoundrel, and yet 
hold firmly to the purpose which he knows is infamous. 

‘ My dear love,’ he said, after a scarcely perceptible pause—in- 
terval enough for a whisper from his better angel—‘ do you think I 
should love you any better for three boxes of clothes, or for the 
finest wedding-gown a French milliner could make you? Remember 
that story of patient Grisel I read you one day. It was in her utter 
lowliness and humility that fair young wife seemed sweetest to her 
stern husband. I will love you as her knight loved Enid, dear, in 
a faded silk. Burden yourself with nothing next Thursday morn- 
ing. It will be my delight and pride to buy you all manner of 
prettinesses—from ivory-backed brushes for that beautiful hair, to 
glass slippers like Cinderella’s, if you choose; though the com- 
mentators tell us, by the way, that the famous slipper was made of 
ermine, and that the glass shoe, so dear to our childhood, is, like 
Falstaff’s babbling of green fields, only a printer’s error.’ 

He spoke lightly, anxious to conceal feelings that were by no 
means of the lightest, and won a faint smile from Grace Redmayne, 
to whom his most trivial remark seemed the very essence of clever- 
ness. She would come. — All her doubts and fears and little diffi- 
culties resolved themselves into that one question, ‘ What is there 
in the world I would not do for your sake ?’ 

It was dusk by the time the business was settled. They had 
walked on to Kingsbury, where Grace gave her aunt’s message to 
the family grocer, while Mr. Walgrave waited for her outside the 
shop. This being done, he walked back with her through the lanes 
and fields till they were very close to Brierwood, talking of the future 
all the time—that future which was to be a very bright one, accord- 
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ing to Hubert Walgrave. In sight of the old farmhouse, where 
lights were gleaming from the lower windows, they parted. 

‘ Only for a week, darling,’ he whispered, as he kissed the pale 
cold face. 

She did not answer him; and he felt that she was shivering. 

‘ My dearest girl, be brave,’ he said cheerily. ‘It is not such 
a hard road to happiness after all; and it shall be no fault of mine 
if your future life is not all happiness.’ 


Cuapter XVII. 
BEYOND HIS REACH. 


Nortuine happened to prevent Grace Redmayne’s elopement ; 
and having once given her promise, she had no thought of breaking 
it. Her fate was sealed from that moment in the lane when she 
said, ‘I will come.’ Perjury to him was a crime she could not con- 
template. Yet throughout the intervening week she keenly felt any 
little kindness, any show of interest or motherly care, from sharp- 
tongued aunt Hannah, and was moved to tears more than once by 
her uncle’s rough tenderness. 

She was going from them almost for ever, she thought. It was 
hardly likely that Mr. Walgrave—who was a proud man, she fancied, 
despite his friendly ways at Brierwood—would allow his wife to 
associate much with her homely kinsfolk. 

‘He will not part me from my father,’ she said to herself. 
‘That would be too cruel. But I don’t suppose he will let me see 
my uncle and aunt very often.’ 

She suffered bitterly during that brief interval—suffered sharp 
agonies of self-reproach, feeling herself the vilest of deceivers. If 
the time had been longer, she could hardly have borne up against 
all this mental misery, and held to her promise. Perhaps Mr. Wal- 
grave had foreseen this when he made the time so short. She could 
neither eat nor sleep under this burden of secret care—spent her 
nights in watching for the morning, her days in a strange unsettled 
state; wandering about the farm in the chill November weather ; 
creeping in and out of the rooms—touching familiar things absently 
—wondering when she would see them again. The piano which her 
father had given her—the dear old piano which she had been so 
proud of possessing as her very own—would her husband let her 
send for that by and by, when they were settled? Not the finest 
grand that Erard or Broadwood ever made could be so precious to 
her as this clumsy old cottage, by a nameless manufacturer. 

Their marriage was to be secret, he had told her; but what did 
that mean? Secret so far as his world was concerned, she sup- 
posed ; not secret from hers. He had given her permission to say 
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what she pleased to her aunt in her farewell letter; therefore there 
was no secrecy insisted upon there. And by and by, when their 
honeymoon was over, he would bring her to Brierwood to see her 
aunt and uncle, perhaps. She brightened at the thought. How 
proud she would be to appear before them, leaning on his arm! how 
proud they must needs feel to see her married to a gentleman! and 
would it not be a pleasant surprise for her father, on his coming 
home, to find his darling had achieved such high fortune ? 

So in a strange flutter of doubt and fear, lightened now and then 
by brief flashes of hopefulness, the days went by until the cheerless 
morning which was to see Grace Redmayne’s farewell to Brierwood. 
On the previous night she made no attempt to rest—what rest had 
she had since that meeting in the lane ?—nay, had she ever known 
pure and perfect repose after that fatal hour in which she first loved 
Hubert Walgrave ? She had her small preparations to make, and 
trifling as these were, in her fluttered and nervous state of mind, 
they occupied a long time. She packed a carpet-bag with the things 
which seemed most essential for her to take. She had no elaborate 
travelling-bag bristling with silver-gilt lids and stoppers, like a small 
battery of guns, such as Miss Vallory considered indispensable for 
the briefest journey. Her chief treasures were a huge workbox and 
desk, inlaid with brass, which had belonged to her mother, and had 
been esteemed very costly and splendid articles in their time. These- 
she left behind her with a sigh of regret. How many little girlish 
treasures—shreds of ribbon and morsels of lace, cornelian necklaces 
and silver bodkins—she had hoarded in the secret recesses of these 
receptacles! She fancied she would have made a more dignified 
entrance into her new life armed with that desk and workbox, nor 
had she the faintest suspicion that the lrass-inlaid mahogany boxes. 
were splendours of a bygone age. 

There was her wedding-dress to prepare too, in the quiet hours 
of that long night, when the rushing and scuffling of mice behind 
the wainscot seemed awful in the deadly stillness of the house—the 
dress which, in her perfect innocence and trustfulness, she fondly 
hoped to wear, standing before God’s altar, to be made Hubert Wal- 
grave’s wife. It must needs be the same dress in which she tra- 
velled, since he had forbidden her to cumber herself with luggage. 
She laid it out on her bed with dainty care—a turned and some- 
what faded silk, which her father had bought her for a birthday 
present three years ago, and which had never been deposed from its 
proud position as her ‘ best’ dress—a garment to be worn upon half 
a dozen fine Sundays in the summer, and at about halfa dozen small 
festive gatherings in the winter. It had been a bright peach colour 
—a mawve, Richard Redmayne had called it when new—but had 
been toned down by midsummer sunshine and long laying-up in 
lavender. She had sewn her choicest pieces of thread-lace—heir- 
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looms and yellow with age—on the neck and sleeves, and she had 
taken out a little white crape shawl of her mother’s to wear over her 
shoulders. This, with her summer bonnet, trimmed with a new 
white ribbon, which she had bought by stealth, would not be so bad, 
she thought. A large shepherd’s-plaid shawl would cover this festal 
attire during the journey, and a black veil would subdue the bright- 
ness of the new ribbon on her bonnet. She was pleased to think 
that she had planned everything so well. 

She had her letter to write after this, and that labour was not 
an easy one. She knew nothing of where she was going, or at what 
church she was to be married; or whether it was to be on the day 
of her flight or the next day. After many ineffectual attempts, she 
wrote briefly : 


‘Dearest aunt Hannah,—Pray do not be angry, or let uncle 
James be angry with me. I am going away to be married to a gen- 
tleman. We are to be married in London; but as our marriage is 
to be kept quite secret for the present, I cannot tell you any more 
yet awhile—I dare not even tell you hisname. I shall write to my 
father by the next mail, to beg his forgiveness for having taken this 
step without waiting for his consent. God bless you, dearest aunt, 
and all at Brierwood! Forgive me for my many faults and short- 
comings in the past, and believe me to be ever and ever your grate- 
ful and affectionate niece, Grace REDMAYNE.’ 


She dressed herself by candle-light, a little while after the ancient 
eight-day clock on the stairs had struck five. O, what a sweet face 
that was which the old-fashioned looking-glass reflected! what a 
pale wild-rose-like beauty, and how little of earth there was in it! 
The next morning, at the same hour, there was to be a change upon 
the fair girlish face, and even less of earthliness. 


It seemed a long walk from Brierwood to Kingsbury through 
the white fog of that November morning. A year ago and Grace 
Redmayne had seldom known what it was to flag or tire upon 
that familiar journey; but to-day, with a thick mist brooding over 
the landscape, and with the confusion in her own mind, it seemed 
to her as if she were going through a strange country. Once she 
stopped by a little gate, and put her hand to her head for a moment 
or two, trying to collect her thoughts, and to overcome the dream- 
like feeling which made everything appear unreal. 

‘Am I really going to meet him—really going to be married ?” 
she said to herself, ‘ or am I walking in my sleep ?’ 

At last she came to the turnstile by the common, fully believing 
that the walk had taken her three hours, and fearing that her lover 
would have lost patience and gone away, leaving her to return to 
Brierwood ignominiously, in the face of that farewell letter. 
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No, he was standing by the turnstile, and received her joyously 
with outstretched arms and a bright smile. 

‘My sweetest, you are better than punctuality itself!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘You are a quarter of an hour before the appointed 
time.’ 

‘ What,’ she cried, bewildered, ‘isn’t it very, very late ?’ 

‘No, Gracey, very early—a quarter to eight. I was here half 
an hour too soon.’ 

‘It seemed so long,’ she said, with a wondering look; ‘ I thought 
I should be hours too late.’ 

‘You were nervous and excited, darling. You have brought 
your carpet-bag too, in spite of all I said, and much too heavy for 
those fragile arms to carry. Come, dear, you had better jump in 
at once. There’s a nasty drizzling rain.’ 

There was, and Grace had been walking through the rain for the 
last ten minutes without being aware of the fact. The fly from 
Tunbridge was waiting. Mr. Walgrave handed her in, wrapped her 
tenderly in a fleecy carriage rug that was the very essence of warmth, 
and they drove off briskly along the soft miry road. It was not a 
bright morning for an elopement, the white mists had slowly melted 
away, leaving a gloomy landscape blurred with rain, under a low dim 
sky ; but for Grace it was a journey through fairyland, the Tunbridge 
express an enchanter’s car rather than a common earthly convey- 
ance. Was she not with him? And he was so kind and tender, 
so thoughtful, so anxious for her comfort. 

Even though London-bridge was a somewhat dirty and dispirit- 
ing place to arrive at, the girl’s spirits did not falter. All fear, all 
doubt had vanished out of her mind, now she was with him. He 
was so good, so noble! Who could be base enough to doubt him ? 

It was only ten o’clock when they alighted at London-bridge. 
Hubert Walgrave put Grace into a cab, gave some brief direction to 
the cabman, and they drove off in a north-westerly direction. 

‘Are we going to drive straight to the church ?’ Grace asked, 
wondering whether she would be able to take off her veil and outer 
shawl, and arrange her bonnet in the vestry. 

‘No, dear; I am going to show you our house first, and to say 
a few serious words to you.’ 

His face was turned a little towards the window as he spoke. 

‘Our house!’ she cried, with childish delight; ‘are we really 
going to have a house ?’ 

‘Well, yes, dearest ; we must live somewhere, you know. We 
are not like the birds of the air, and as I cannot leave London at 
this time of year, I have set up our household gods in the suburbs. 
I think you will like the nest I have chosen, Gracey dear.’ 

‘ How can I help liking it, if you do ?” 

‘A true wife’s answer!’ he said, smiling at the bright spiritual face. 
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Her heart thrilled at the word. 

‘Your wife,’ she murmured softly. ‘How sweet the name 
sounds !’ 

‘Yes, darling; it has been a sacred name ever since the days 
when Eve bore it—yet there was neither church nor law to give it 
to her. It is a word of deeper meaning than narrow-minded bigots 
think.’ 

The speech might have alarmed another woman, in so dubious 
a position as Grace Redmayne’s; but over her pure mind it passed 
like a summer breath across deep water, without leaving a ripple. 

‘You were never in town before, were you, Grace ?’ her lover 
asked lightly. It was not time yet for that serious talk he had 
spoken of just now. 

‘Once only; father brought me, and we went to see the Tower 
and Madame Tussaud’s.’ 

He pointed out churches and buildings as they passed. They 
seemed to be a long time in the streets, and as they went through 
Gray’s-inn-lane, by King’s-cross, and the wild wastes beyond— 
which formed at that time an arid desert of newly-begun railway 
arches, given over to desolation and bill-stickers—Grace hardly saw 
the metropolis in its most dignified aspect. She wondered a little 
that country people could be so delighted with London; but after 
passing the architectural splendours of Kentish-town, where the 
highest development of the builder’s art was manifest in corner 
public-houses, they began to ascend Highgate-rise, which Grace 
thought pretty, and something like the outskirts of Tunbridge. 

They stopped at a cottage on the very top of the hill—a toy 
dwelling-place of the gothic order — with tiny mullioned windows 
below, and miniature oriels above ; just the kind of house to delight 
a girl of nineteen, unawakened to the consideration of coal-cellar, 
wash-house, and dustbin, or to the question whether the architect 
had so placed his kitchen that the smell of the dinner must needs 
pervade the drawing-room. It was one of those bewitching habita- 
tions which look ravishing in a drawing, and concentrate in a small 
compass all possible inconveniences of domestic architecture. 

Mr. Walgrave dismissed the cab, and took Grace and her carpet- 
bag across a few square yards of garden into a tiny hall, and then 
into a drawing-room—such a drawing-room, Grace clasped her hands 
and looked round her with a ery of rapture. 

Her lover had not been idle during his week of preparation. He 
had sent in hothouse flowers enough to fill a small conservatory, 
and to make the little room a positive bower. He had bought things 
with a man’s reckless hand. One of the small sofas was loaded 
with silk-mercer’s parcels, one of the side tables was heaped with 
perfumery, hairbrushes, fans, diamond-cut scent-bottles, little French 
slippers with big cherry-coloured bows, boxes of pale lavender gloves, 
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everything piled up pell-mell, and the papers that had enveloped 
them thrown in a heap into a corner of the room. 

‘You see I have not forgotten you, Grace,’ he said, opening one 
of the silk mercer’s parcels, and showing her half a dozen dresses, 
such dresses as she could hardly have imagined out of a fairy tale. 
‘ Of course there are no end of things I did not know how to buy; 
but you can drive down to the West-end this afternoon and select 
those for yourself.’ 

‘How good you are to me!’ the girl cried, standing by with 
clasped hands, while he unfolded the glistening silk dresses one 
after another, and flung them in billows of brightness at her feet— 
blue, rose, peach, maize, pearly gray, not a useful colour among 
them, chosen with a man’s eye for mere prettiness in the abstract. 

She stood like Margaret looking at her jewels in the cottage 
chamber, and with the tempter by her side. 

‘0, how lovely, how lovely! But, O, please stop, you are spoil- 
ing them!’ she cried, agonised by his clumsiness. 

He trampled ruthlessly on the silks, and took her to his breast 
and kissed her. 

‘ My dear one, it is you who are lovely!’ he whispered; ‘do you 
think I shall admire you any more for these paltry auxiliaries? But 
it is worth all the silk dresses in Regent-street to see the light in 
your face as you look at them.’ 

She disengaged herself from him gently. 

‘Hubert,’ she said, pointing to a clock on the mantelpiece, 
‘isn’t it time for us to go to the church? I have heard my father 
say that people can’t be married after twelve o’clock ; but I suppose 
in London it’s different.’ 

‘London means liberty, Grace. People who live in London 
hold themselves accountable for their actions to their own con- 
sciences, not to their next-door neighbour.’ 

He glanced behind him to see that the door was shut, went over 
to it even to convince himself of the fact, and then came back to 
Grace with a sudden seriousness in his face and manner. He took 
both her hands, and looked down at her gravely and tenderly. 

‘Grace,’ he said, ‘Iam going to put your affection to the crucial 
test. You pretend to be very fond of me, and I think you are; but 
after all you are little more than a schoolgirl, fifteen years my junior, 
and the love may be shallow—only a fancy perhaps at best.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ she cried vehemently; ‘it was no fancy. I was 
breaking my heart when you came to me.’ 

‘Now, Grace, God knows I love you as dearly as ever man loved 
woman, and that I am ready to make any reasonable sacrifice for 
your sake; but—’ 

He paused, checked by a sudden huskiness, perhapsarrested also by 
something in the face looking up at him, which whitened to the lips. 
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‘But what ?’ Grace Redmayne asked slowly. 

‘I cannot marry you. Your home shall be as bright a one as 
wife ever had, your lover as devoted as ever husband on this earth. 
Nothing but the empty form shall be wanting; and our union must 
needs be all the more sacred to me because it will be consecrated by 
a sacrifice on your part. I will love you all the days of my life, 
Grace, but I cannot marry you.’ 

She looked at him fixedly, with wide-open eyes that seemed to 
him to grow unnaturally large, and then change to a lighter colour 
as she looked. Her white lips moved, as if she tried to echo his 
words, in sheer amazement; but no sound came from them but a 
little choking cry, with which she fell heavily to the ground. 

Hubert Walgrave remembered the scene of the viper in Clevedon 
Chase. He knelt down and raised her gently, with her head upon 
his knee, calling loudly for help. 

The domestic offices were not remote, and it is possible that the 
newly-hired servants were lurking a little nearer than their legiti- 
mate abiding place. A young woman rushed into the room, shrieked, 
glanced at the heap of tumbled silks, jumped at once to the con- 
clusion that her master and mistress had been quarrelling, and then 
began the usual cabalistic formula in fainting cases. 

Without any effect, however. Grace Redmayne lay like a statue, 
white and cold, with her head upon her lover’s knee. 

‘She is in the habit of fainting in this way,’ Mr. Walgrave said 
nervously, ‘it’s constitutional. But I think you’d better send for 
the nearest doctor. Quick, quick!—good God, woman, what are 
you staring at!’ 

The housemaid fled to the cook, whom she dispatched in quest 
of a surgeon. Mr. Walgrave lifted the statue-like form with a 
great effort, and placed it gently on the sofa. He knelt down and laid 
his hand above the heart. Great heavens, what an awful stillness ! 
He bent his ear down to the girl’s breast and listened, but could 
hear no sound; and in a sudden terror rushed to the bell, rang 
violently, and then came back, to fling more water over the pallid 
face. 

It was something worse than pallid. What was that cold bluish 
shade which crept over it as he looked ? 

He had not long to wait the answer to that question. The local 
surgeon came in, pushed him aside unceremoniously, and stooped 
down to examine the patient. 

‘Good God!’ he exclaimed, after the briefest scrutiny, ‘a case 
-of heart disease. She is dead!’ 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


THERE are few things which have made more progress during the 
present generation than church music. Twenty or thirty years ago 
it was considered an addition to, rather than part of, the service ; 
and Queen Elizabeth’s injunction seems to give reason for this notion. 
The hymn was the gilt which covered the pill of the sermon, and 
somewhat relieved the boredom caused by the droning of the illite- 
rate clerk. The arrangement was partial, and hard upon non-musical 
people, who probably had recourse to sweetmeats or snuff, accord- 
ing to their age. The music was not of a very high class, and any 
cultivation of it as an art was almost restricted to cathedrals and 
collegiate churches. Anything in the shape of choral service was 
considered an impertinence, and in parish churches generally, no- 
thing was sung but the glorias and a few hymns. The canticles 
were rarely chanted, and to chant the psalms was considered rank 
popery. In remote village churches the services were read in some 
cases without the addition of a note of music ; and when music was 
supplied, it was of an appalling character. The butler from the 
squire’s, the gardener from the parson’s, and such amateurs, would 
occupy the organ-gallery, armed with flutes, fiddles, violoncellos, and 
clarionets. These instruments had to be tuned during the service ; 
and when they were tuned, the eccentric individuality of the per- 
formers, and the vain attempts of the singers to keep the peace with 
them, by adopting their notions of time, were almost too much for 
the most pious and unmusical in the congregation. Who does not 
know the numerous ludicrous incidents in connection with this ? 
Thackeray’s celebrated Duke, who never went to church in town, 
but used to sing the hymns in the family pew in the country with 
fine effect, must have been a man of great moral courage. Then 
came the period of innovation, and the barrel-organ was introduced 
into the village church, with its one or two barrels, each bristling 
with a few hymn tunes, and perhaps a chant, and a march for the 
voluntary ; ‘ Devizes,’ the ‘ Old-hundredth,’ the ‘ Emperor’s hymn,’ 
&c., being taken with the regularity of the rotation of the farmer’s 
crops. Then the village children were trained to sing these tunes, 
to the admiration and emulation of the bucolic congregation. Pre- 
sently we get the harmonium, which requires something more than 
a mechanical manipulation. Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
with a musical turn were in great demand, and clergymen’s daugh- 
ters exhibited a strong enthusiasm for, though unripe knowledge of, 
sacred music. This interference and assistance of the ladies of the 
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parson’s family has since, in many cases, proved a terrible nuisance. 
Twenty years ago, if a town had a large organ, it was a matter to 
boast of, and dissenters rarely indulged in such a luxury. The singers 
in the churches sat in the organ-loft at the west end, and sang their 
hymns, while the organist put in wonderful interludes between the 
verses. Only a few eccentrics in the congregation presumed to join 
in, and these generally made themselves conspicuous and disagree- 
able ; the rest followed the words of the hymns by means of their 
gold eye-glasses, nodding their heads solemnly and reverently. People 
who have not yet arrived at middle age can remember all this—the 
dreariness and indifference which was the lot of all efforts in favour 
of church music. Within the last twenty years, however, matters 
have been wonderfully altered. The Puseyite movement caused a 
vitality in the direction of musical improvement hitherto unknown. 
The canticles were chanted, and then the psalms, following the ex- 
ample of cathedrals and collegiate churches. Little boys with dirty 
boots were put into surplices, and accompanied the clergy in their 
procession to the choir. Tradesmen, clerks, and professional men 
donned the white garment, and were rewarded for their pains by 
being pelted and hooted. Still the movement went on, the high- 
church party in the van, the low-church party following at a re- 
spectful distance, and dissenters a long way off. Then came the 
day when Anglican chants were discarded as frivolous, and Gre- 
gorians were yelled out by an excited congregation like an Indian 
war-cry. It was argued that as the ereeds and services of the church 
were unchangeable, so should be the music; and so the clergy went 
back to the middle ages for their melodies ; while, with strange in- 
consistency, they burnt the unhallowed gas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and worked their organs by steam and by hydraulic pressure. 
Anon full-blown ritualism was the order of the day. ‘Hymns ancient 
and modern’ were discarded by the extreme Catholics; and we had 
the strange contrast of a service of the severest type relieved by 
hymns, processional and recessional, which have little more dignity 
than a lively waltz. It was at this time that the monotonous style 
of preaching was given up, and that ranting of an extreme type 
accompanied the frantic hymns. The primitive Methodists were 
altogether beaten by the church of England. 

We have remarked that music has made wonderful progress in 
our religious services. So it has. But, after all, what has it done 
in comparison with what it might do? With a few exceptions, the 
music of our churches is far below the standard of a third-class 
concert. Even in our cathedrals the services are sometimes very 
slovenly, the chanting of the psalms being a stumbling-block. The 
choirs in a few of them are miserably inefficient, and it will happen 
occasionally that six or eight boys, with only three or four men, 
have all the vocal work to do. The organ has to make up the 
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deficiencies, and, instead of being an accompaniment, becomes noisy 
and self-assertive. The earthquakes in the galleries of the Chapel 
Royal Whitehall, and St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, are notable ex- 
amples of the undue preponderance of the instrument. There are 
some places where a stranger would, as a matter of course, expect 
to hear music of a first-class character,—St. Paul’s Cathedral, for 
instance ; yet the slovenly singing heard there at times has been a 
matter of frequent comment. The mention of a few notable metro- 
politan churches would almost exhaust the list of those where really 
good music can be heard. First and foremost must be placed All 
Saints Margaret-street, where music of the most ambitious cha- 
racter is performed, and at the same time most hearty congregationai 
singing. St. Andrew’s Wells-street is another notable church. The 
service at the Temple is a model in its way, though anything but 
congregational ; the people go to hear and not to sing. At St. Bar- 
nabas Pimlico the music is good and congregational, but not of an 
ambitious character. The music at the Foundling Hospital is fine, 
but there is nothing congregational about it. At Westminster Abbey 
there is a fine organ and a good choir, but the effect is not always 
good. The special services at St. Paul’s Cathedral are notable for 
the large body of voices and the grand effect of some of the well- 
known hymns, in which the immense congregation heartily joins. 

In some churches where the ritual is very high, the vestments 
gorgeous, and where it is evident that the money lavished upon the 
services is large, the musical effects are disappointing, as we have 
more than hinted already. It is generally supposed that in Roman 
Catholic cathedrals and churches the music is perfection ; but this 
is not really the case. At the Brompton Oratory and St. George’s 
Southwark good music can be heard; but in many Roman churches 
this part of the service is indifferent. The priests are often at 
loggerheads with the professional West-end choir, and the latter is 
sometimes very rusty. In the cathedral church of St. John’s Sal- 
ford, the musical portion of the service is very poor, the organ being 
a wretched one. In some of the Roman Catholic churches of Man- 
chester the case is very different. In the provinces there are many 
instances of fine musical services, but these only make the exception. 
‘One of the most celebrated churches is the parish church of Leeds, 
whose vicars are made bishops and deans. Here we have a splendid 
choir, who attack music of the most Qifficult character. The organ 
is one of those wonderful instruments which combine great power 
with exquisite beauty of tone. The regulations for its preservation 
are most elaborate. The organist is one of the few great players 
we have, and a service at this church is a musical treat; yet it is 
not entirely a congregational one. Many churches in the country 
might be mentioned where the music is very good, but seems to 
frighten the congregation. Some of the dissenting chapels in the 
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metropolis are noted for good music, and in many of them the con- 
gregation join in the singing ; but neither in church nor chapel do we 
find music occupying its proper position. 

The theory we hold is, that anything devoted to the service of 
the church should be of the best. In the matter of architecture this 
principle has been followed; for there is nothing in secular archi- 
tecture so magnificent or so perfect as our chief cathedrals and 
churches. In music, however, it appears that the concert-room and 
hall monopolise the best of everything. There is an idea that too 
much music, or music of too high a character, is an impertinence. 
So we have squalling charity-children, or the quartet choir, or fussy 
amateurs, as the case may be. Any average musician is put on 
the rack when he enters a church, and his torture culminates in 
the sermon. The discourse and the singing are worthy of each 
other, and both unworthy of the occasion and the subject. The 
subject of congregational music may be divided into two parts—the 
professional choir, and the congregation. Both are at present in- 
efficient. There is a great diversity of ideas upon their relative 
duties ; but it may be laid down as a general rule, that in any service 
of an advanced character there must be portions taken by choir and 
congregation conjointly, and portions for the choir alone. It is next 
to impossible to train a whole congregation to join in the elaborate 
‘anthems which only well-trained singers can attempt successfully. 
But there are portions of the service, the chants, the responses, and 
the hymns, in which the congregation might reasonably be supposed 
to take an accurate part. Unfortunately musical education is at so 
low an ebb that this is at present impossible. Most people can join 
in a unison hymn and sing the melody, but there is not one in 
fifty who can properly sing a part. This is the more lamentable 
‘when we remember the time and money spent on so-called musical 
education. Nearly every girl of the middle classes is taught to 
punish the pianoforte, to the discomfiture of her friends and ac- 
quaintances. It may be that she has a taste for drawing or some 
other accomplishment: but no; fashion has ordained that she must 
play the piano, and perhaps, with a positive distaste for the drudgery, 
she is obliged for years to go through the finger-drill, until she 
either gives it up in disgust, or becomes, as has really been the 
case, such an accomplished player, without the slightest knowledge 
of the theory of music, that if the veriest discord were put before 
her, she would play it, her ear meanwhile in submission to the eye, 
and not a note of the horrible rubbish wanting. It is also the 
fashion for youths to try their hands and mouths at harmoniums, 
pianofortes, cornets, flutes, let alone such instruments of torture as 
accordions and concertinas. Now supposing that any of these attain 
great proficiency, it is probable that no one will care to hear them, 
’ for, by the payment of a shilling or so, the masters of any solo 
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instruments can be heard. If they would undertake to play an 
instrument which might be useful in a band, it would be better, but 
they won’t; they must play solo instruments. Meanwhile they 
always carry about with them that noblest of instruments, the human 
voice, which they do not know how to use. They might as well be 
dumb. If the boys and girls of our public, private, and charity 
schools had only an hour or two a week devoted to the training of 
their voices in any public assembly, we might find a ready-made 
chorus. Very few people are incapable of singing. The human 
voice generally contains an octave and a half of musical notes, 
sufficient for ordinary part-singing. A band of drunken Germans 
going home late at night will charm the irate householder, whose 
indignation is aroused by a comparatively sober Briton howling out 
‘ Champagne Charlie.’ 

When we have made every boy and girl, not absolutely inca- 
pacitated, a vocalist who can read simple music, there will be no 
difficulty about our church services. Then it may be considered 
whether the time has not arrived to add.to the instrumental strength 
of our church music. The organ is sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses ; but on festival occasions we might have a full orchestra, as 
they do in Roman Catholic churches. Some people think that it is 
impossible to praise God by scraping catgut, or beating a drum ; but 


the same argument might extend to the man who blows the bellows, - 


works the hydraulic machine, or tends the steam-engine which sup- 
plies the organ with wind. It might also be used with reference to 
the partly mechanical work of the organist himself. Something has 
already been done in the direction of orchestral music. A trumpet is 
occasionally heard in Westminster Abbey; and, we believe, a harp at 
St. Andrew’s Wells-street. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, upon one occa- 
sion, when Martin Luther’s judgment-hymn was sung, a man with a 
trumpet was placed in the whispering-gallery ; no doubt to take the 
part of the archangel sounding the last trumpet. If this sort of thing 
were carried out in its absurdity, it might lead to the revival of the 
ancient mystery ; but if the principle of the admission of an orchestra 
is granted, the results might be sublime. Here is a field for enthu- 
siastic young clergymen. No fear of bishops or privy councils. Let 
them not trouble themselves about vestments, or incense, or candles ; 
but let them either preach a good short sermon, or engage a good 
preacher ; then, if they have a large well-trained choir, and a musical 
congregation containing, say, a thousand educated voices, if on fes- 
tival occasions they can add a powerful orchestra, there would be 
little difficulty in finding the funds. It may be that people would 
go for the sake of the music; but we can’t deal with that argument 
here, except to ask if church services should be made as repulsive as 
possible, in order to insure that only the sincere should attend them? 
Whether it be from affectation, from pure love, or through fashion, 
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music is now the art which is most cultivated by the people. Why 
we should only have a burlesque of it in our churches is not clear. 
It is true that there may be devotion in a barn without any external 
pomp or rich offerings; but as men can only judge of devotion by 
externals, it is as fair to judge those who give their best to the ser- 
vice of God to be devout, as it is to suppose that those who lead a 
good life are influenced by a love of morality. When we read of the 
magnificent services of the Jewish church, and of the heartiness of 
the primitive Christians, and when we remember that the influence 
of the church has produced some of the finest musical works ever 
written, it is difficult to think of dreary Scottish precentors, of the 
nasal horrors of the conventicle, and of the stupid productions heard 
in the church of England with patience. The day may perhaps 
arrive when our splendid temples shall be filled with harmony as 
perfect as the symmetry of the buildings, with melody as exquisite 
as the decorations, and with a volume of praise as massive as the 
foundations, and as real as the piety of those who laid them. 





HOW I CAME TO FAIL IN LITERATURE 


I pon’ suppose that in these days anybody cares for, the troubles: 
of authors. Ifa man or woman either expect to gain any sympathy 
for their heart-sickness by confiding their griefs to the public, they 
are grievously mistaken. Who sympathises with the failing voices 
of singers, who with the failing eyes of painters, who with the failing 
hearts of authors? Life is for the strong, the weak must die: 
such the creed of the day, a creed which shall hereafter bear a fruit. 
that may much astonish its well-fed professors. 

My only excuse for sharing my disappointment with the world 
is, that the incident which led to it was indirectly the result of my own 
stupidity. It may be a warning to others to read of it. My pro- 
spects as a littérateur were at first by no means discouraging. I 
had written sundry books for children which had been well received, 
and which brought in some profit, although not much. I had been 
engaged in a compilation for a publisher, whom I will call Mr. Nixon. 
I had done the thing to his satisfaction, and I had almost completed 
an original work, which my publisher had nearly made up his mind 
to undertake. One morning I received from him a note which ran 
in this fashion: ‘Dear Barber, will you come down and dine on 
Thursday at six? I will talk over your book after dinner.’ Need 
I say that I accepted the invitation ? 

Nixon lived in a very pleasant mansion in Hertfordshire, a house 
lying on a sunny well-wooded slope, commanding a sweet fertile 
little valley, through which wandered a streamlet, here and there 
expanding into a pool or tiny lake. It lay about a mile from the 
station, and a pleasant field-path led across to it through the 
churchyard. The train I came down by gave me a full hour to 
reach the house. I had dressed before I started, wearing a light 
coat over my dinner costume; and tempted by the fineness of the 
evening, I loitered slowly along the footpath till I came to the old 
church. It was a dear old church. Now I am a great lover of 
churches, and delight especially in finding one untouched by the 
ravages of restorers. I had met the rector on the way, and knew 
that I should find his church almost intact, he being indeed a vener- 
able ecclesiastic of the evangelical type. For when on my way to 
a church I meet a smart young parson with a cassock waistcoat 
and brisk business look, my heart sinks into my shoes; he means 
energy, improvement, smart little school-houses, smart church, 
restored after the ideas of one of the fashionable architects of 
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the day, all the history of the old church gone, its meaning utterly 
effaced. 
This little church in Hertfordshire had suffered only from church- 


wardens, who, being merely utilitarian creatures desirous of saving” 
rates, had patched and plastered with unfeeling hands, but had left. 


much untouched—much that delighted my church-loving eyes. I 


had entered by a little door on the north side; for my egress the- 


old sexton unbarred the great south door, which opened into a porch 
whence the fair green churchyard sloped down to a thicket of flower- 
ing shrubs crowned by tall trees, which hid the village parsonage. 
And on this pleasant summer evening the sight of those quiet graves, 
lit up by the slanting rays of the declining sun, gave a calm and quiet 
content to a restless heart. But there was one horrible sight 


which marred the peace and beauty of the scene. In a corner of 


the graveyard stood a monstrous marble monument, as bright and 
shiny and staring as the whitest of marble and brightest of enamel 
could make it. Two angels, life-size—as far as I can judge, who 
have never met with any of the species—stood on the top, with 


clasped hands pointing to the skies; at each corner of the tomb- 


were iron pots with dangling chains. . 

The clock struck six ; the old church had detained me longer 
than I fancied. I should be late for Mr. Nixon’s dinner; and I 
knew him to be a punctual nervous man. I hurried on fast, and 
reached the house heated and flustered, found everybody waiting in 
the drawing-room, Nixon, watch in hand, cross and captious. I 
have not eaten his salt since, andI may disinterestedly confess that 
his dinner was an uncommonly good one; and as I sat next to a 


pretty lively girl who was staying in the house, I enjoyed myself 


much. She, too, was a great lover of churches, and drew me out 
upon the subject. Warmed by her approving glances, and by two 
or three glasses of champagne, I began to talk fast and well—gave 


her a graphic sketch of the old church and the old parson and the 


old sexton ; and by and by I found that the conversation about me 
had ceased, and that I had the ear of the table. I had come to 
the porch of the old church, and the pleasant God’s-aere and the 


hideous monument in the corner, and waxed righteously indignant. 


on the subject. What right had a man, merely because he was 
rich, to disfigure such a simple pretty spot with the vulgar memo- 
ries of his wealth and ostentation? I scathed the angels with 
withering sarcasm, metaphorically I spat into the iron pots. As 
I spoke, a chill and shudder came over the people at the table ; 
dessert was only just on, bat the ladies rose, their wine untasted; 
my pretty friend fled from my side, and I was left at one end of the 
mahogany table dumb and confounded. 
Nixon looked at me with a sickly smile. 
‘I’ve got a beastly headache,’ he said. ‘ You won’t mind my 
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leaving you, Barber. Help yourself to wine; but mind and don’t 
miss your train, for there’s nothing after 8.20. I don’t feel well 
enough to go into the book affair.’ 

There was another guest beside myself, and we pushed the 
decanters about for a while, and then coffee was brought in to us 
with a message that the ladies were very sorry, but Miss Nixon— 
Nixon was a widower, and his daughter presided at his table—Miss 
Nixon was very poorly, would we take our coffee downstairs? I 
thought that they were an uncommonly queer family; but that I 
had done anything to cause the disturbance in the house I had not 
the least idea. The other guest and myself walked quietly away to 
the station, and passed through the churchyard. I went up to the 
horrible monument, drawn to it by an irresistible fascination—there 
was an inscription on the side. 

‘Sacred to the memory of Felicia, the beloved wife of John 
Nixon, Esq., of Founthill, in this parish.’ There was some poetry 
besides, but I couldn’t read that. I could only sit down on a 
mound of turf and gasp for breath. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘ Why, it’s his wirn’s monument I’ve been poking fun at!’ 

‘ Didn’t you know ?’ said my friend. 

‘Know! do you think I’m such a heartless brute as to’— and 
then, despite my remorse and compunction, the comicality of the 
thing so struck my mind that I went off into a roar of laughter, in 
which my friend heartily joined. 

We heard a rustling behind us, and hastily rising, we saw a 
dark figure turning back along the path to Founthill. It was 
Nixon, who, as I afterwards found, every night paid a visit to the 
little churchyard on the hill. Poor faithful little soul! that I should 
have so wounded it, is to me one of the saddest memories of my 
life; and yet I can’t help laughing whenever I think of it. I don’t 
laugh, however, when I see my pile of unpublished ms. every day 
growing larger. If I subside eventually into a critic, those marble 
angels will be to blame for it. 
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POOR JAMES WYMPER 


BY ALBANY FONBLANQUEB, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE TANGLED SKEIN,’ ETC. 


WHEN he was a child they called him ‘poor little James.’ He 
wasn’t little, and he wasn’t poor, so far as worldly goods went ; 
nor did those who called him ‘ poor’ use the word in kindness to- 
wards the motherless neglected boy. He had red eyelids. No power 
could brush his hair smooth, or keep the knees of his trousers clean. 
He had a wonderful faculty for cutting his fingers, and wrapping 
them up in unpleasant-looking rags. He always had a cold in his 
head. At the age of twelve he could barely read two syllables. His 
only use in the world appeared to be to serve as an awful example 
to naughty boys, who would play with knives and disliked soap and 
water; and for this purpose he was used pretty freely. They sent 
him to a big school, where he did nothing but get bullied; and when 
his father died, and left him very poor in a new sense of the word, 
the distant relative who took him in charge out of charity could find 
no better employment for him than to sweep out the office and run 
of errands. By this time he had ceased to be ‘ poor little James,’ 
and became Poor James WYMPER. 

He could do nothing good of himself, and by some curious per- 
versity set himself to undo the good others had done. He had a 
craze for taking things to pieces by no means equalled by his capa- 
city to put them together again. He complained that they did not 
give him time, and declared that this granted, the condition of the 
victims of his handiwork would be improved. Be this as it might 
be, every piece of mechanism that fell in his way, from his cousin’s 
sewing-machine to the great hydraulic press at his protector’s works, 
was made to suffer. 

He had a fatal aptitude for being always in the way. He seemed 
to be all elbows. He could not move ten steps to save his life with- 
out treading upon some one’s toes, or upsetting something. When 
you spoke to him, he was always in a fog. ‘ The boy is half an 
idiot,’ groaned the worthy cotton-spinner, whose bread he ate. 

At the age of eighteen he had made only two friends in the 
world, a blacksmith and a cat—an evil-minded black Tom, who swore 
at every one else, and bit them savagely when they attempted to put 
him through the tricks which poor James Wymper had taught him. 
Amateur hammering at the forge did not improve untidy Jim’s ap- 
pearance, and his cat—not being in a show—did not increase his 
income. He ran errands for his cousin like a boy when he had at- 
tained man’s estate, until one day when he ran one for himself— 
and did not come back again. 
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Fears were entertained that he had come to a bad end. The 
police were put in motion and rewards offered; but his friend the 
blacksmith, upon being pressed, said that he had gone to ‘ Mereker’ 
—cat and all. 

I do not think that his relations were broken-hearted. I fancy 
that good Mr. Bryce the cotton-spinner was rather glad to be rid of 
his wife’s cousin the errand-boy. His wife, who was not unkind to 
the forlorn lad in a way of her own—a very cold way it was—sighed 
several times apropos of nothing, and murmured, ‘ Poor James 
Wymper !’ 


Five years passed, and Mrs. Bryce was left a widow, by no 
means so well provided for as she expected to be. Moreover there 
was a lawsuit about the will, and a squabble in the winding-up of 
the partnership. She was glad to ‘get shut’—as her defunct lord 
would have said—of Manchester; and seeing an advertisement to 
the effect that a widow lady having a house too large for her, plea- 
santly situated on the Thames near Maidenhead, was prepared to 
share it with just such a person as herself, transported herself thi- 
ther, after a due exchange of references and suchlike formalities, and 
found no reason to regret what she had done. 

The other widow does not figure much in this story, and there- 
fore it will be enough to say that she was a quiet lady-like woman, 
rather afraid of her partner in housekeeping, with a daughter, 
aged eighteen, who ruled the pair, and made the place very pleasant. 

Bessy Jervoice was not pretty. Besides her eyes she had not a 
good feature in her face; but it was a good face—earnest and lov- 
ing, with a sub-current of fun running under it (as the stream runs 
under the water-lilies), and rippling out constantly. Her figure and 
her hair were simply perfection. Her little thoroughbred hands were 
ever busy, and the patter of her dainty feet was pleasant music in 
many a poor cottage. 

Things went on very smoothly at the river-side villa until one 
rainy day, when, without a ‘ with your leave,’ or ‘ by your leave,’ or 
letter, or telegram, or message, or any other sort of preparation, in 
marches poor James Wymper, dripping with rain and splashed with 
mud up to his hat ! 

‘If you please, cousin Margaret, I’ve come back,’ he said, sub- 
siding in his old low-spirited way into an amber-satin drawing-room 
chair, which in two minutes he soaked through and through. 

That was all. No excuse, no petition; a simple announcement 
that he had come back, conveyed in a manner which made it suffi- 
ciently clear that he intended to remain. ‘If you please, cousin 
Margaret, I’ve come back.’ Not another word did he say, and re- 
lapsed into thinking of something else, as usual. 

Interrogated respecting his luggage, he replied that it was on 
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the hall-table, and there, sure enough, was found a sodden bundle 
containing a soiled flannel-shirt, a pair of slippers, two pipes, a cloth 
cap without a peak, and a sailor’s knife. In answer to farther in- 
quiries he stated that his means were eightpence, that he had been 
living in America, that he~had walked from Liverpool, and that he 
wanted something to eat. When dried and fed, and asked what he 
was going to do, he said, ‘Whatever you please;’ and appearing to 
consider that all difficulty was thus disposed of, he went to sleep. 

Poor Mrs. Bryce was at her wits’ end. Ordinary hints were 
thrown away upon such a man. When she said she supposed he 
was going on to London, he replied, O dear no, he had come from 
London. When she told him she was only a lodger in the house, 
he observed that it was a very nice house to lodge in. I have said 
that she was kind to him in her way when he was an errand-boy, 
and somehow she could not be hard upon him now. There was 
something half ludicrous, half melancholy, in his helplessness that 
disarmed them all. Bessy declared him to be the largest baby she 
had ever seen, persisted in speaking of him as it, and scandalised 
the matrons by inquiring gravely after tea, which of them was going 
to put it to bed. 

‘It’s rather unkind for you to jest so, Bessy,’ said poor Mrs. 
Bryce, ‘ when you see how distressed I am. What on earth am I 
to do ?’ 

‘I suppose it’s too old for the Foundling ?’ mused Bessy. 

‘ Bessy, be quiet !’ said her mother. 

‘ You dear old darling,’ said the pert one afterwards, ‘ don’t you 
see that we cannot treat this thing seriously without making it doubly 
painful for dear Mrs. Bryce? It will all come right in the end.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, but when is the end to begin ?’ 

It was to begin by special arrangement the next day, after break- 
fast; when the following conversation took place: 

‘Now, James,’ said his cousin, ‘ we shall not be interrupted for 
some time, and you must really give me your serious attention.’ 

‘ Yes, cousin Margaret.’ 

‘You see, James, you are a man now, and must act and be 
treated—do you understand ?—treated, like other people.’ 

‘ That’s just what I want to be.’ 

‘Well, then, I must tell you frankly that I am much annoyed 
by your coming here as you did.’ 

‘It wasn’t my fault that it rained, cousin Margaret. I wish it 
hadn’t,’ he replied piteously. 

‘I’m not speaking of your coming in wet and spoiling the chairs, 
sir; I am much annoyed at your coming here at all.’ 

The good widow thought that she would get on best by being 
angry, but it was no use. 

‘ Where else was I to go to?’ he asked. 
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‘How you found me out, I cannot think,’ sighed the victim. 
The observation was an unlucky one. 

‘Ah, ha!’ he chuckled, ‘ you thought I was a stupid, did you?’ 

And then followed a long weary story of how passing through 
Manchester, he had seen this person and spoken to that, and ob- 
tained the clue by which he had hunted his listener down. What 
made it more provoking was the credit he took for this cleverness. 
He warmed to his subject as he went on, and finished with the air 
of a man who had rendered an important service, and expected to 
have it promptly recognised. 

This threw his victim’s cut-and-dried speeches off the line. 

‘O dear, O dear!’ she cried. ‘It doesn’t matter how you found 
me out; you have done so. The question is, what am I to do with 
you, now you’re here? What am I to do with you?’ 

‘I don’t know, cousin Margaret.’ 

‘You don’t know! A pretty answer for a man of five- or six-and- 
twenty. Now look here, James Wymper. I should like to do some- 
thing for you for your poor mother’s sake, but I cannot; and—and 
you have no right to thrust yourself upon me like this, and—and— 
are you attending to me, James Wymper ?’ 

‘Yes, cousin Margaret,’ he replied with a jerk, coming suddenly 
out of his fog. 

‘ What was I saying?’ 

‘That you would like to do something for me for my poor 
mother’s sake.’ 

‘ That was only half what I said, sir. How dare you pick out my 
words like that! I went on to say that I couldn’t do anything for 
you, and I can’t. I’ve not the means. I’m very poor; I can hardly 
manage for myself. My husband left me very badly off.’ 

‘ Did he leave me anything ?’ 

‘You! after your conduct—running away, and frightening us 
as you did? Is it likely?’ 

‘I know it was wrong to run away, cousin Margaret, but you 
see I’ve come back again,’ he said with the utmost gravity. 

This was conclusive. For the last half-hour she had been try- 
ing to din into his head that he had no business to come back, and 
here he was, taking credit for having returned, as an act which 
was to cancel all the offences of his youth! Perceiving that his 
reply had troubled her, he proceeded to promise upon his word of 
honour that he would never, never run away again. What was to be 
done with such a man? Talking was clearly useless. One of two 
courses only remained—to endure him, or call a policeman and turn 
him out neck and crop. 

Mrs. Bryce did not call a policeman. 

The conduct of poor James Wymper during the next two or 
three days was what, in another man, would have roused the in- 
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dignation of all concerned by its almost sublime audacity. The pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Charles Mathews in Cool as a Cucumber are timid 
and retiring in comparison with those of Mrs. Jervoice’s unwelcome 
guest. Ifthe house and all it contained had belonged to him, and 
its inhabitants were dependents upon his bounty, he could not have 
behaved more freely; and all this with an air of innocence which 
utterly disarmed opposition. 

‘O, never mind me,’ was his refrain; ‘I don’t want to trouble 
anybody. I'll do it all for myself. I’m all right. You let me alone 
and see.’ 

His first great exploit was to precipitate himself upon a washing 
and wringing machine which he found, out of order and disused, in 
a cellar; and whether he had improved in dexterity, or sufficient 
time was granted him for the realisation of his ideas, need not be 
discussed here. The result was satisfactory. Not only did he put 
the thing into working order, but he worked it himself, to the intense 
delight of Bessy and consternation of the cook. 

Many other useful things he did. He made a wind-mill which 
pumped water up to the top of the house, and saved the sixpence a 
day which had been paid to a boy for this labour. He mended an 
old boat there was, and took Bessy out for rows on the river. He 
became that young lady’s right-hand man in her garden. Before a 
month was over, not only had cousin Margaret become quite resigned 
to have him on her hands, but Mrs. Jervoice refused to accept any 
remuneration for his board and lodging, declaring that he was well 
worth his keep. It was something, you see, for these lone women 
to have a man about the house who could and would put his hand 
to this and that. He did not cut his fingers now. 

Before this satisfactory condition of affairs had been arrived at, 
tailor and hosier had been set to work, and really poor James Wym- 
per brightened up wonderfully in appearance under their hands. If 
his head had not been so big, and his elbows and knees so uncom- 
fortably conspicuous, he would not have been a bad-looking man. 
He was evidently a good-hearted one. He would do anything in 
his power, poor fellow, for any one; was in fact rather too active 
sometimes when he had been longer than usual in one of his fogs, 
on which occasions he would labour like an amiable bull in a china 
shop, and cause some consternation. Of course he made friends 
with the nearest blacksmith. 

In the early days, when he had not ceased to be considered.a 
nuisance and an intruder, Bessy had stood his friend. One always 
takes an interest in those one befriends, and Bessy took a great in- 
terest in poor James Wymper—drawing him out, encouraging him, 
and defending him against practical jokes; but as time passed this 
young person’s feelings towards him appeared to undergo a change. 
Instead of praising what he did, and encouraging him to farther ex- 
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ertion, she found fault and snubbed him. She ceased to make fun 
of him as ‘it,’ and had a store of little bitter disparaging remarks— 
about his dependence, his want of self-respect, and so on—ready to 
shoot at him. ‘I think you are too severe on poor James Wymper,’ 
Mrs. Jervoice would say; ‘he is really very willing, and one must 
not expect too much of him, poor fellow.’ If another man had done 
what he did, he would not have been damned with such faint praise, 
but he was only ‘poor James Wymper;’ and, like the proverbial 
prophet, had little credit in his own country. 

One morning was marked with an unusual event—poor James 
Wymper received a letter with American stamps upon it. 

Amongst the visitors at Willow Bank—the Thames-side villa of 
Mrs. Jervoice—was a certain Mr. Augustus Bailey, a young gentle- 
man of pleasing and varied accomplishments. He could sing you 
music-hall songs nearly as well as the ‘ great comiques’ his masters. 
He could imitate most celebrated actors, and was a mighty punster. 
For the better exhibition of such talents a butt was indispensable, 
and he found one ready made in poor James Wymper. It is need- 
less to observe that poor James Wymper did not love Mr. Augustus 
Bailey ; but it was curious that a usually amiable girl like Bessy 
Jervoice should encourage the latter in sallies which were often as 
ungenerous as they were insolent. 

‘I want you to put my sewing machine in good order, Mr. 
Wymper,’ said Bessy one day, ‘and mind it works smoothly, for 
I’ve got to make a dress in a hurry.’ 

‘ What for ?’ asked he. 

‘A picnic.’ 

‘ What’s a picnic ?’ 

‘ Don’t tease.’ 

‘ Very well ;’ and he set to work on the sewing machine. 

Bessy took a seat beside him, and mollified by his obedience, 
condescended to explain the rites and mysteries of a picnic. This 
one was got up by Mr. Augustus Bailey, and—as she narrated—it 
was ‘Mr. Bailey will provide’ this, and ‘ Mr. Bailey thinks’ that ; 
until the workman threw down his screw-driver in a passion, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Confound Mr. Bailey!’ Bessy was astonished. ~She got 
as far as, ‘Why, you’re not jeal—’ when she became very red, and 
checked herself. 

‘I’m not what ?’ asked poor James Wymper. 

‘ You’re not so stupid as you try to make out, sir.’ 

‘ That’s not what you were going to say.’ 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

‘You said, ‘‘you are not jel’””—something.’ 

‘Not jelly then, or salt or sugar, that you should melt in a 
shower,’ she replied. The last-quoted opinion of the great Augustus 
had been that it was sure to rain, and so this observation of Miss 
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Bessy was not as inappropriate as it may at first appear. But why 
should she have blushed so? And if she had really intended to tell 
him he was not jelly, why did she not go on and say so? Besides, 
he had not confounded Mr. Bailey because that authority had pre- 
dicted rain, and Miss Bessy knew it. She flattered herself that she 
had got very cleverly out of a difficulty, and the blush changed to a 
smile ; but she had only made bad worse. To tell a man that he 
will not suffer under the rain on a stated occasion, naturally implies 
that he may be subjected to a wetting on such occasion; and— 

‘OQ, then I’m to go!’ said poor James. ' 

This was a poser. He had not been invited, and there was a 
reason why he could not be. He looked up from his work with such 
a happy smile on his great broad face that Bessy’s heart smote her. 

‘Well, you see, the gentlemen are mostly friends of Mr. Bailey. 
We invite them, you know, but—you won’t be hurt if I tell you the 
truth, James Wymper ?’ 

‘Does truth hurt ?’ 

‘Sometimes. The fact is, that it is customary at water picnics 
for the gentiemen to provide the boats and music and wine, and that 
costs money, you know.’ 

‘O, so I cannot go because I have not got money to pay my 
share, eh ?’ 

‘You would not like to place yourself under an obligation to Mr. 
Bailey and his friends, I suppose ?’ she said with a sneer. 

‘I wish you would not curl your lip so when you speak, Miss 
Jervoice. That does hurt,’ he said, with a low voice and bended 
head. 

‘I beg your pardon !’ 

‘O, never mind. But suppose,’ he continued gaily, as though a 
bright thought had struck him, ‘I were to help to row one of the 
boats, and arrange the dinner and that, wouldn’t they let me come?’ 

‘I never saw such a man!’ Bessy exclaimed, losing all patience. 
‘Have you no single spark of self-respect—no dignity ? O, how can 
you be so mean-spirited !’ 

‘Work is as good as money any day,’ he replied, looking her 
full in the face. 

‘ Yes, if you go as a servant.’ 

‘You said just now that every one had to make himself useful 
at a picnic.’ 

‘It’s no use arguing with you; you will not or cannot under- 
stand.’ 

‘You don’t want me to go ?” 

‘On the contrary, I should like you to join us if—’ 

‘If I had the money ?’ 

‘If you could go on an equality with the rest.’ 

‘Well, I’ve got five pounds. Is that enough ?’ 
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‘ Five times enough. But where on earth did you get it ?’ 

‘ Sam sent it in that letter.’ 

‘ And who is ‘‘ Sam,” pray ?” 

‘ My chum in Chicago.’ 

‘Don’t you think it would be more proper to give the money to 
your cousin, who has been so liberal to you ?’ 

‘O, I'll pay her some day. This runs first-rate now,’ he said, 
collecting his tools. ‘Do let me go to the picnic. Come, now, you 
help me to get an invitation, and I’ll make your skirt.’ 

And, if you'll believe me, this man set to work with the machine 
he had just set in order, and ran seven breadths of the blue silk to- 
gether as tight as wax and as straight as a rule, without missing a 
stitch. 

As Bessy made a point of his being invited, and Mr. Augustus 
Bailey was her humble servant, and hoped to be something more, 
no difficulty arose on this point; but on another there was trouble. 
Some Cockneys had misbehaved themselves on the meadows where 
it was fixed that our party should dine, and the proprietor, harden- 
ing his heart against all picnickers, had refused his permission. The 
outing was nearly given up, when it was discovered that a mile or 
two farther on there was an estate to let bordering on the river, and 
the great Augustus made it all right with the agent. 

The next day poor James Wymper disappeared before breakfast, 
and did not return till night. 

Where had he been? To London. What for? Why, to buy 
sone new clothes, to be sure! Did they think he was going to let 
that skunk (by which term, I am sorry to say, he permitted himself 
to designate the elegant and highly-scented Augustus Bailey)—did 
they think he was going to let that skunk insult him again about 
his coat ? 

‘I hope you did not think I had run away again, cousin Mar- 
garet,’ he added with some anxiety. 

There was nothing to find fault with in his personal appearance 
on the morning of the picnic—dark green and black heather mix- 
ture suit, tie to match, black felt wideawake, with a little mallard’s 
feather stuck in the band. 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Jervoice; ‘he looks quite hand- 
some !’ 

‘Who is that talking to Mrs. Bryce?’ asked the inevitable cur- 
ate. ‘ What a magnificent head he has!’ 

‘ Wh—at !” shouted the great Augustus. 

‘ Magnificent to a phrenologist, I mean,’ the curate explained. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ roared the ‘skunk.’ ‘Look here, you fellows ; 
here’s a joke! Mr. Day says he is a phrenologist, and finds Wym- 
per’s head magnificent! Ha, ha, ha! Why, don’t you know,’ he 
added in a whisper, ‘ that the fellow’s half an idiot ?’ 
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During the embarcation and the row up the river poor James 
Wymper’s conduct was peculiar. Instead of doing everything for 
everybody, as usual, he stood apart, and ordered people about royally. 

‘I’m quite pleased with you to-day,’ whispered Bessy, as he 
handed her out of the boat on the banks of the estate that was to let. 

‘Now, I say, you—er—what’s your name ?—you, Wymper, come 
and help take the hampers out !’ said the great Augustus. 

‘Take them out yourself, you—er, Bailey!’ he shouted back. 
‘ You haven’t been rowing; I have;’ and he strutted on to join a 
party of ladies, including Bessy. Bessy turned on hearing the loud 
talking, and somehow got detached from her friends. 

‘ Why are you pleased with me to-day, Miss Jervoice ?’ he asked, 
as they sauntered on together side by side through the shrubbery. 

‘Would you very much like to know ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t have asked unless.’ 

‘ Guess, then.’ 

‘ Because I’ve been making myself disagreeable ?’ 

‘I don’t think you have been making yourself disagreeable.’ 

‘ Well, then, because I haven’t been making myself useful ?’ 

‘ That is not the way to put it; but you are burning.’ 

‘ Because I’ve got new clothes ?’ 

‘ Nonsense! You know what I mean, er you wouldn’t have ans- 
wered as you did at first. Good gracious! I hope it is not going to 
rain.’ 

‘ Tell me why,’ he persisted. 

*O, don’t tease.’ 

‘ All right.’ 

As soon as he did not want to know, she, woman-like, wanted to 
tell him. So in a minute or two she began again. 

‘It is a great mistake to make oneself too cheap. There are 
some people who gain respect by being good-natured, and some 
people who lose it.’ 

‘Ah, I see!’ he replied; ‘I won’t be good-natured any more.’ 

‘O, you are so silly! Don’t you know there is a medium in every- 
thing ? But really it is going to rain; I felt a big drop. My new 
blue costume will be ruined.’ 

‘ Well, we can go into the house. Here it is.’ 

The shrubbery walk was so thickly hedged that they had not 
seen where they were going, and at a sudden turn there, sure enough, 
was the villa close at hand. 

‘I suppose we might stand under the verandah?’ suggested 
Bessy ; and doubling up her skirts, she ran for it; for the rain came 
down with a dash—came down with a slant too, driven by the wind, 
so that the verandah gave them little shelter. 

‘I wonder if any of the windows’ (they were French windows, 
opening to the ground) ‘ are open ?’ said her companion, trying them. 
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‘O, we mustn’t go in,’ said Bessy. 

‘Very well.’ 

‘But the splashing is spoiling my dress; don’t you see? and 
my boots will be wet through,’ pleaded the inconsistent one. 

‘ Then go in,’ said poor James Wymper, opening a window, ‘and 
I will run round and make it all right with the people in charge.’ 

In ten minutes he rejoined her, saying that it was all right. 

‘What a pretty room!’ she said, looking at herself in the pier- 
glass. (Did you ever know a girl to enter a strange room without 
going straight up to the glass ?) 

‘Hum—n, yes,’ he replied; ‘but the fellow who built it was 
an ass. Why, you have to twist your neck to get a view of the 
river from these things’—with a contemptuous kick towards the 
French windows. ‘ If I had it, I’d knock that verandah into a cocked 
hat, break out a big bow in the middle, and then it would be some- 
thing like.’ 

‘O, you’d work wonders, I daresay,’ she said, rather crossly ; 
‘only it would be as well to do something towards getting a house 
of your own before you think about improving other people’s.’ 

‘It would be nice to have a house of one’s own,’ he said, ‘ par- 
ticularly—’ 

‘ Well, go on.’ 

‘Particularly if it had a bow window.’ 

‘ James Wymper !’ 

‘ And a pretty meadow for picnics; but I suppose it would not 
do to give people leave to picnic on one’s grounds ?’ 

‘ Why not ?’ 

‘ Would that not be being good-natured ?’ 

‘TI did not mean that sort of good nature.’ 

‘If I had a fine house and grounds like this, I might be good- 
natured then ?’ 

‘It’s no use arguing with you,’ she replied sharply. ‘Is it 
ever going to leave off? Our picnic will be quite spoiled.’ 

‘Never mind; we'll have another soon. I daresay Sam will 
send me some more money.’ 

‘Are you not ashamed of yourself, James Wymper, to take 
money like a beggar ?’ she said, with flashing eyes. 

‘O, I don’t take it like a beggar.’ 

‘ Yes, you do.’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘A man who takes money that he does not earn, takes it like a 
beggar—there !’ 

‘ Who told you I take money I do not earn ?’ 

‘ Of course you cannot earn it.’ 

‘ Why of course ?’ 

‘ What a plague you are! What do you do to earn it ?’ 
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‘ Nothing now.’ 

‘ What have you ever done ?’ 

‘ Lots of things.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that this person you call ‘‘ Sam” really 
owes you money?’ She came quickly to his side as she spoke, and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

‘ Yes, he does.’ 

‘ What for ?’ 

‘ For my share of what we did at Chicago.’ 

‘ That could not have been much.’ 

‘ What ?’ 

‘ Your share.’ 

‘Sam says it was half: Sam’s generally right.’ 

‘ Where is Chicago ?’ 

‘ Well, now, that is good! You don’t know where Chicago is, 
and you’re clever. J know.’ 

‘ Of course, when you’ve been there.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ he replied, after reflection. 

‘ Did you really get your living there?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes, I did.’ 

‘Then go back. O James, do—do go back. I can’t bear to 
see you as you are—dependent and looked down on. O, do go back, 
and work like a man. I suppose it is because we women are so 
dependent that we prize and honour independence. For me there 
is nothing so contemptible as a strong man who is idle and con- 
tented. Go back to Chicago. I shall be sorry to lose you, because 
—because I like you very much, and you have been very kind to 
me; but, don’t you know, cannot you imagine, how happy, how 
glorious it must be to strive and conquer; to stand erect before the 
world, owing nothing but to God and your own honest labour ?’ 

‘I can, I do!’ he cried, starting up. ‘It is glorious. Do you 
know, can you imagine, what it is to have people despising you as 
a fool—an incapable—and yet to feel here’ (he struck his massive 
forehead as he spoke) ‘ that you were wronged, that you had not 
fair play? To feel knowledge, invention, power, coming, growing, 
burning in your brain ;—to see the ideas thus born forming them- 
selves under your hands, and to Know that they were right and 
sound ;—to make those who came to scoff, stay to praise? For 
this,’ he added, in a lower voice, ‘I humbly thank Almighty God, 
and good Sam Thacker.’ 

Now, when Bessy Jervoice had had her say, as above recorded, 
and, piqued by surprise and excitement, and perhaps by something 
else, had said more than a well-regulated young lady ought to say, 
she naturally sat down and cried; but wonderstruck by the re- 
sponse she had evoked—a response which grew more astonishing, 
more fervid as it proceeded—she slowly raised her eyes; and there, 
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before her, stood a James Wymper she had never seen before. Not 
a poor James Wymper in any sense of the term. The curate was 
right ; and the magnificent head, its features lit up with pride and 
—well, it must out—love, was a sight to see. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, taking her trembling hand, ‘ for having 
played a part. It was Sam Thacker’s doing. Said Sam, ‘‘ You go 
back a rich man amongst those cusses’ (Sam is a regular Yankee, 
you know), ‘‘ and they'll just crawl over you, and suck your vitals ; 
you sham poor and stupid, and you’ll soon see who’s who.” Ah, 
Bessy, how kind you were to me at first! Am I wrong in thinking, 
in hoping, that what was not so kind lately was meant for my good ?’ 

‘O, but how unfair—how—’ 

‘ Scold me presently, but hear my story. I ran away from Man- 
chester, because I felt dimly that I could improve and invent things 
if I had a chance; but I was awkward with my hands. I could not 
draw, I could not plan. I was not ready with my tongue; I could 
not explain; I got impatient when people did not understand me, 
and all went badly until I fell in with Sam. Sam is the handiest 
fellow in the world; and as for talking, he could coax a ’possum out 
of his hole; but, at first, he hadn’t one idea of his own. Well, we 
worked together, and as we went on, I got handy and Sam inventive ; 
and to make a long story short, we sold two patents for fifty thousand 
dollars each, and we have four more, which bring in about two 
thousand a year in English money as royalties. I’m going to pay 
my share in this picnic out of that money; and it is quite true that 
Sam sent me the cash, because all my remittances come through 
him.’ 

‘ I—I think,’ stammered astonished Bessy, ‘that we must not 
stop here any longer.’ 

‘ Just a few minutes.’ 

‘ They will think it so odd.’ 

‘ As you please. Will you have these flowers ?? And he took 
a bouquet from a vase on the table. 

‘Put them back directly. How can you! Taking what does 
not belong to you! O James!’ 

‘I bought the estate last week,’ replied poor James Wymper 
quietly, ‘and I suppose the flowers go with it.’ 

‘Mr. Wymper, are you mad, or am I dreaming?’ gasped Bessy. 

‘I bought the place as soon as I heard you were coming here. 
That’s why I went to London—and to get some clothes.’ 

‘ Please, take me back to mamma ;’ and Bessy began to cry 
again. 

‘When you have answered me one question. I hardly dare 
ask it; but yet—’ 

But yet! The stupid fellow! it was evident that he had not 
yet patented a machine for divining a girl’s thoughts. He hem’d 
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and stammered and beat about the bush, as he did in his pre-Sam- 
Thacker days, and at last got it out. What was it? 

Bessy left that room, as Sam would say, ‘ inside an elbow,’ with 
an accepted lover’s kiss tingling her lips, and glorifying her heart. 

Never mind what had become of the picnickers ; never mind the 
astonishment of Mr. Augustus Bailey and the rest when, invited 
by the master of the house to have their dance in his dining-room 
(on account of the wet), they learned who that master was; never 
mind the explanation with cousin Margaret. The only thing which 
I regret not having space to do justice to is the conduct of Sam at 
the wedding, and the burning wrath and indignation of the honest 
fellow when he heard that his partner had been once known as Poor 
JAMES WYMPER. 

‘Poor!’ he almost howled; ‘ why, there ain’t a machine run- 
ning on this old hemisphere, or in the United States, that he can’t 
improve and beat. Poor! and he with the heart of a child and the 
brain of a Newton! Poor indeed! Let me catch any one calling 
him poor, and I’ll get mad; and when I get mad, there’s shootin’ 
round. Yes, sir.’ 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


IV. RAFAELLE-PLACE AND ST. GUIDO’S-WOOD. 


‘Hupptep in the variety of things, and thrown into the general 
miscellany of life,’ I have seen in my time many mobs. Sometimes 
it has been the ignoble crowd rising in tumult, with mad motions 
and loud tongues, hurling stones and brands, and all the weapons 
which fury could supply, until some grave and pious man appeared, 
and, hushing the rabble tu silence, quenched their innate desire for 
blood. Such a grave and pious speaker threw oil on the raging 
mob-ocean from the balcony of the Paris Hotel de Ville in 1848. 
His name was Alphonse de Lamartine. Crowds at coronations, at 
exhibition openings, at funerals and royal entries, at lord-mayors’ 
shows, at gala theatre performances, at weddings and at hangings— 
all these have I beheld, ‘ huddled in the variety of things, and thrown 
into the general miscellany of life.’ 

But, for an affable assemblage, a cheerful concourse, a smiling 
happy crowd, a merry mob, which has made up its mind beforehand 
to be pleased, and whom no contretemps can throw out of temper, 
commend me to the contesseration of humanity gathered together on 
the first Monday in May in the saloons of the Royal Academy of 
Art. Itis the day of the opening of the Exhibition—the Exhibition, 
as it was fondly called before the mania set in to which we owe those 
distressing bazaars known as ‘ International.’ Nowadays, in view 
of South Kensington, and of a hundred concurrent shows, more or 
less, of the ‘ Walk up, walk up, just a-going to begin; only one 
shilling !’ order, we are fain to speak of the ‘ Exhibition’ as the ‘ Aca- 
demy.’ Well, the Academy conflux of humanity is about the amenest 
I know. A whole shoal of herrings, in the guise of pretty girls, 
seems to have been driven into the bay of Burlington House; and 
he may catch them (with the hook of his eye) who lists. A woman 
is a fish, and man is the angler; but he is such a fool, that he rarely 
fits the right bait on his barb. Mingled with the pretty girls, who 
are in their freshest toilettes (and smile so sweetly on you when 
you tread upon their trains) ; mingled with the stout mammas (apt 
to feel faint, and who will not be averse from a visit to the subter- 
ranean refreshment-rooms by and by); mingled with the wonderful 
old dowagers (from Peckham mainly, I should say, and owning 
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one-horse conveyances, driven by coachmen who are grooms and 
gardeners to boot); mingled with the old maids who have come up 
expressly from Cheltenham or Tunbridge Wells to see the pictures 
(whose aspect is, as a rule, as vinegar to the teeth and as smoke to 
the eyes): mingled with all these is a collocation of curates and 
country gentlemen; of surgeons who have snatched a few hours’ 
holiday to see the exhibition ; of people with small independences ; 
retired tradesmen who have had their portraits painted by rising 
artists, and are in hopes that their effigies have found favour in 
the eyes of the Hanging Committee; Americans whose stock of 
letters of introduction has run out, and who find themselves some- 
what lost in London; and art-loving lawyers (I have even known 
attorneys who had a taste for tall copies and illuminated rubrics) 
who have found time between the issuing ofa writ and the entering 
up of a judgment to hurry to Piccadilly and have a peep at the pic- 
tures. It is an honest, a genuine, a paying crowd, who have all 
loyally disbursed their shillings at the turnstile, and have disbursed 
another twelvepence for their catalogue, unmurmuringly. The non- 
paying crowd—the people who ‘come in with orders’—were here 
on Friday last, on private-view day, when they were followed about 
by the Academicians, and toadied: a compliment which is not paid 
to the people who pay. Therefore, Eugenius, do not look on the 
first Monday in May, and on the site of the Lord of Burlington’s 
whilom palace, for the Brahminical classes or the blasé orders. You 
will meet with no princes or princesses of the blood; with no duchesses 
and with no demireps (how is it that Naughtiness manages to wriggle 
herself in everywhere ?) ; with no dandy guardsmen, no bishops and 
archdeacons, no M.P.s, no ambassadors, no Hindoo Baboos, and 
no newspaper critics. The most aristocratic members of the throng 
are Academicians, who may have friends or customers present to 
whom they are anxious to point out the masterpieces on the walls. 
And your R.A. has always an eye to business, and never misses a 
chance. 

Can there be any discontented people in the joyous Monday 
muster? Alas, I fear that spoke hastily when I qualified the crowd as 
affable, cheerful, smiling, happy. Black Care is here—where is atra 
cura not ?—stalking about, gloomy and saturnine, and burying his 
head ever and anon in his breast to take a furtive bite at his heart. 
I entreat you to look at Benvenuto Styx, realistic painter. The ill- 
natured declare that Styx’s Christian name is Benjamin; but a fico 
for ill-nature !—those who are wedded to the Art Idea are entitled to 
adopt what aspect they please of art form: if I have an ugly pea- 
preen coat, am I not entitled to dye it a heavenly ultramarine? and 
Benvenuto is surely a prettier appellative than Benjamin. The worst 
of it is, that Styx’s intimates will persist in dubbing him Ben. The 
realist is in a rage; less because the committee have declined to 
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hang any one of the seven works of art he confided last April to the 
care of the Academy porters, than because Pyx’s picture (Boadicea 
Burning the Birch from which she had Suffered) is on the line; be- 
cause Wyx has got a capital corner for his charming view of Puddle 
Dock and the Gas Works, with the Times office in the distance ; 
because there are no less than four numbers attached to Nyx’s name 
(a mere landscape-painter) in the catalogue. Miserable Styx! He 
will go to the Charon Club to-night, and abuse Cerberus the waiter. 
To-morrow morning, when poor Miss Buff the model calls to sit 
to him for the figure of Faustine (after Swinburne), Styx will scold 
her savagely, and give her nothing but bread-and-cheese and ginger- 
beer for lunch—when he is in a good-humour, and the papers have 
spoken favourably of his productions, he regales his models with 
bath-buns, pork-pies, and Capri Secco, that pleasant Italian wine. 
It is not good to look upon Benvenuto Styx on this first Monday 
in May. His scowl is only one whit less awful than his withering 
sneer. He folds his arms, and snorts a blighting blast of complete 
disparagement of all and everything. ‘ Watts! ne lui en parlez pas. 
Leighton! if ever there was an over-rated man, that pretender is 
the one. Millais! well might Ruskin say, ‘‘ This is not fall, it is 
catastrophe ;” but the tidal wave of incapacity has set in now, sir. 
Barnes! who is Barnes? Leslie! he had a clever father. Orchard- 
son !. he is retrograding. Poole! he must be suffering from strabis- 
mus. Poynter! we’ve had enough of this kind of thing—Egypt and 
the Ibis, and the Pyramids, and all that. Walker! it is a pity he 
ever gave up drawing upon wood. Frith! well, you know: as for 
Frith, nobody talks about him, nowadays. A fatal man in art, that 
Frith, sir; a fatal man.’ I wish to goodness somebody would take 
Benvenuto Styx downstairs, and give him some beer. He will choke 
himself else with inward churning venom. 

Unfortunate Ben! he cannot help it. Tantene animis celes- 
tibus ire? In his case most assuredly an answer to the query may 
be given in the affirmative. Benvenuto Styx lives at Rafaelle- 
place. He is a Rafaellite to the backbone, to the last joint of the 
caudal vertebre, to the innermost particle of the spinal marrow. 
Rafaelle-place has, these many years agone, proclaimed deadly war- 
fare, war to the knife, with St. Guido’s-wood; and of that Wood 
one of the most conspicuous representatives, Claridge Mivart, Esq. 
R.A., is standing close to the atrabilious Styx, and is rapturously 
praising a picture (Pharaoh’s Daughter tickling a Scarabseus) by 
Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. 

Look on the two men. The contrast is marked, and somewhat 
melancholy. Styx, you can discern at a glance, is poor. He is 
somewhat dandified in his dress—they used to call him Beau Styx— 
and sometimes Fiddle Styx in Rome; but his attire is in what is 
slangily termed—and the definitions of slang, although repulsive, 
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are seldom erroneous—‘ bad form.’ A stout, thick-set, blue-eyed, 
broad-shouldered gentleman, a freeborn Englishman to boot, and 
entitled to cry, Primum, si noluero, non respondebo ; quis coacturus 
est? may certainly wear, if it so please him, a shooting-jacket and 
vest of brown velveteen, and a flaming scarlet necktie under the 
largest of turn-down collars, checked pantaloons somewhat short 
in the leg, lace-up boots with thick soles, and a soft felt hat with 
a broad brim. I don’t say that such a garb, under certain condi- 
tions, might not be striking and picturesque. But those conditions 
are wanting in the attire of the friend whose portrait I am drawing. 
The brim of the felt hat is battered, and there is something the 
matter with its crown; the flaming red tie fails to harmonise with 
the almost equally flaming and shaggy red beard immediately above 
it; the shirt-collar might be a leaf from the original copy of the 
Tiber Albus preserved in the Guildhall library, for it is wofully 
time-stained ; the velveteen coat is much smirched, and has gone 
white at the seams; and at least three buttons are lacking to the 
vest. Moreover, Benvenuto persists (in hatred to the St. Guido’s- 
wood people, whom he terms the ‘lavender-kid school’) in not wear- 
ing gloves; and his hands—well, the nails do disclose more frequent 
dealings with the palette knife than with the scissors. Finally, 
there hangs about Ben a vague odour of a certain beverage called 
‘ cooper’—something in the malt and hops line, I fancy—and an 
unmistakable fragrance of the very strongest bird’s-eye tobacco. 
How should it be otherwise when our good friend smokes all the 
time he is painting, and slakes his thirst exclusively (and frequently) 
with ‘ cooper’ from the pewter ? 

Now let him scowl and growl forth grim censure, and turn to the 
exquisite being beside him. Claridge Mivart, Esq. R.A.—he is the 
youngest of the forty; is tall, slim, elegantly moulded, and in face emi- 
nently handsome. His glossy chestnut hair is parted down the middle. 
That fact can easily be verified, as he has taken off his hat five times 
within the last ten minutes, in order to salute some acquaintances he 
has recognised in the crowd. His sleek moustache lies on his cheek 
shapely and compact as a mussel-shell. He has the trimmest of 
whiskers ; he has allowed Poole or Smalpage to dress him; and 
Poole or Smalpage has taken delight in the task. His lavender kid 
gloves (Benvenuto had right on his side in his scathing sarcasm) fit 
him like a second skin. If Runciman did not make his dainty kid 
boots with the varnished toes, Runciman might have done so, and 
gloried in them. A half-crown bouquet beams in his button-hole ; 
and the fingers of the pretty girl at the florist’s in Piccadilly, who 
fixed the posy in his coat, trembled as they adorned the handsome, 
smiling, happy dandy. For he is very happy indeed, is Claridge 
Mivart, R.A. Give me an income ranging between four and five 
thousand a year, with a profession I love, and in which I excel ; give 
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me lords to pat me on the back, and a bevy of fair women to flatter 
and a swarm of parasites to fawn upon me and feed at my sumptuous 
table, and I will undertake to be as happy as a sandboy. Are sand- 
boys really happy, I wonder, and postboys jolly, and smugglers bold, 
and music-hall singers great ? 

Both these men are artists—painters; and the sole source of in- 
come to both is the sale of the pictures they paint. Both had in 
the first outset nearly equal chances; for to do the Academicians 
justice, when a picture by a young artist is submitted to them, the 
council and the hanging committee care very little whether the artist 
be an Oxford double-first, who, seduced by the Ruskinian example, 
has thrown the classics to the winds, and ‘ gone in’ for the fine arts, 
or a house-painter’s apprentice, who six months ago was daubing the 
sashes of a window with boiled-oil and white-lead. I don’t think 
that a note of recommendation from a bishop or a college don would 
help an aristocratic or incapable artist much with the hanging gentle- 
men: so long as the patricians and the plebeians remain obscure the 
stage is clear, and there is no favour; it is only when the painter 
becomes Known that he becomes aware of the existence of such qua- 
lities as jealousy and partiality among the judges who are to decide 
whether his picture shall be hung on the Academy walls or not. 
What is this, after all, but human nature? Do you think that if I 
were a royal academician, and painted cows to the life, I would give 
a place on the ‘line’ to the works of that impertinent fellow Jones, 
who lives at Walworth, and isn’t even a member of the Arts Club, 
but who happens to excel in the very branch of art which I have 
been professing for forty years? Why, the upstart isn’t five-and- 
twenty yet. Away with him! I feel as the old-established image- 
workers of Ephesus felt towards a stranger who proved himself more 
cunning than they in the art of chasing. ‘Let him go and excel 
elsewhere!’ cried the silversmiths-in-ordinary to Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. And he went, or it grew hot for that chaser. 

Both are painters, as I have said; yet a gulf socially wider than 
that of Mexico divides them. Styx is on the wrong side of forty ; 
Mivart is on the right side of thirty. The first, strive to soften 
down the term as much as ever you please, is little better than a 
picture-dealers’ drudge. Very seldom does he obtain a commission. 
How should he? He knows no lords, no bishops, no dilettante 
and philanthropic dowagers, no wealthy Manchester cotton -spin- 
ners, nor Leeds clothiers, nor Glasgow shipbuilders—those great 
patrons of art. He knows nobody, save the Bohemians his com- 
rades, his landlord, and his colourman, who dun him, and the dealer 
—the pitiless, penurious dealer, to whom his pictures are generally 
pawned before they leave the easel, to whom they are always mort- 
gaged three days after they have hung on the Academy walls, if in- 
deed they are lucky enough to attain that exalted position. This 
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year all Styx’s pictures have been rejected, and he is in debt to Mr. 
Montagu Capulet of Old Buck-street, W., in the sum of two hun- 
dred and eight pounds. Montagu Capulet will never sue him for the 
money; he is aware that there is yet plenty of ‘meat’ upon the painter. 
He will only ‘sweat’ him. Styx never had any patron except Mr. 
Capulet of Old Buck-street. When he went to Rome, he borrowed 
two hundred pounds from an insurance-office, and he is paying off the 
loan by instalments. When he is behindhand in his payments, Mr. 
Capulet helps him with the necessary cash; and he is good enough 
to take care of Styx’s life-policy for him. When Mrs. Cornerbox, 
the wealthy pawnbroker’s widow, came up from Ipswich to view the 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk-street, and 
was so struck with Styx’s picture of ‘Mary Queen of Scots winding 
up her Watch on the Night previous to Execution’ that she straight- 
way purchased it for a hundred and fifty guineas, do you think that 
Styx didn’t feel as though he were having a double-tooth extracted 
without the lenitives of chloroform or the freezing process when he 
was forced to hand over Mrs. Cornerbox’s cheque to Mr. Capulet, 
receiving in exchange from that gentleman an I O U for thirty-seven 
pounds twelve and sixpence, money lent on the security of Queen 
Mary and her Watch ? Do you wonder after this that the poor fel- 
low hates Claridge Mivart and St. Guido’s-wood and all its belong- 
ings? Although people call Styx a Bohemian, because his coat is 
shabby, and because he doesn’t wear gloves, because he smells of 
tobacco and drinks ‘ cooper,’ he works nine hours a day, and pays 
his way as well as he can. The beer he drinks doesn’t make him 
tipsy ; and the only effect produced upon him by a moderate quantity 
of cold gin-and-water at night is to cause him to cry, and to murmur, 
‘ Ed anche io son pittore;’ or perchance, if he be in vehement vein, 
to parody Marino Faliero’s curse, and devote St. Guido’s-wood to 
the infernal gods as a Gehenna of the north-western postal district. 

But Mivart. He has been the spoilt child of art and of fortune. 
The sands of life have been as diamond-dust to him, sparkling as 
they passed. He has been cloyed with caresses from his cradle up- 
wards. As a boy he was a prodigy, drawing with ease and grace 
before he could write ; lisping two or three languages before he could 
read his own; playing the fiddle ‘like an angel,’ like William in 
Black-eyed Susan, before he could do a sum in simple addition. 
Patrons! he was always having patrons. The Dowager Countess 
of Capri got him a presentation to Shambleborough High -school, 
where he obtained an exhibition, and went to Oxford. He left without 
taking a degree—art being a jealous mistress; but it was Lord 
Orpiment, one of the wealthiest of our connoisseurs, who paid the 
young man’s college debts (he was rather rapid at Oxford), and sent 
him to Rome. He didn’t live in mean lodgings in the Via del 
Babuino; he didn’t feed at the evil-smelling cook-shops behind the 
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Pantheon ; he didn’t pass his evenings at the Caffé Grecco over 
pipes and the small-talk of the studios, I promise you. Claridge 
Mivart had handsome rooms in the Piazza di Spagna; he drove his 
dog-cart on the Pincian Hill; he was presented to the Pope; he 
was of every ball and supper given during the season; he escorted 
our fair countrywomen to see the Coliseum by moonlight, and the 
statues in the Vatican by torchlight ; he was a member of the Ro- 
man Club and the Roman Hunt; and he was hand-and-glove with at 
least two cardinals, a host of monsignors, the general of the Jesuits, 
and all the Guardia Nobile. His studio was one of the most fashion- 
able lounges in Rome; and ere he left the Eternal City, the Duke 
of Melipotamus had purchased his picture of ‘ Circe threatening to 
make her Pigs into Pies;’ while General Zachariah K. Picklestickle, 
U.S.A., had become the proud possessor of ‘ Cymothoé and the sea- 
green Train,’ a lovely piece of colour; and Prince Schovelemoff, of 
the Russian Imperial Guard, had commissioned Mivart’s chef-d’ auvre 
of ‘A Vestal Virgin endeavouring to revive the Sacred Fire.’ You 
remember that grand work, and how exquisitely the bellows were 
handled ? 

Rome, Venice, Verona, Pisa, Florence, Milan, Germany, Spain, 
the East—Mivart made the grandest of grand tours, journeying 
indeed through Palestine with that charming young Marquis of 
Camelshair, who has since married a daughter of the Grand Lama 
of Thibet. He came back to be courted, caressed, and patronised 
more intensely than ever. His subsequent career we all know. He 
was classed an associate well-nigh by acclamation, and became a full- 
blown academician with as much vivacity as an ensign and lieutenant 
in the Guards becomes a captain. He is of the Pericarditis Club 
and the Kemble Club and other distinguished cendcles. He has 
been presented at court, of course. During the season it is seldom 
indeed that the Morning Post appears without chronicling his name 
as a guest at some splendid gathering. He will be knighted some 
of these days; if, indeed, he should care to accept that somewhat 
roturier dignity. Meanwhile he lives gorgeously, and his pictures 
fetch a thousand pounds apiece and upwards. 

Why should there be this vast, this appalling difference between 
the two men? They are both competent masters of their art; they 
both use the same brushes, and paint on the same canvas with the 
same descriptions of pigments. The same models sit to them; nay, 
there is often a similarity between the subjects they select for their 
pictures. If Mivart takes up Circe, it is as likely as not that Styx 
will be busy with Ulysses; and in the very same year that the latter 
exhibited his ‘Queen Mary winding up her Watch’ in Suffolk-street, 
did not Mivart send his ‘ Elizabeth mending her Pen previous to 
signing the Death-warrant of Mary Stuart’ to Trafalgar-square? I 
don’t think that Claridge paints so very much better than Benve- 
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nuto. Why should one be a Brahmin, and the other a ‘ Bohemian’ ? 
Well, there are such things, you know, as chance and fate and luck, 
and ingenuity in availing oneself of opportunities ; and there is like- 
wise the art of missing one’s opportunities. And then, to be sure, 
that blundering Benvenuto, when he was but twenty, married a 
ballet-girl at the Theatre Royal Little Turnstile, simply because 
her hair was like that of the Monna Lisa in Lionardo’s picture. As 
she is blonde and he is a little more than auburn, of course (as 
must happen with married people of the same complexion) she bullies 
him. They have seven children, and live, I am afraid, somewhat 
of a cat-and-dog life. 

Modern readers are really such an exigent and captious genera- 
tion, that I should feel little astonishment were I to hear you com- 
plaining that I have been detaining you all this while over the por- 
traits of two painters standing side by side in a room at Burlington 
House, instead of conducting you first to Rafaelle-place (which is 
not a hundred miles from Beauclerk-square), and subsequently to St. 
Guido’s-wood, which, unless the topographers tell fibs and the maps 
of (Imaginary) London are a delusion, is in very close proximity to 
Goneril’s-road, Regan’s-park (I beg Mr. Punch’s pardon if I have 
stolen the title of a locality from him). You dear, kind, ingenuous 
reader, I have been talking about Rafaelle-place and St. Guido’s- 
wood all the time during which I have been ostensibly discoursing 
upon Benvenuto Styx and Claridge Mivart. Ex uno disce omnes. 
They were each one of them types, and from each shall you tell the 
characteristics of his confréres. There are fifty Styxes in Rafaelle- 
place, and a dozen Mivarts in St. Guido’s-wood. Pray remark the 
numerical distinction. 

If I need confirmation for this statement, I can only appeal to 
Miss Buff; for she is a bond of union between the two artistic dis- 
tricts, and she sits as willingly, although not so frequently, to the 
Bohemian near Beauclere-square as to the Brahmin yonder by lordly 
Regan’s-park. She is behind the scenes of both theatres pictorial, 
and could tell you, if she chose, some of the queerest stories ima- 
ginable concerning British art and artists in the nineteenth century ; 
but she is discreet, and keeps her own counsel. Emily Buff, aged 
twenty-seven, is one of those very little-understood professionals 
called a model. Novelists, lady novelists especially, are very fond 
of seizing on the artist’s model as a type, and produce all kinds 
of impossible monsters, which they endeavour to palm - off on a 
confiding public as a genuine poseuse. Listen to me, and you 
shall know what the actual (Imaginary) model is like. Emily Buff 
is a widow. She is properly ‘ Mrs.,’ but elects to revert to her 
maiden prefix. Her husband was a frame-maker and ‘ mounter’ of 
water-colour drawings, and died young. She tries her hardest to 
carry on the business, and her husband’s old customers do their 
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best to support her; but when trade is dull and times are hard, she 
‘sits.’ The keeper of the Royal Academy is very pleased when he 
hears that Miss Buff is disengaged, for the beauty of her figure is 
a tradition in the life-school; and a sensible model, who foregoes 
pork-chops for supper and doesn’t drink malt liquor—they will drink 
it unfortunately, poor things—may keep her figure until she is past 
forty. Flaxman had a Psyche who was fifty-one. The model’s head 
does not in the least matter: that can always be idealised. But 
there are certain undulations of the form, certain conditions of mus- 
cularity, which no canons of symmetry and proportion can exactly 
teach ; and the sculptor or the figure-painter who works without a 
model begins with a foundation as imperfect as a surgeon who studies 
anatomy from a plaster cast or a wax figure instead of from the dead 
‘subject.’ Miss Buff has been the live ‘subject’ for scores of famous 
works. She is a Nymph ata drinking-fountain in Nineveh-square ; 
she is one of the Three Graces down at Lord Boomerang’s place in 
Kangarooshire; she is Fame blowing a trumpet behind the recum- 
bent figure of General Sir Giles Jolter, G.C.B., a Waterloo veteran 
interred in the cathedral at Old Sarum ; she is Patriotism sitting at 
the base of Sir Poppie Dhoolei’s statue (that distinguished Indian 
civil servant) on the Esplanade at Punkahpore in the East Indies ; 
‘she was M‘Guilp’s Electra; she was O’Donto’s Lucrezia Borgia ; 
she has been Dorothea, Eurydice, Queen Elizabeth, Marie Antoinette, 
Jane Shore, Dolly Varden, Calliope, and Diana Vernon; she has 
been the bust of her most gracious Majesty (Townhall, Jiggsborough), 
and the hands and arms of the beautiful Mrs. Rousby. She has 
sat to nearly all the academicians; and, quoth the veteran animal- 
painter, Kyloe Longifrons, R.A., ‘How I wish that Emily was a 
Cow! What a lovely reclining figure she’d make in a meadow, illu- 
mined by the rays of the setting sun!’ The grandees of art pet the 
simple little woman (in whom there is not a grain of harm, although 
she passes much more of her time out of her garments than in them), 
and make much of her when she conies to sit. She always has 
lunch at Claridge Mivart’s when she goes to sit ; and even that aw- 
ful Lady Buskinsock (wife of Sir Epictetus Buskinsock, historical 
painter in ordinary to the Grand Lama of Thibet, whose daughter 
the Marquis of Camelshair married) condescends to regale little 
Buff with tea and muffins. She gives her tracts sometimes, which 
Emily reads through ; and her ladyship was so delighted at hearing 
a complete summary of the contents of that moving opuscule of 
Night-duty and Temptation, or the Penitent Policeman, that the 
next time Buff came to sit to Sir Epictetus (she was the Mistress 
of the Robes in his grand picture of the Coronation of the Wagshum 
of Halicarnassus) she presented the model with a new French-merino 
dress. ‘For one pursuing so peculiar a calling—but necessary, 
my dear, in the cultivation of that art of which Sir Epictetus is so 
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distinguished a professor—I must say’—thus Lady Buskinsock— 
‘that Miss Buff is a very well-conducted young person, and has 
my entire approval.’ My lady’s interlocutor was Miss Phylacks, of 
the Pharisee Mission and Dejected Needlewoman’s Home, Leather- 
lane. Miss Phylacks does not approve of models, nor do her notions 
of high art go beyond pictures of charity-children bawling anthems. 
‘I’ve no patience with such shameless creatures,’ says Miss Phy- 
lacks stoutly. ‘I'd have them all whipped, I would, the hussies !’ 

Reader, would you like your sister to be an artist’s model ? 
Well; you shudder, you turn pale, or you redden with anger at the 
bare suggestion of such a thing. Well; you are ready with your 
cheque for a thousand when Mivart sends you home his picture of 
‘ Aspasia rallying Socrates.’ Would you like your sister to be a 
ballet-girl? You start with horror. Do I mean to insult you? 
Why, man, you drove in your brougham this morning to the box- 
office of the Theatre Royal Little Turnstile, to take stalls for the 
first night of the new burlesque extravaganza of the Thousand-and- 
two Nights, or the Sultana Scheherasade bowled out. Mr. Alfred 
Thompson has designed the costumes, and the stage will be filled by 
half a hundred sylphs in pink tights, all dancing catch-’em-who-can 
till the gunpowder runs out of the heels of their boots. When the 
surgeon comes to lance our gum-boil, do we trouble ourselves much 
about the laborious, the tedious, the sickening training he has gone 
through before he has become qualified to perform that simple opera- 
tion? Do we care to remember that he must have made five hundred 
cuts in a corpse before becoming fit to make one incision in a living 
body? This is an era when the necessity for technical education 
is being much dwelt upon. The ballet-girl and the model are very 
technical indeed. Let us respect the technicalities. Non ragionam 
di lor ; ma guarda, e passa. 

Miss Buff glides noiselessly between Rafaelle-place and St. 
Guido’s-wood—between the gorgeous palaces and the poor hovels 
of art. The most noticeable embarrassment the harmless nymph 
ever underwent, was when it occurred to the vivacious Monna Lisa, 
Mrs. Benvenuto Styx, to become desperately jealous of Buff when 
she sat to Ben as Clytemnestra in his grand work of ‘ Agamemnon 
having his Goose cooked.’ For an entire morning—Styx had judi- 
ciously, or injudiciously, shot the bolt of the door—did Monna Lisa 
keep her eye at the studio keyhole. At last she could stand it no 
longer; the frail portal gave way to a vigorous push, and Mrs. Styx 
rushed into the studio, ‘ raised Cain,’ and broke things. She over- 
turned Benvenuto’s easel, and smudged the wet colours on his can- 
vas. The unhappy Clytemnestra—there could not have been any 
harm in it, since she was fully robed a l’ancienne Grecque—fled, 
hotly pursued into the hall, where she fell down on the oilcloth. 
Then Mrs. Styx tore her peplum, and expressed a passionate desire 
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to tear her eyes out. I have heard, but I have no positive in- 
formation on the subject, that the midnight (and sometimes the 
midday) glass too oft did come ’twixt Mrs. Styx’s finger and her 
thumb. 

Did Miss Buff retail a word of this deplorable transaction, when 
the next day she went to sit as a Spanish gitana to Podrida the 
renowned painter of Andalusian subjects, who has built that charm- 
ing villa for himself, the ‘ Vista Alegre,’ at St. Guido’s-wood? Did 
she say a word about it to Jack Bladderkuller, Benvenuto’s own 
next-door neighbour in Rafaelle-place ? Not one. She did not even 
mention the unpleasant occurrence to her old colleague and ally Joe 
Flexor, formerly of the Life-guards Blue, subsequently Professor 
Flexorini, director and posture-master of a pose plastique company, 
and afterwards, for a length of years, classical, theological, and 
poetical model to the Royal Academy, and the members of the old 
and new Water-Colour Societies. Joe is getting somewhat too rigid 
in his muscular development to be eligible as Young Lochinvar, Sir 
Galahad, Gil Blas, or Apollo; but he is still a capital Hercules, an 
unrivalled Brian de Bois Guilbert, and a Henry the Eighth (with a 
little padding) not to be excelled. When he is old, he will let his 
beard grow, and earn an honest crust as Moses on the Mount, Sam- 
son among the Philistines, Merlin the enchanter (Miss Buff with her 
hair down will be Vivien), or Galileo languishing in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. 

And so we have all different grooves in which we slide. The 
wheels of the sumptuous Mivart chariot fit the sunken tram of St. 
Guido’s-wood excellently. It is the most charming pictorial villeg- 
giatura, you may rest assured. The majority of the brethren ofthe 
palette who reside there are freeholders, and have built their own 
houses. Podrida’s mansion, the Vista Alegre, I have already glanced 
at. It is constructed in the Mexico-Iberian style; has a patio or 
courtyard in the centre, with a copy of the Lions fountain in the Al- 
hambra, and quite a grove of orange-trees in tubs. Tom Matter- 
horn, A.R.A., our facile Alpine painter—you remember his ‘ Grands 
Mulets: Influenza coming on’—has erected in Righi Culm-road, 
St. Guido’s-wood, a delicious Swiss chdlet, with a gallery outside, 
in which Mrs. Matterhorn—there is a garden round the chalet not- 
withstanding—sits and does crochet-work. They say that Tom 
has substituted the ranz des vaches, wound on a horn, for the din- 
ner-bell ; and his friend Bomberzine the genre painter has circulated 
a report that all Matterhorn’s children are afflicted with goitre. He 
offended the painter of Helvetian nature dreadfully by asking him 
if he was licensed to sell wines and spirits. ‘ Why?’ asked Matter- 
horn. ‘ Because you keep the Swiss Cottage, you know,’ replied 
Bomberzine. There is a hostelry by that name not far from St. 
Guido’s-wood. Bomberzine’s witticisms are very mild; as mild per- 
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haps as Barrister’s wit, which may be qualified as Joe Miller and 
gin-and-water. 

Ogre the architect’s Palladian villa, with the wall of its open 
loggia painted in fresco by Perugino Parkinson, that gifted young 
man, who copied all the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, sub- 
' sisting meanwhile exclusively on parched peas and vermicelli soup ; 
Gashleigh the historical painter’s Pompeian villa, with ‘Salve’ on 
the tesselated threshold, and ‘ Cave canem’ on the door-jambs; Sir 
Epictetus Buskinsock’s great Vanbrugh-looking mansion of red brick 
with stone dressings : all these are among the glories of St. Guido’s- 
wood. The ladies of the married artists are beautiful and haughty ; 
broughams abound in their domestic economy; diners a la Russe 
are habitually given; and the pastor of the district, the Reverend 
Claude Frollo, of St. Luke’s chapel-of-ease, is a fanatical admirer of 
the works of Cornelius and Overbeck, and paints, himself, very pret- 
tily, in oils. His ‘ Gnostic Martyr sitting on a Pitchfork,’ and that 
sweet head of his, ‘ Beatrice Cenci with a Chignon,’ very narrowly 
escaped being hung in last winter’s exhibition at the Dudley. 

The painters who live in Rafaelle-place, Beauclerc-square, are 
not freeholders. Nay, nor copyholders, nor, as a rule, leaseholders. 
They are yearly tenants, or even lodgers, dwellers in the dingy tene- 
ments of one of the dingiest streets in (Imaginary) London. Atin- 
tervals in Rafaelle-place there are shops: artists’ colourmen, frame- 
makers, old printsellers, photographic establishments, cheap cigar- 
shops, public-houses, and I am afraid more than one chandlery. 
The broker’s man knows his way to Rafaelle-place. The county-court 
bailiff is quite a familiar acquaintance there; and more than once 
has Benvenuto Styx, in the old days of arrest by capias, enjoyed 
the pressing but expensive hospitality of the Sheriff of Middlesex, as 
dispensed by his officer, Mr. Abraham Shoulderclap of Grim’s-build- 
ings, Vampire-lane, E.C. They talk of other things besides art in 
Rafaelle-place. The conversation occasionally runs upon such pro- 
saic topics as milk-scores and cheesemongers who have heavy bills 
to meet on Monday next, and who must consequently trouble Mr. 
Styx for that little account. Still—Miss Buff is my witness—cheer- 
fulness, contentment, mirth and jollity even, sometimes prevail in 
that poverty-stricken colony. They are as happy over their pipes 
and beer—when creditors are not troublesome, and the county-court 
is tranquil—as the magnates of St. Guido’s-wood over their per- 
fumed cigarettes and their Cabinet Steinwein. 

But it is all Imaginary. The world of art is quite a different 
sphere from that which I have striven to picture. Claridge Mivart, 
R.A., is a totally impossible character; and the class of painters of 
whom Benvenuto Styx is a type have long since been extinct. 
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Isaac Taytor offended conventional orthodoxy in more than one or 
two passages of his Natural History of Enthusiasm. One of these 
exceptionable passages, in a work which conventional orthodoxy 
would otherwise have so gladly claimed for its own, and commended 
as safe reading for the serious, of either sex and of all ages—one 
of these flies in the ointment, these spots on the sun, these didactic 
detrimentals, was where the contemplative author gave vent to his 
contempt for current notions of what constitutes heaven. There 
was once a little girl who lamented that the only use of being good 
was, that after death she would sit and sing hymns on a damp cloud. 
What Isaac Taylor inveighed against was the ‘sickly spiritual luxu- 
riousness’ which peoples heaven with ‘a swarm of butterfly youths,’ 
in accordance with its ‘ poetic notion of angelic agency.’ His Phy- 
sical Theory of another Life vigorously expounds and elaborately 
expands the positive side of his anticipations of a future state—its 
exhaustless employments, its illimitable interests, its ever-progres- 
sive ‘demands on the highest processes of the intellect, as well as 
its plenary satisfaction to the uttermost range of the affections. 

It is justly held to be always interesting to compare the various 
estimates of a state of future happiness which various minds will 
form—estimates that have differed much in different ages and races 
of mankind, from the Houri of the Mahometan to the hunting-ground 
of the Mohawk. In England, one of these comparative studies re- 
minds us, it is the custom to ‘tell little boys that heaven will be 
very like constantly going to church, only that there will be a great 
deal more singing.’ It stands, if not to reason, certainly to common 
experience and observation, that the little boy, meditating on the 
liveliness of the sermon and the beauty of the hymnody, ‘ feels that 
the prospect of an eternity of such enjoyments is’—well, say, not 
encouraging— 

‘ Lieu saint, mais ennuyeux,’ 
as M. J. Chenier not too reverently defines the popular notion of le 
paradis dont Céphas est portier, 
‘ot les neuf chceurs des anges, 

Au maitre du logis entonnant ses louanges, 

De prologues sans fin lassent la Trinité, 

Et chantent l’opéra durant l’éternité. 

Rien n’est plus musical ; mais l’Elysée antique, 

Malgré Chateaubriand, paraft plus poétique : 

On s’y proméne en paix sans flagorner les dieux ; 

On y chante un peu moins, mais on y parle mieux.’ 
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Dr. Channing protests against the prevalence of what he con- 
siders must be erroneous views of heaven; enumerating among 
others, all of which seem unfavourable to a strong impression of its 
happiness, the describing it as a stationary existence, without change 
or progressive ascent to superior virtue; as a wearisome monotony 
and endless round of religious services ; as an utterly solemn abode, 
and one separated absolutely from the rest of the universe. Rica, 
the travelled Persian, in Montesquieu’s Lettres, confesses that some 
descriptions he has seen and heard of the Christian Paradise are of 
a kind to make every one endowed with common sense renounce 
such a future. Harp-playing without a break in the performance 
might, he thought, be too much of a good thing. Landor makes 
Boccaccio complain of Dante, that, like his friends the painters, he 
seemed inclined to think the angels were created only to flagellate 
and burn us, and Paradise only for us to be driven out of it. ‘And 
in truth,’ adds Messer Giovanni, ‘ as we have seen it exhibited, there 
is but little hardship in the case.’ Exhibited as, for instance, it is 
in Dryden’s denunciation of 

‘the heaven their priesthood paints, 
A conventicle of gloomy, sullen saints ; 
A heaven, like Bedlam, slovenly and sad, 
Foredoom’d for souls with false religion mad.’ 

A caustic critic of the ‘ Angelic Spirits’ in Gustave Doré’s Tri- 
umph of Christianity thinks they serve to recall an irreverent say- 
ing of Goethe, that if all the people get to heaven who expect to 
do so, the place will prove less pleasant than is usually supposed ; 
there being certainly but few even among ‘the ‘ ministering angels’ 
whom one would care to know upon earth, especially in any com- 
pany where flaming wings cannot be worn with evening-dress. 

Martin Luther, during the Diet of Augsburg, wrote home to his 
little son John a letter which an ecclesiastical historian owns to 
have read with more interest than all the five ‘Confessions’ pre- 
sented to the emperor on that memorable occasion. The letter is 
an allegory on the nature and employments of heaven, and is said 
to illustrate one of his most serious opinions; which was, that the 
views commonly received among Christians, of the nature of the 
happiness reserved in a future state of being, if not erroneous, yet 
rested on no sufficient foundation, and were ill-adapted to ‘allure to 
brighter worlds.’ He thought, as Sir James Stephen expresses it, 
that the ‘enjoyments of heaven had been refined away to such a 
point of evanescent spirituality as to deprive them of their necessary 
attraction.’ Hence this allegory invented for the delight of little 
John Luther—with its minute material details of drums, crossbows, 
and horses with golden bridles and silver saddles. 

We read of Goethe once telling a friend of his, that he had 
learnt one thing from all the talk then prevalent about Tiedge’s 
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Urania; which was, that the saints, as well as the nobility, con- 
stitute an aristocracy. He said he found stupid women who were 
proud because they believed in immortality with Tiedge, and that 
he had to submit himself to not a few stringent catechisings and 
tea-table lectures on this subject ; which, however, he managed to cut 
short by saying that he had no objection whatever to another ex- 
istence in reversion, but prayed only that he might be spared the 
honour ‘of meeting there any of those who so dogmatically taught it 
here below; for if he did meet any such, they would flock around 
him on all sides, exclaiming, Were we not in the right? Did we 
not tell you so? Has it not all turned out just as we said? And 
with ‘such a conceited clatter in his ears, he feared that, ere six 
months were over, he might die of ennui in heaven itself.’ 

The honest soldier in Zeluco, who essays somewhat in Dame 
Quickly’s fashion to comfort poor dying Hanno, assures him of 
‘glorious quarters’ when he gets to heaven. ‘I cannot tell exactly 
how people pass their time, indeed ; but by all accounts there is no 
very hard duty, unless it is that you will be obliged to sing psalms 
and hymns pretty constantly ; that, to be sure, you must bear with.’ 
But upon the whole the soldier is convinced that poor Hanno will 
be as happy as the day is long in the other world all the rest of his 
life. 

Harmony is obviously chosen, remarks Sir Walter Scott in his 
Diary, as the least corporeal of all gratifications of the sense; but 
they have a poor idea of the Deity, he adds, and of the rewards in 
store for the blessed, ‘who can only adopt the literal sense of an 
eternal concert—a never-ending birthday-ode.’ 

Soph Johnstone, renowned in auld-warld memorials of Scottish 
life and character, once brought to an end an else endless theolo- 
gical argument with Dr. Hugh Blair, by the candid avowal, as re- 
gards the paradisaical state as it was in the beginning, and, by 
implication, perhaps as it may be again, ‘ Weel, weel, Doctor, it 
wad hae been sma’ pleasure to me to rin about naked in a garden, 
eating green apples.’ 

The Professor at the Breakfast-table discourses incidentally on 
a goody book with a dreary title-page enlivened with a portrait of 
the author, one of those faces that small children loathe without 
knowing why, and which give them, he says, ‘that inward disgust 
for heaven so many of the little wretches betray, when they hear 
that these are ‘‘ good men,” and that heaven is full of such.’ In 
a more recent work Dr. Holmes introduces us to two austere old 
maidens, one of whom expresses a hope before her very unlike- 
minded niece, that the said niece may not, like her late father, come 
to an early grave, or, at any rate, that she may be prepared. There 
was no reason to suppose the girl was going out of the world at pre- 
sent ; but she looked Miss Silence in the face very seriously, and said, 
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‘Why not an early grave, aunt, if the world is such a bad place as 
you say it is?’ ‘I’m afraid you are not fit for a better,’ Miss 
Silence replies. And Myrtle wonders if Silence Withers and Cyn- 
thia Badlam are just ripe for heaven; and probably hopes that, if 
so, they may be exceptions rather than the rule, as regards the 
company there. It is of some such folks that Thomas Hood the 
elder exclaims, in one of his letters, ‘ And verily if they be the 
Righteous, I am content to be the Lefteous of the species.’ Cham- 
fort has a story of the Maréchal de Duras, who used to employ this 
effective menace against one of his sons, when the young fellow was 
perverse and rebellious. ‘Misérable/ if you go on in that way, I'll 
send you to supper with the king.’ Le jewne homme had, in fact, 
twice had the honour of supping with his most Christian Majesty at 
Marly, and found it so prodigious a bore, that at the prospect of 
another such evening he fairly collapsed. So it is with unhappy 
externs who cannot appreciate the beatitude of certain beatific 
visions. Mr. Coventry Patmore, in a certain Wedding Sermon, 
bids us beware of those who 
‘ Lure to empty heights man’s hope, 
Bepraising heaven’s ethereal cope, 


But covering with their cloudy cant 
Its ground of solid adamant.’ 


And there is suggestive import in what he puts elsewhere into a 
letter of Jane to Frederick : 
‘ When Grace died, I was so perplex’d, 

I could not find one helpful text ; 

And when, a little while before, 

I saw her sobbing on the floor, 

Because I told her that in heaven 

She would be as the angels even, 

And would not want her doll, ’tis true 

A horrible fear within me grew, 

That since the preciousness of love 

Went thus for nothing, mine might prove 

To be no more, and heaven's bliss 

Some dreadful thing which is not this.’ 


Only second in power to one’s cherished anticipations of elective 
affinities in the better land, are one’s rooted antipathies and estab- 
lished aversions. It may be true that, even in moderation, and as 
the most respectable people hold their prejudices, we all trust in a 
higher transcendent state to be without them; and that nobody of 
decent feeling but ‘ looks forward to more than tolerating in another 
world the sight, and possibly the companionship, of persons against 
whom he entertains the strongest possible prejudice.’ But too often 
the prevision of such companionship implies a forecast shadow on 
that life without a cloud. 

Miss Menie Trotter, of the Morton-hall family, one of diene aged 
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Scottish ladies whose portraits stand out in such bold relief in Lord 
Cockburn’s Memorials, being asked by a friend, not long before her 
death, how she felt, replied, ‘ Very weel—quite weel. But ech! I 
had a dismal dream last nicht—a fearfu’ dream!’ ‘Ay? I’m sorry 
for that; what was it?’ ‘Ou! what d’ye think? Of a’ places i’ 
the warld, I dreamed I was in heeven! And what d’ye think I saw 
there? Deil ha’ et but thoosands upon thoosands, and ten thoo- 
sands upon ten thoosands, o’ stark-naked weans! That would be 
a dreadfu’ thing! for ye ken I ne’er could bide bairns a’ my days.’ 
And the bairns would perhaps enter a corresponding protest against 
Miss Trotter’s society ; in the style, suppose, of Moliére’s objector : 


‘Je n’y veux point aller, 
De peur qu’elle ne vint encor me quereller,’ 


Southey relates of the great mythological personage Baly, that 
Veeshnoo, when he dispossessed him of his impious power, allowed 
him, in mitigation of his lot, to make his choice, whether he would 
go to the Swerga, and take five ignorant persons with him who were 
to be his everlasting companions there, or to Padalon, and have 
five Pundits in his company. Baly preferred the good company with 
the bad quarters. 

So the American Indian Haterey, who was taken by Velasquez 
after a desperate resistance, for which the stern Spanish commander 
condemned him to be burnt alive, and who made one memorable 
reply, pronounced by Prescott ‘more eloquent than a volume of in- 
vective.” When urged at the stake to embrace Christianity, that 
his soul might find admission into heaven, he inquired if the white 
men would go there. On being assured that they would, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Then I will not be a Christian; for I would not go to a 
place where I must find a race so cruel.’ The sottish dying negress 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin declares that the loss of her child drove her 
to drink; and that, now, drink she will, if she do go to torment 
for it. ‘ Mas’r says I shall go to torment; and I tell him I’ve got 
there now.’ Uncle Tom asks if nobody has told her how she can 
go to heaven, and have rest, at last. ‘I looks like gwine to hea- 
ven,’ says the woman; ‘ain’t thar where white folks is gwine? 
S’pose they’d have me thar? I'd rather go to torment, and get 
away from mas’r and missis—I had so.’ 

Dean Ramsay quotes, not without as much sympathetic indul- 
gence, and even zest, as may be compatible with his very reverend — 
capacity, the case of the Scotch little boy, who, when told of heaven, 
put the question, ‘An’ will faather be there?’ His instructress 
answered that assuredly she hoped he would be there. ‘Then I'll 
no gang,’ was the instant resolve of this anxious inquirer.—The 
successful author of Blindpits illustrates the like prospective aver- 
sion in the instance of poor Dods, the Scotch baker, lying on his 
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deathbed, and by no means disposed to trifle with sacred things, 
yet utterly indisposed to comply with his niece’s importunities that 
he should accept the ministrations of Pettigrew, to whom he has a 
special dislike as an obtrusive pharisaical prig. Once she says to 
him, ‘ Uncle, I fancy if ye was to keek in at the door o’ heaven, 
and see Pettigrew there, ye wadna be ior gaun in?’ ‘It wad be 
matter for consideration,’ cautiously replies the canny Scot. Later 
in the day he remarks to a friend, ‘I’ve been thinkin’ a’ mornin’ 0’ 
what lassie said. She said, ‘‘ What wad I do if I saw Pettigrew 
in heaven?” Weel, I’m a great sinner—a great sinner; but if I 
do meet him there, he’ll be different, and I'll be different, and maybe 
we'll can compluther, although it’s no easy seeing how it can be. 
But there’s ae thing: Peter’—meaning Pettigrew, not the door- 
keeping apostle—‘ Peter’ll aye be for pushing ben, and I'll be mair 
than content to be just within the door; so we’ll maybe no meet 


often.’ 
NICIAS FOXCAR. 











MAY-DEW MORNING 





Dawnine purple and red, - 
Morning pearly and gray ; 

O, but the lark sang overhead, 
And it lack’d an hour of day! 


Wave and wave on wave, 
So ebb’d away the night ; 
The sudden sun its glory gave, 
And all the world was light. 


The meadows, flashing dew, 
Each spread a jewell’d plain ; 
And all the forest branches through 
There glitter’d rainbow-rain. 


Upon a land empearl’d 
The shining morning broke ; 
And beauty to an Orient world 
Of glow and gleam awoke. 


Forth, while the freshening breeze 
Tangled the loosen’d curls ; 

Forth through the diamond-dripping trees 
Sallied the laughing girls. 


Eager the joyous bands 
Their pastime to begin, 

To scoop the dew with rosy hands, 
And dip the face therein. 


Sacred this May-dew rite 
The damsels love to share : 

That makes the brightest eye more bright, 
The fairest cheek more fair. 


And O, their ringing mirth, 
Their voices fluting sweet— 
Youth’s joy in all the joy of earth, 
And heart for all things meet ! 


Sweet May-day, May-dew morn, 
Its charms it ne’er can lose ; 
While in its hours of beauty born 
Beauty itself renews. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 

















BREECH-LOADERS AND THEIR INVENTORS 


Most works on the breech-loader attribute its origin to the in- 
ventive genius of Henry II. of France in 1540. It is astonishing 
to find a host of sportsmen, whenever they put pen to paper anent 
breech-loaders, perpetuating such a piece of absurdity. French 
works on the subject start from the same date, and eulogise Henry 
as the great inventor of the breech-loading system. Mr. Latham, 
of Wilkinson and Co.’s, the well-known gunmakers of Pall-mall, com- 
pletely upset this fallacious theory in an able paper on ‘ Early Breech- 
loaders,’ presented to the Royal United Service Institution; and 
who, as far as we are aware, is the only writer on the subject who 
has not taken it for granted that Henry II. did all that he is re- 
puted to have done. For purposes of contradiction, Mr. Latham has 
selected the best work we have any knowledge of on the subject of fire- 
arms, and thus disposes of its statements in a summary manner : 

‘In one of the most elaborate and complete works on the sub- 
ject of modern fire-arms, Wilcox on Rifles and Rifle-practice, pub- 
lished at New York in 1859, it is stated that ‘‘ Henry II. of France 
was the inventor of breech-loading arms in 1540.” The same 
assertion has been repeatedly made in French works on gunnery, 
though not in quite so unqualified a form; but the slightest inves- 
tigation of the subject shows it to be an error. Breech-, or rather 
chamber-loading guns of the fifteenth century are found in many 
of the continental museums; and, to go no farther than the door of 
the Tower armories in London, we shall find a group of early cannon 
rusting in the open air, among which are some very curious speci- 
mens of breech-loaders. In the museum of artillery at the rotunda 
at Woolwich there is a breech-loading pierrier, or paterera, of the 
time of Edward IV., in 1471. This consists of a directing-barrel, 
terminating in a square bar or frame of iron, and a separate loading- 
chamber, with handle, which was fastened in its place for firing by 
a quoin or wedge of wood or metal. 

‘Guns of a construction very similar to this are to be found in 
the museum of this institution, and also at the Tower of London, hav- 
ing been recovered in 1836 from the wreck of the Mary Rose, which 
sank off Spithead on the 18th July 1545, in an engagement between 
a French fleet of 150 large and 60 small vessels, and the English 
fleet of only 60 sail, commanded by Viscount Lister, in the Great 
Harry. During the battle the Mary Rose, commanded by Sir George 
Carew, was so overpowered by the weight of her ordnance that she 
sank, and the commander and crew of nearly 600 men were lost. 
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‘ But it may be suggested that it is only the invention of breech- 
loading for small arms that is implied in the passage I have quoted, 
and that these early cannon should be considered separately. Even 
with this qualification, I cannot admit that the claim is any better 
founded; for in the same year in which Henry II. of France as- 
cended the throne, Henry VIII. of England died—a prince who was 
himself the inventor of many contrivances relating to fire-arms, and 
throughout whose reign the greatest attention was paid to the im- 
provement of artillery and arms. In this reign brass cannon were 
first cast in England; and two foreign engineers in his service in- 
vented shells, or firework to break in pieces hollow shot, ‘‘ whereof 
the smallest piece hitting any man would kill or spoil him.”’ 

‘It is probably to the early part of Henry VIII.’s reign that we 
should refer the very curious pistol-shields, or ‘‘ targetts sheilde with 
gonnes,” of which many specimens exist in the Tower; but no ex- 
amples of the kind have been found in any foreign collection. 

‘ The shield is probably intended to protect the gunner in firing 
from the small loopholes of fortified places, called meurtriéres, and 
the barrel generally occupies the centre of the shield, in place of the 
boss or spike, which is usually in this position. There is a small 
aperture covered with a grating in the upper part, for the purpose 
of taking aim, and a handle in the lower half enables the gunner to 
direct the weapon. A separate loading-chamber, containing the 
charge, is pushed in at the breech, and a cross-bar or frame, which 
turns on trunnions, is shut down and retained in its place by a spring 
or bolt, to secure it whilst firing. If you compare this plan with © 
that of the breech-loading paterera, you will see how very simple is 
the adaptation of the method already in use for cannon. 

‘The principle of a separate loading-chamber, inserted at the 
breech and held in its place by a frame with wedge or bolt, having 
been tried and found successful, it only remained to apply the same 
contrivance to the harquebus or hagbut; and fortunately a very fine 
specimen in the Tower armory shows us exactly how this was done, 
and gives us the date of its manufacture, 1537. In this weapon 
the loading-chamber has a projecting piece above the touch-hole, to 
insure its corresponding with the pan of the matchlock, and is held 
in its place by a hinged door, which is sufficiently long to enable the 
chamber to be inserted and withdrawn. It is ornamented with the 
king’s initials, and a rose crowned, supported by two lions. These 
are on the fixed breech, above the loading-chamber, together with 
the armourer’s initials, W. H., and the date, 1537. Not only the 
ornament, but the accuracy of workmanship of this weapon is very 
remarkable. The bore of the chamber is °55, and of the barrel -585; 
and the greatest variation from these measurements I have found 
is only sixteen-thousandths of an inch. When we consider the rude 
tools which were in use at this date, the accuracy both of the boring 
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and fitting of this early weapon is surprising, and in strong contrast 
with the workmanship of many arms of a much later date. 

‘A larger weapon of similar date and construction, said also to 
have belonged to the king, but of inferior workmanship, is in the 
Tower. This has a much larger bore, -79, and is furnished with a 
spring-bolt, as additional security to hold the hinge-piece. The 
barrel is 3 feet 6 inches long, and it is styled in the early catalogues 
the ‘‘ fowling-peece’’ of that monarch.’ 

So that we find that Henry II. of France had no more to do 
with the origin of the breech-loader than Goodwin Sands with 
Tenterden steeple. In a previous article on the ‘ Sporting-gun,’* 
we stated that the ‘ hangge-guns,’ or ‘ hand-guns,’ introduced into 
England by Edward IV., were the earliest kind of gun known 
in this country. This monarch landed at Ravensburgh in York- 
shire in the year 1471, bringing with him 300 Flemings armed 
with ‘hangge-guns.’ Anderson, Lamb, and other writers place 
the date of the introduction of ‘ hangge-guns’ into England fifty 
years later, at the siege of Berwick in 1521; though why they 
should have been specially invented for that siege we are at a 
loss to divine, any more than why Blunderstone Rookery was 
called by that name, when, as we are informed on good authority, 
rooks never frequented it. Dr. Watson says, that ‘artillery was 
used from the time of Edward III., and purchased from abroad by 
all our successive kings.’ But not a word do we gather about 
‘hangge-guns’ at that period. Undoubtedly Henry VIII. can lay a 
better claim to being an inventor and improver of fire-arms, and 
notably the sporting-gun, than any other European monarch of whom 
we have any record. Stowe says that in 1521—Camden, 1535— 
great ordnance was cast by John Owen, the first cannon-founder in 
England. Very probably, therefore, Anderson and Lamb meant that 
the ‘ first cannon ever made in England’ were used at the siege of 
Berwick. 

The ‘foreign engineers’ spoken of by Mr. Latham in his paper 
from which we have quoted were Peter Bawd, a Frenchman, and 
maker of ordnance, and Peter Van Collen, a gunsmith of Flanders. 
Henry VIII. died in 1547, the same year that Henry II. of France 
ascended the throne. The breech-loaders left behind by the former 
are of different construction from those of the latter, and are of an 
earlier date; so that we are fairly at a loss to conceive how, or on 
what grounds, so many English authors persist in ignoring the claims 
of Henry VIII. to being an inventor, while they laud to the skies 
those of Henry II. of France. 

In the Woolwich Museum there is also a breech-loading wheel- 
lock gun. The loading-chamber is similar to that of the matchlock 
arquebus in the Tower; but the wheel-lock has a most ingenious 


* Belgravia for December 1871. 
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safety-stop or spring, to prevent accidental discharge. It also has 
a tubular back sight, common enough in 1580. This weapon is a 
very fair instance of the manner in which interesting relics belong- 
ing to the nation are kept. It has been rubbed and scrubbed appa- 
rently by a well-meaning, no doubt, but ignorant charwoman, until all 
trace of the original workman’s hand is lost. The stock has been 
replaced by one of mahogany—a wood not introduced into Eng- 
land for a score of years later; and as a valuable relic of antiquity it 
is utterly spoiled. 

We now come to a very important custom practised in France 
in 1525, and in Flanders in 1515, which has exercised no unim- 
portant influence over the advancement of the art of gun-making : we 
allude to the ‘ Knights of the Arquebus’ in France, and to the meet- 
ings of the citizens of Flanders to compete for prizes. The Knights 
of the Arquebus were associations formed under the sanction of let- 
ters patent from the king, to practise with that weapon for amuse- 
ment. The Flemish Arquebuseers were as renowned for their skill 
with that weapon in those days as their Belgian descendants are with 
the rifle in this epoch. 

At St. Etienne, in France, there existed a manufactory of sport- 
ing-guns in 1535. But to the Germans alone belongs the indisput- 
able fact of their inventing the rifle. Caspar Zoller, of Vienna, in 
the -fifteenth century, is the man to whom tradition points as the 
originator of this weapon. Certain it is that the inhabitants of 
Leipsic, in 1498, possessed grooved barrels; and in 1520 Kutter’s 
spiral groove was the best weapon of the day, and continued so for 
three hundred years. So that for three centuries the Germans un- 
deniably possessed the best muzzle-loading weapon; and until very 
recently they had the only army in the world armed with a breech- 
loader. Kutter, Leuttman, Kuhfuss, Reinagel, Druner, are names 
which, although only those of gunsmiths and inventors, have in- 
scribed many a victory on the battle-flag of Fatherland. 

The Belgian ‘September meeting’ now held annually on the 
plain of Linthout, at Brussels, is but a revival on a large scale of a 
very old custom on the Continent. The Germans had these meet- 
ings at Nuremburg in 1429, at Augsburg in 1480, and other places. 
Indeed, it is astonishing that so little credit has been given this 
nation for their determined perseverance and skill in perfecting fire- 
arms for war as well as sport. 

Prizes for arquebus shooting were given in Switzerland in 1450. 
This has resulted in the annual Tir Nationale now held. The hardy 
chamois-hunters of Switzerland were long known throughout Europe 
as marksmen of the first order ; and the pursuit of this wary animal, 
which called forth a far-throwing weapon, has had as much to do 
with producing rifles in that country as our penchant for the stubbles 
has enabled us to acquire good guns in England. 
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In France poor old Montaigne ‘ had hoped to see the day before 
he died of the abolition of fire-arms.’ Even in England, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, they were in no favour as arms of the chase, 
notwithstanding the reports which reached our island home from 
France as to the adoption of the arquebus in that country. Roger 
Ascham in 1589 wrote the best treatise on the bow that we now 
possess, or that has ever been written in any language, in which 
he advocates its use as a sporting weapon over the fire-arm. In 
Cromwell’s time, Jervaise Markham admonished the government to 
retain the bow ‘ at all hazards.’ 

A breech-loading trestle-gun (4.p. 1500) was hooked by an anchor 
near the Goodwin Sands about the end of last century, and is deline- 
ated in the Archeologica Britannica. In 1497 breech-loaders were 
used at the siege of Boppard in Germany; in fact, it was not an un- | 
common thing for bombardelles, hand-couleuvrines, harquebuts, and 
escopettes to be loaded at the breech in those days. These weapons 
were made of strong iron barrels, from fifteen to fifty pounds weight, 
fixed on a stand, frame-work, or in a shaft or stock, and were fired by 
means of a slow match or piece of tinder. The breech mechanism con- 
sisted of a movable chamber with a vent, which, on the ball being 
placed in the barrel before the powder, was shoved in after it, and 
jammed by a wedge and chamber-guard fixed to the barrel. Other 
guns constructed to load at the breech had leaf-valves and screws to 
take the place of a wedge. The leaf-valve was introduced by way of 
experiment into great guns some years ago, and proved, as it did in 
the old days, a failure. 

The inventions, as regards the breech-loader, brought to light 
of recent years are but resuscitations of earlier efforts in the art of 
gunnery. Tacitus wrote 2000 years ago that ‘there is a certain 
natural rotation in human things,’ which simply means that the 
world goes round, and that our ideas go round. And as history 
becomes obscure, inventions fall into the ‘ sere and yellow leaf’ along 
with it, until resuscitated, to again serve their turn, and again be 
discarded. It is not generally known that the Lefaucheaux system 
of breech-loading, which was thought so astonishing by sportsmen 
a few years ago, as opening a new era for the readier destruction of 
game, was patented by Wright and Byrne, gunmakers of London, 
in 1752. This enterprising firm only resuscitated it, however, from 
what was known as ‘ the hinge-break to the chamber,’ and applied 
to trestle-guns in 1540. 

Colt’s revolvers were thought to be wonderful things when they 
appeared in 1835, yet, in point of fact, they were simply ‘ resusci- 
tations.’ In the Tower armory is a revolver of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with four chambers, to be turned by the hand, and fired by a 
matchlock. Mr. Benet Woodcroft, the Superintendent of Patent 
Specifications, has said ‘ that five-sixths of the applications for pa- 
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tents relate to old contrivances which have been patented over and 
over again.” Whether that is the ease or not, it is a very singular 
fact, to say the least of it, that nine-tenths of the breech-loaders, 
old and modern, are all upon nearly identical systems. Gunmakers 
explain this by saying that there are only, after all, three ways of 
closing the breech. First, the barrel may be closed by a plug, or 
plunger, precisely as the mouth of a bottle is closed by a cork ; 
next, it may be secured by a cross-piece, wedge, or bolt; and lastly, 
it may be secured by a tap, having an aperture movable on its axis. 

Of course you find instances now and again of novelty and sim- 
plicity combined— Westley - Richards’, for instance; but with the 
exception of the London gunmakers, and Rigby of Dublin, all the 
efforts of would-be inventors seem to be directed to solve the great 
problem of ‘how not to do it;’ or in other words, they attach 
modern complications to an old discovery, and thus aim at the co- 
veted distinction of the term—inventor. It is a fact that speaks 
well for the intelligence of the general public, that their predilection 
for strength and simplicity has compelled the great gunmakers of 
the trade to keep perpetually on the qui-vive, in order to obtain 
such a desideratum on their premises ; and it is only the plain truth 
when we state they have succeeded in doing so. 

Amongst other weapons in the Tower is to be found a breech- 
loading gun of the seventeenth century, the mechanism of which, 
we fancy, will be recognised in a modern ‘ resuscitation’ now in the 
hands of the public. It is about four feet long, and has engraved on 
the barrel the following modest little trumpet-blast : ‘ Model of one 
of the projects of fasils. Composed and proposed by Le Sieur Ber- 
thier, 1618, of the camps and armies of the king, attached to the 
suite of the minister of war. Executed by De Sainte.’ The idea 
in this gun is to have a loading-chamber attached to the stock, in- 
stead of being movable, and the barrel slides forward to enable the 
charge to be inserted. This gun is one of the earliest of flint-locks 
known, though there is one other in the Tower four years earlier. 
Three other breech-loaders on the same system are also to be found 
there. In Pepys’ Diary of the 4th March 1664 we read: ‘ There 
are several people trying a new-fashioned gun brought my Lord 
Peterborough this morning, to shoot off often one after the other, 
without trouble or danger.’ The good and pious Pepys, who scorned 
the idea of a bribe, but took presents ad lib., seems for a wonder 
to have had no finger in this pie. Amongst other curiosities of old 
breech-loaders in the museum at Woolwich is to be seen a revolving 
cannon, about the date 1630, bearing on it a German rhyme : 


‘ Gotes hilf und unverdrossen, 
Hat Mich Hans Reysinger gegossen, 
Mann nent mich ein Buntzen in der Noth, 
Wirt einer aus Mir troffen—heif ihm Got.’ 
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Which, being interpreted, meaneth— 


‘ By sheer hard work, and God’s good aid, 
Jack Reysinger this gun hath made, 

In time of need a stout defence ; 

Who feels my shot—God help him thence!’ 


What is this but a mitrailleur? Its length is three feet nine inches, 
and it has seven bores, about one and three-quarter inches in dia- 
meter, each of which has a vent with cover. It revolves on a collar 
at the centre, to which the trunnions are attached. 

Truly there is. nothing new under the sun. The witty and 
worthy citizen, James Puckle of London, who flourished in 1718, 
presented his invention to the powers of the time being—now called 
the ‘ authorities’—with a poetic effusion attached to it, setting forth 


that— 
‘ Defending King George, your country and lawes, 
Is defending yourselves and the Protestant cause.’ 


The use of his invention he farther stated was— 


‘For bridges, breeches, lines, and passes, 
Ships, houses, boats, and other places.’ 


Upon examination, James Puckle’s gun appears to us to be identical 
with the wonderful Gatling gun, about which we have heard so much 
recently. It has a central pin or screw, on which every set of cham- 
bers ‘ play off and on;’ and he had a second set, ready charged, to 
be slipped on when the first set are pulled off for charging. In 1831 
the Marquis of Clanricarde patented a plan of breech-loading, which 
consisted of a sliding loading-chamber, elevated to receive the charge, 
and secured by a wedge and lever, to hold it while being fired. 
Several pieces made on this plan were taken at Bomarsund by the 
British during the Russian War. 

One would hardly credit the fact that the present Lefaucheux 
gun was introduced into England in 1887, by Mr. Wilkinson of 
Pall-mall, for sale, and that the two samples sent from Paris were 
‘ despised and rejected’ of sportsmen, and eventually bought as curi- 
osities in 1844 by C. D. Scarisbrick, Esq., who, for aught we know, 
may have them now. Yet we find this system in 1854, ten years 
later, commencing to make itself known and appreciated—sic tem- 
pora mutantur. And this very Lefaucheux gun is on the same 
principle, as that with which Henry II. of France shot in 1540, as the 
museum of arms of St. Etienne in France fully testifies to; and is 
now the popular weapon. 

Respecting breech-loading actions—as the mechanism by which 
the breech is opened or closed is technically called—numerous pa- 
tents exist. They may all, however, be grouped into two classes, 
known respectively as ‘lever’ and ‘snap’ actions. In the former 
system, the opening and closing of the breech is performed through 
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the agency of a lever, worked by the hand of the sportsman. In 
the latter, the opening of the breech alone is effected by the hand, 
and the locking mechanism is moved by a spring, the barrels 
being secured by the action of the spring, which replaces the 
catch, as it were, before opening. The lever plan is the simplest 
and strongest, while the snap-action is slightly more rapid. The 
numerous systems of snap-action would require a book to register 
them in, and by far the greater part have failed in hard work for 
want of power. Mr. Rigby of Dublin, who has gained a reputa- 
tion second to none for his inventions and improvements in fire-arms 
of every description, has recently devised a snap-action which, from 
actual test, appears to us to have got rid of most of the objection- 
able features of other systems. For instance, it admits of the use 
of a strong side spring, and yet is easier closed than almost any 
other prior invention. Another advantage contained in it is, that 
the spring is outside the gun, where it can be easily cleaned, or if 
necessary replaced. Other plans on the same system have inside 
springs, which get rusted without being noticed, and cannot be re- 
placed in the field when they do break. There is nothing concealed 
in Mr. Rigby’s new gun; all is plain and above-board, and the most 
ignorant of tyros, as far as guns are concerned, can satisfy himself 
of the strength of the spring by ocular demonstration. Mr. Rigby, 
in other respects, has met a want long felt by sportsmen abroad, 
i.e. a good shot gun and rifle combined. 

Old systems there were, to be sure, the most common of which 
was a double-barrelled shot gun, and rifled barrels to match the 
same stock, in one case. This was for muzzle-loaders, and it remained 
for Mr. Rigby to apply as equally convenient an arrangement to the 
breech-loader, by means of which central-fire breech-loading guns or 
rifles may be converted into small-bore or pea guns or rifles at will. 
This multum in parvo was a desideratum devoutly prayed for by 
votaries of Nimrod resident in India and other distant climes for 
many years, and is a boon that can only be thoroughly appreciated 
by those who have felt the want of such an invention. This trans- 
formation is effected by inserting at the breech end a small-bore 
tube, turned to fit inside the chamber and barrel. The same ‘ strik- 
‘ing arrangement’ may be employed to ignite the cartridges used in 
such small-bore tubes, and for the ordinary large cartridges for 
which the gun has been originally made; and the extyaction of 
the small cartridge is effected by replacing the ordinary extractor 
by another suitable to the smaller bore. This important principle 
is equally applicable to single and double-barrelled guns. For 
many years, steel or iron gun-barrels have been drilled from solid 
bars, or punched and rolled, as well as welded. Such barrels as 
ordinarily manufactured have the grain of the metal running in a 
longitudinal direction, and are consequently less favourably disposed 
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to resist any bursting strain than welded barrels, in which the grain 
runs spirally. Mr. Rigby’s improvement consists in heating the 
barrels before or after drilling, but while the hole is still unfinished, 
and twisting them on their own axes until the grain of the metal is 
thrown spirally round the bore to any desired angle. It is preferred 
to do this after the first hole has been made, and to hammer the 
surface lightly after twisting. It has been a constant source of 
annoyance to sportsmen that cartridges, when fired rapidly and by 
the hundred at a time—as, for instance, in a battwe—will foul a 
breech-loading gun. In order to effect a diminution or prevention 
of fouling in the barrel, Mr. Rigby has checked this annoyance in 
its very fons et origo, by improving the cartridge. To effect this 
object, the inner surface of his cartridge case is formed with raised 
edges on it, and is placed either at right angles or obliquely to the 
line of bore ; these contractions are so placed that during the pas- 
sage of the ignited gases from the cartridge into the barrel the 
harder and more adhesive portions are caught by and deposited on 
these ridges or contractions. The same object may be effected by 
attaching one or more metal rings or coils to the inner surface of 
the cartridge case, or so placing them in it as not to be forced out 
by the discharge. Mr. Rigby, in addition to these improvements 
in fire-arms, is moreover a littératewr of considerable ability in his 
own especial department. 

Anaxagoras, Thales, Socrates, taught their disciples viva voce, 
not by writing. The same practice was observed by Pythagoras, as 
all the ancients testify, with this difference: that he took more care 
than the others that the secrets of his science should not be divulged. 
Galen assures us that the science of medicine was handed down by 
tradition. Cicero writes that all things in a state are not to be 
handed down by written laws ; and the man who divulged the secrets 
of Numa was put to death for his rashness. Plato, like Pythagoras, 
as Joh. Pic. writes in his Apology, thought that whatever was most 
important in science should be taught viva voce, but not written. 
Lysias the Pythagorean accused Hipparchus of revealing to the 
crowd the secrets of his science, and for so doing he was publicly 
expelled from his school. We all know the celebrated remark of 
Socrates on this subject. So that if gunmakers as a class followed 
the theories of these ‘ geniuses of ancient days,’ we should still be 
in the dark as regards all relating to gunmaking. 

Mr. Greener has shown, in his book on Modern Breech-loaders, 
Sporting and Military, that he at least has followed the advice of 
Epaminondas the Theban, who said ‘ that every subject had a handle, 
and if that be taken hold of, the subject can be well managed ;’ and 
right well has Mr. Greener handled his subject. Every kind of in- 
vention patented by his confréres has been fairly and honestly set 
forth in his book ; he has ‘ nothing extenuated, or aught set down 
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in malice.’ At St. Mary’s Works, Birmingham, he has turned out 
many new inventions and improvements of his own in fire-arms, and 
also conducted a varied series of experiments in explosives, which 
at the present moment form the only reliable data to which sports- 
men can refer on an emergency. Amongst others of Mr. Greener’s 
inventions occurs one which is deserving of notice, as it has long 
‘been a desideratum—we allude to ‘ self-acting strikers.’ 

Land and Water thus concisely speaks of an invention which 
it believes ‘to be a step in the right direction,’ and which we sub- 
join : ‘Instead of the strikers being worked by springs, as is usual 
in ordinary breech-loaders, he (Mr. Greener) works them with the 
hammers.’ There is a small hook on the breast of the hammers, 
which brings up the strikers clear of the cartridge at half-cock. The 
hammers are made to face with a free and effective blow upon the 
strikers. We observe the needles are much stronger than usual, 
and altogether the gun appears neat and durable, and the arrange- 
ment very simple.’ 

Mr. Greener, like most of his confréres, has contributed to our 
military arcana; but we think he stands facile princeps as regards 
his patent pencil-case bayonet, concerning which he writes: ‘ As 
the fore-end of the Martini rifle-stock is of little service except to 
. protect the barrel, we make use of it for a bayonet-case. This 
bayonet can then be pushed forward and secured instantly when re- 
quired, and except when wanted for use, it is kept in the stock like 
a pencil-case. When it is fixed, it is secured by a kind of nose-cap, 
which forms the end of the stock, passes round the barrel, and is 
attached by soft soldering or by a serew-pin. The handle is a knob 
which projects from the stock, and slides up the ramrod groove ; it 
is secured by turning it on one side into a notch in the nose-cap, 
with the addition of a spring catch. When the bayonet is brought 
back into the stock, the knob is turned down flush out of the way. 
The ramrod is fitted on the side of the stock in this arrangement.’ 
There are several advantages in this plan—no bayonet-scabbard 
or frog, which very much incommodes the soldier in skirmishing, 
is required ; the rifle can still be made the regulation weight, with 
the bayonet included. This would enable the soldier to carry more 
cartridges, or a light spade, which will be necessary in modern war- 
fare; this bayonet can be fixed far quicker than one of the ordinary 
kind, can be made stronger than the triangle bayonet, would resist 
a greater strain, as it lies closer to the barrel, and would be alto- 
gether more convenient, especially when skirmishing or in rifle-pits. 

The clumsy weapon known as the ‘ sword-bayonet’ has few ad- 
vocates in the British army, as when fixed it utterly destroys the 
balance of the weapon. Its weight moreover is quite capable of 
bending a rifle when hot from rapid firing. In the navy a still more 
objectionable practice exists of fixing a cutlass on the top of the 
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rifle. An examiner of arms told us that when the rifles of a ship’s 
company are returned into store, after one of her Majesty’s ships 
is paid-off from a long commission, ‘that as far as regards ac- 
curacy of shooting, it could not be expected from them; they were 
all more or less deteriorated by being either slightly bent, or spoiled 
in some way by excessive rubbing with,’ he thought, ‘ sand and oil, 
to brighten them.’ And that, as far as he saw, ‘the best weapon 
for the navy would be a short thick brass blunderbus, which would 
admit of any amount of polish.’ This may have been so. We can 
guarantee the fact, from personal observation, that in the present 
day our blue jackets are in all respects as well acquainted with arms 
as our militia, if not better. Mr. Greener’s case illustrates the 
slowness of our Government to adopt inventions, although the utility 
may be more or less apparent to disinterested spectators. 

In one of the campaigns of William III. in Flanders, a French 
regiment armed with the socket bayonet advanced against the 25th 
Regiment commanded by Colonel Maxwell, who ordered his men 
immediately to screw their antiquated bayonet into their muskets, 
the only mode our unfortunate soldiers then had of fixing bayonets. 
Great was the gallant Maxwell’s surprise when the French, having 
arrived within a proper distance, threw in a heavy fire, which for a 
moment dumbfounded the 25th Regiment; recovering themselves 
rapidly, they charged the French, and drove them back upon their 
reinforcements. Mr. Greener’s name is identified with the ‘ wedge- 
fast breech-loader,’ an excellent contrivance for solidity and safety ; 
the ‘ treble-grip breech-loader ;’ and has also much improved the 
manufacture of cartridges. 

In Colonel Hawker’s day the public at large were silent on matters 
connected with guns. The Volunteer movement has taken such vast 
information from the drill-shed, and made it interesting to the in- 
habitants of every hamlet throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, that gunmakers have turned authors in order to explain their 
inventions and show themselves well up in all the latest improve- 
ments in fire-arms. Mr. James Dalziel Dougal, identified with the 
‘lock-fast breech-loader,’ has contributed largely to the literature 
of the sporting gun ; and independently of that, his former connection 
with the Field and Sporting Gazette has given him a facility of gra- 
phic description worthy of emulation by any aspirant to literary fame 
in that specialty.- It was from a practical knowledge of his subject, 
and the quick observation of many deficiencies in all varieties of 
guns manufactured on the breech-loading system, that instigated 
Mr. Dougal to invent the lock-fast gun. What he saw was re- 
quisite, was to draw the rear end of the barrels into corresponding 
annular recesses in, or upon equivalent projections on, the stock; 
and this was done by converting the hitherto fixed hinge-pin, on 
which the barrels play, into a movable eccentric key. The eccen- 
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tricity of this key’s motion causes the barrels to play in and out 
from the stock, completely altering the whole construction and 
quality of a breech-loader, by permitting the ends of the barrels 
and the false breech ‘ to interlock with each other.’ Hence the gun 
is termed the ‘ lock-fast,’ a strictly proper designation. The locking 
power exceeds 1200 lbs. in the lightest fowling-pieces, and can be 
increased in proportion to the weight of the gun. At the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, Mr. Dougal, in company with Sir William 
Armstrong and Colonel Colt, was awarded a medal for ‘ principle of 
construction.’ The solidity of this system is beyond all praise, as 
by means of the sliding motion gained by the hinge being an eccen- 
tric key, of which the lever is a part, projections on the breech fit 
into the barrels and lump beneath, under the immense leverage, 
bringing the barrels and stock as solidly together as if one piece. 
This also prevents any tendency of the barrels to dip at the muzzle, 
as the lock-fast renders it impossible. The discs on the breech, 
fitting tight into the barrels, prevent upward motion in the slightest 
degree. The late Captain Forsyth, better known under his nom de 
plume of ‘ Black Buck’ of the Field newspaper, than whom a more 
practical sportsman—with the exception ofthe ‘Old Shekarry’—never 
gave his opinions in print, has left a record behind him in his 
Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles, which bears high testimony to 
this invention. 

With regard to the activity of foreign over English inventors, 
Mr. Dougal assures us that as early as 1861 he saw no less than 
forty varieties in one manufactory at Liége. Since then, however, 
Mr. Dougal and his confréres have set to work to retrieve our 
British claim to originality, and at the present moment the strongest 
and best breech-loaders in the world are produced in England. 

It is much more pleasing to the eye to view our progress in the 
art of making guns in 1872 than it is to look back upon the state of 
‘ do well enough’ in which Mr. Rigby depicts us as wallowing in 1851. 
In the Practical Mechanic’s Journal for November 15, 1862, Mr. 
Rigby gives a graphic description of our ‘ National Armory’ of small 
arms, as shown at the Exhibition, and thus speaks of the great step 
we had taken in eleven years: ‘In 1851 an examination of small 
arms contributed by British manufacturers unmistakably revealed the 
fact that no change of importance in their form or construction, no 
invention of note, had been introduced during a period of thirty years, 
since the date of the final establishment of the detonating system in- 
stead of the flint. There was not a single breech-loading gun in the 
whole collection; and no. proposal for breech-loading would be enter- 
tained by the leading manufacturers. There was not a military rifle 
worthy of the name, and military men ridiculed the idea whenever sug- 
gested of arming troops with a rifle. The state of knowledge may be 
inferred from the fact that the two-grooved Brunswick rifle, then used 
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by one of our regiments, was held up by those who led public opinion 
as the most perfect form of rifle which had ever been invented.’ As 
even in this year of grace 1872, we are still without an Intelligence 
Department in our War Office, any more than at the period when 
Mr. Rigby wrote, it is not too much to infer that as regards foreign 
inventions in gunnery, with the exception of that in the possession 
of English gunmakers, little else is known. The Military Review for 
July 1852 thus descants upon what ‘ ought to be’ in this country : 

‘If the wealth of nations is based upon the industrial energies 
of their peoples, the power and independence of a nation is no less 
dependent upon a healthy condition of its military institutions, and 
on the excellence of the arms which it places in the hands of its 
soldiers.’ 

It is an ominous fact that our Indian sportsmen and officers— 
the two terms are synonymous almost in people’s minds — are 
never in accord with the views of the authorities as regards the best 
rifle for the army. Experience and red-tape can never lie down 
together. In the ‘ Report of the Select Committee on Breech-load- 
ing Small Arms, 1868,’ appears the name of a well-known firm of 
gunmakers, Westley-Richards, rivals in years gone by to the well- 
known Joe Manton. This firm sent in two systems for trial in the 
competition to which all were exposed. 

Rapidity of fire being one of the greatest and most important 
qualities which a rifle can and must possess for a military arm, it 
is not a matter of wonder that this firm, with its vast experience, 
should have produced the best weapon in this respect ; and it took 
the first place, firing as it did twenty rounds in a minute (this 
rifle was on what is known as the elevating-block system) ; another 
rifle by the same firm taking third place for rapidity of fire on the 
falling-block system, and was coupled with the Henry rifle, con- 
structed on the same method. The Martini rifle, on the elevating- 
block plan, took a second place. Yet, although Westley-Richards 
took first and third places on both systems, and could easily have 
combined them, from his knowledge and success in both, the autho- 
rities preferred a combination of the Martini, which took only second 
place for rapidity of fire, with the Henry, which tied with Westley- 
Richards’ third-placed rifle in the contest. And this, too, directly 
in opposition to the expressed opinion of all practical gunmakers. The 
result has been, as any one conversant with military matters knows, 
a failure, and that a most expensive one. This singular selection is 
all the more inexplicable, as the Westley-Richards military rifle is, as 
regards breech mechanism, similar to the Henry, over which, too, 
it has the advantage of possessing no delicate spiral-spring, but the 
ordinary mainspring used in locks. So that, on the score of economy, 
the Government authorities have literally ‘ not a leg to stand upon.’ 
The hammer, striker, and tumbler are all in one piece, a great desi- 
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deratum, giving, as such a remarkable combination should, immense 
strength and power of resisting wear and tear and rough usage in a 
campaign. It moreover has a safety-bolt, which answers the pur- 
pose of a half-cock, which the present military weapon is utterly 
destitute of. 

The parts forming the mechanism are few, and of immense 
strength, being only fourteen in all, with seven pins, and such as 
could easily be repaired or replaced by a regimental armourer. We 
need hardly mention the notorious fact that at Wimbledon this rifle 
asserts its superiority every year. The bullet and rifling are upon 
Henry’s plan, and as we have previously stated that it is similar 
to the Martini in appearance and construction, only superior in its 
simplicity, most people were at a loss to conjecture why the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to combine the Martini and Henry systems, 
when the Westley-Richards gun actually represented the best com- 
bined points of both those weapons. The result has proved the mis- 
take made in overlooking a ready-to-hand and proved weapon like 
Westley-Richards’ for an untried and unknown rifle. 

The Westley-Richards action for double guns for sporting pur- 
poses has proved itself successful in every way, while their well- 
known ‘ express rifle’ is a standing proof of success in all branches 
of their profession. We cannot here chronicle the numerous inven- 
tions patented by this old and well-known firm ; but it is a simple 
act of justice to mention how near the army was to having in its 
hands a Westley-Richards rifle. 

Mr. Daw, well known to the world as the inventor of the cen- 
tral-fire 4001.-prize cartridge, adapted to central-fire breech-loading 
guns, conferred a boon upon his country which can hardly be too 
much exaggerated, or too highly appreciated. As foreign govern- 
ments saw from the first the necessity for procuring such a consum- 

‘mation of skill and dexterity as a central-fire cartridge, and offered 
large premiums for a good pattern, it is not to be wondered at that 
our own Government should follow suit, and, influenced by no parsi- 
monious feelings on the score of economy, offer a. reward of such a 
large sum (?) as 4001. to place us on ‘ a vantage-ground’ in case of 
war with any belicose foreign state rash enough to meet us in the 
lists. It cannot but be a matter of gratulation to the inhabitants 
of our ‘ tight little, right little island,’ surrounded as it is—fortun- 
ately for us—by its 

‘Zone of silver sea, narrow though it be,’ 
that a native should assert our superiority 
‘Tn arts, in arms.’ 


When the cartridge took the place of the powder-fiask and shot- 
belt for sporting purposes, a great step in advance was made; and 
in connection with breech-loaders, that known as Lefaucheux became 
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the desired substitute. It has been very popular and very success- 
ful, and will, no doubt, hold its own as long as the guns constructed 
for it are in use. It is true the Lefaucheux cartridges laboured under 
disadvantages which sometimes turned out sources of disappoint- 
ment and annoyance to the sportsman. This cartridge, as almost 
every one knows, is exploded by the hammer striking an upright 
brass pin, the lower end of which communicates the blow to a small 
cap fixed in the inside of the base. Now if in packing, or the car- 
riage in the field, or in loading, this pin got bent by accident out of 
its proper line, it became perfectly useless. No sportsman of even 
ordinary experience can have failed to notice ‘ miss fires’ owing to 
such an untoward incident ; but how much more serious such an 
accident would be in the presence of an infuriated tiger, can be bet- 
ter imagined than described. Mr. Daw has obviated such a contre- 
temps by inventing his central-fire cartridge, in which is no brass 
pin. The absence of this pin is, moreover, an element of safety to 
the reprehensible habit of allowing cartridges to lie about, where 
children and other ignorami might chance to get hold of them. The 
detonating cap is in the centre of the cartridge, and slightly below 
the surface. By this depression, the base can be struck with any 
amount of force without the cap itself being touched. Here is a great 
element of safety ; the cap must be actually struck by something re- 
sembling the piston of the central-fire gun before any explosion can 
take place. The interior of this elegant and simple invention is well 
worthy of description. In the centre of the base is a metallic cup, 
with a touch-hole drilled through the top. This cup is so attached 
that it forms part of the base itself, the part with the touch-hole 
projecting forward inside, so as to be imbedded in the powder. 
Then a small four-grooved anvil, with a conical head, fits loosely 
into the cup, and upon this anvil is placed the percussion cap. It 
is, must be, patent to the most careless reader of this description, 
that when the hammer strikes, the cap explodes within the breech, 
and the flame darting down the grooves of the anvil—having only 
one-tenth of an inch to travel to the centre of the charge—instant- 
aneous ignition is always the result. There is no escape of gas, 
nor flash of the cap in the eye to glare upon it, or impair its accu- 
racy for firing the left barrel at a wild November ‘covey;’ no danger 
of a piece of the copper flying off against the face. As far as the 
Government is concerned, they have reaped a double advantage in 
securing such a cartridge, for the simple reason that millions may 
be sent anywhere and everywhere without fear of an explosion. 

Mr. Daw introduced his central-fire gun to the sporting world 
in 1861, and it presents to all appearance the well-known form of 
our discarded old muzzle-loader—sic tempora mutantur. O, shades 
of Hawker! fancy a nipple central-fire gun! The gallant Colonel 
in 1822 issued his Instructions to young Sportsmen, in which he 
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strongly condemned anything set up as a rival to the old flint-lock 
gun. Yes; the Colonel gravely mourned ‘ that every gunmaker and 
almost every sportsman is so infatuated with the detonating or 
percussion system!’ We have most of us heard of the Colonel’s 
wonderful series of experiments ‘ Flint-lock versus Percussion,’ 
out of which he extracted a verdict against the new intruder. Yet 
stay—what’s this? ‘In a very few years,’ our gallant sports- 
man writes, ‘the copper cap is now in general use for detonators, 
and it gives me satisfaction to see it.’ In a very short time, 
when nipples were invented, and with all the sang-froid imagin- 
able, the Colonel claimed the paternity of the invention, and that 
with all the courage and generosity of his noble nature. ‘I set 
my wits to work,’ says he, ‘to simplify the invention. At last 
the plan of a perforated nipple and the detonating powder in the 
crown of a small cap occurred to me;’ and on he goes, stating that 
the late Mr. Manton made the first nipple detonator ‘ precisely on 
my own plan.’ We are told by him, that ‘ the whole job was done 
from my drawing ;’ and, furthermore, ‘ Thus Joe,—meaning the 
renowned Joe Manton, — ‘thus Joe, who led the fashion for all 
the world, sent out a few copper-cap guns, and I know with some 
degree of reluctance.’ The Colonel—peace be to his manes !— 
was not the only one connected with inventions who failed to 
‘render under Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ;’ on dit, that 
Mr. Daw had great difficulty in satisfying the gobemouche known 
as red tape, that he was fairly entitled to his reward as the inventor 
of the central-fire cartridge. 

The sporting gun has always led the way in gunnery improve- 
ments, the military arm following at a respectful distance. The 
percussion-cap was introduced into the army owing to a mere hand- 
ful of Royal Marine Light Infantry saving a company of the 37th 
Madras Native Infantry from utter annihilation by a large force 
of Chinese braves, the Madras infantry being at a disadvantage 
from having the old flint-lock when in action. The Marines had 
been given percussion-guns as an experiment—and that, in the 
eyes of the Government, a doubtful one. Englishmen think nothing 
now of spending a shooting season in the Canadian woods, or the 
illimitable prairies of the Far, Far West; whilst the crack of the 
London gun may be heard reverberating through the fiords of Nor- 
way, even across eastward to the shores of the Black Sea. But 
our Indian sportsman has long been held up as the perfect model of 
a Nimrod, and the tiger- hunt is the culminating acme of our 
native island daring. 

Mr. Daw’s name some few years back came to be mixed up 
with that of Schneider, whom some people have canonised as a 
‘martyr’ to government parsimony in connection with the Schneider 
rifle, now in the hands of the army. The following simple state- 
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ments will show that Mr. Daw is the chief loser and martyr by any 
transactions that took place between Schneider and the British 
Government : 

‘ Paris, August 28, 1861. 

* Received of Mr. George H. Daw the sum of seven hundred 
pounds sterling, the full amount agreed to be paid to me by him as 
per contract of the 25th inst., for the transfer to him of the owner- 
ship of my patents for Great Britain and Belgium for my improve- 
ments in breech-loading fire-arms. F. E. ScHNEIDER. 


‘ Witnessed by me, D. H. Brandon, 13 Rue Gaillon, May 28, 
1861.’ 


The above is a correct copy of the original document transferring 
all Schneider’s patents to Mr. Daw. The sale was brought about by a 
Mr. Jacob Snider, acommission agent who, wrote to Mr. Dawfrom Paris 
respecting Schneider as an intelligent workman; and as the result 


. of certain negotiations, this bargain was made, and Schneider en- 


tered Mr. Daw’s employment in England. In the inventions and 
patents, &c., summarised in this agreement was the so-called 
Snider, now in the hands of the army. Mr. Jacob Snider drew 
up the agreement; and upon Mr. Daw pointedly remarking, ‘ Does 
that include the gun in the corner ??— meaning thereby the 
Schneider previously rejected by the French Government, which 
stood in one end of the room where the transaction took place— 
Mr. Jacob Snider responded, ‘ Yes, of course, everything ; you have 
bought all his inventions, why specify that one?’ In 1862, Snider 
patented that very gun. On learning this, Mr. Daw reproached 
Schneider with a breach of his engagements, the workman being 
bound to hand the master, as per agreement, his inventions. 
Schneider denied point-blank having saffctioned the taking out of 
the patent; and subsequently the patent was, in technical parlance, 
completed by Snider only, although Schneider was still in England. 
Afterwards Schneider returned to the Continent in 1864, and Snider 
wanting to sell it to a Birmingham gunmaker, saw Schneider and 
bought him out of it for 1001. Schneider afterwards, being a man 
of extravagant habits, was in bad circumstances; but the British 
Government had no more to do with it than Mr. Daw, who had 
been cheated out of 7001. There are many more circumstances, 
more or less disreputable, connected with the case of ‘ Schneider 
the martyr,’ which may be read in the Standard for November 26, 
1868. It seems, however, after all, that this wonderful invention 
is but one more of many resuscitations; and it appears from the 
Standard that our Government might have had this weapon in 1835 
for nothing, had they cared to accept it. For this statement we must 
adduce the language of that journal, which we may remark, en pas- 
Seconp Senses, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XVII. Z 
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sant, is very plain English, and not of that gushing or romantic 
style usually applied to ‘ Schneider the martyr’ in society: 


‘The fundamental principle of the now called Snider-Enfield, in its primitive 
and original state, was laid before the British Government in 1835. We have 
tracings in our possession of the very drawings submitted to the War Department 
at that period, in which the slot in the barrel for inserting the cartridge, the hinged 
breech-piece to drop in to close the cavity, the diagonal piston for exploding a 
central-fire cartridge, are as distinctly given as in the Schneider-Snider patent of 
1862! This was neither the invention of Mr. Schneider nor of Mr. Snider, but of a 
very different man from either—an English gentleman, not of great wealth, but of 
good family, a man of high spirit and honour, with an intense love of his native 
land, as well becomes a lineal descendant of the famous admiral who swept the 
Spaniards from the British seas, who traces his pedigree back to the Plantagenets, 
and sees in his ancestral roll some of the best of England’s kings. All who will 
may read for a shilling in Hotten’s History of Cornwall, where it stands blazoned 
in all its worth, the pedigree of John Poad Drake—the real inventor of the ‘‘ con- 
verted Enfield” —the man who has devoted many years of his life to the work of 
improvements in military arms. At eighty-two the old man still proudly retains 
his independent spirit, and his fingers never yet have touched one coin of British 
remunerative gold. Why he has not patented his invention will be simply but 
wittily told in his own words, penned a few days since in a letter to a friend: 
‘You asked me yesterday if I had’patented my invention now called the ‘ Snider.” 
I have not, and I explained to General Peel why I did not patent my ordnance and 
small-arms inventions—namely, because in 1854, having discussed with the ord- 
nance select committee, which was composed of five senior officers of Artillery, how 

far it was desirable, it was considered that if the Government did not adopt them 
* jt would be a waste of money; and at that date the gun speculation on the shy-at- 
Aunt-Sally principle was not begun. The department was then under the direction 
of Sir Hugh Ross as Master General of the Ordnance ; but the moment the noto- 
rious Whig patriots (?) changed the Ordnance to the War Office the ‘shy’ began, 
and Armstrong, under the influence of the Duke of Somerset, Sir Charles Wood, 
and Sir George Grey, was one of the first favoured with a successful stick.” ’ 


We desire, however, to supplement the literature of the Snider- 
Enfield, by stating that a gun of Henry VIII. in the Tower is, 
with the exception of its possessing no self-igniting cartridge, as 
much of a Snider-Enfield in fundamental principle as the weapon 
itself. Without the Daw cartridge, whether it is called a Snider- 
Enfield or a broomstick, would make little difference in its efficiency 
as a military or sporting fire-arm. 

General Jacob of the far-famed ‘Scinde Horse’ united with Mr. 
Daw in producing the Daw-Jacob rifle, which, when used in com- 
bination with Jacob’s ‘ shell bullets,’ can either blow a tiger to atoms 
at 200 yards, or fire artillery trains at 2000 yards. Upon this lat- 
ter point an officer who saw this deadly weapon used upon Garibaldi’s 
enemies can fully bear witness. The central-fire system is strong 
in its simplicity: a hammer strikes the top of a piston, sends it down 
the nipple cylinder, the lower end striking in its turn the percussion 
cap we have previously described in the centre of the charge, which 
immediately explodes the cartridge. When the hammer is raised, 
the spring at the same instant returns the piston to its place, stand- 
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ing above the nipple ready for another discharge. Mr. Daw has left 
little to be desired in breech-loading fire-arms, and has made many 
other inventions and improvements both in the matériel and spirituel 
of sporting guns. Messrs. Needham have patented a gun deserving 
of mention, on account of its obviating all chance of a premature 
or dangerous explosion of the cartridge. The barrels drop as the 
Lefaucheux gun; on the right-hand side of the stock is a lever 
lying parallel with the barrels, which, being depressed by means of 
the thumb, draws back the cam which locks the barrels, and allows 
them to fall. This lever also at the same time withdraws the strikers 
and throws the hammers back to half-cock ; thus all chance of the 
strikers coming in contact with the cartridge ‘is obviated, and this 
independently of the sportsman. One special advantage always 
alleged in favour of the pin-cartridge gun by its admirers over the 
central fire, is that in the former it can readily be seen whether it 
is loaded or not; whilst in the latter it is necessary to unlock the 
breech. This has been obviated by Messrs. Needham’s arrange- 
ment, a8 a glance at the position of the hammers indicates unerr- 
ingly whether the barrels are loaded or not. The Needham rifle, 
selected for special trial by the Russian and Austrian governments, 
is a strong and serviceable weapon. In these days of ‘ Yankee 
notions,’ when all kinds of complications are applied to rifles, appa- 
rently to break down in actual service, it is gratifying to see that a 
London gunmaker has carefully avoided them, and taken simplicity 
of structure as his guide. After firing, in taking the Needham rifle 
from the shoulder, it is opened by turning the stock with the right 
hand, which at the same time expels the empty cartridge case and 
cocks the gun; it is then ready to receive the new cartridge, after 
which a turn of the hand towards the left effectually closes the breech ; 
this may be done when putting the rifle to the shoulder preparatory 
to taking a fresh aim; so there is no time lost. Indeed, there are 
only two motions in loading and firing. 

There are only ‘fourteen parts’ in this rifle, including ‘ screws ;’ 
and in this respect it recommends itself for warlike use. It is, more- 
over, of a rare strength in its component parts, and is not likely to 
get injured by a. careless soldier, or by accidents in the field. The 
prime minister of the king of Siam has fixed upon it as the special 
arm for the ‘ braves’ of ‘His Majesty of the White Elephant ;’ and 
considering the American rubbish sold to foreign powers in the East 
generally, it is a matter of gratulation to the Siamese that they pos- 
sess a good sound English-made weapon. Double rifles and fowling- 
pieces can also be made on the same system; but as a military arm 
its manifold excellences appear to us incomparable. For instance, 
as a cavalry carbine, such a simple and efficient weapon we do not at 
the present moment possess in our army. 

Messrs. Wilkinson have patented a central-fire gun well worthy 
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of note. In the striking portion one piece supplies the place of three, 
four, and five in some of the detestable spiral-spring movements, 
which end in failure when in actual service. The extractor, too, 
consists of one piece only. The ‘ direct action’ embodied in this 
gun is much admired by many, who like a system which insures the 
full force of the mainspring being exerted on the cap. As regards 
safety from accidents when loaded—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished in all guns—in Messrs. Wilkinson’s gun it is impossible to 
get the striker in a dangerous position as regards the cap, or to ex- 
plode it except by cocking the gun and pulling the trigger. There 
are no springs in any part of this gun except the locks; and as an 
economical plan of converting a favourite muzzle-loader into a breech- 
loading gun, it appears to us the simplest mode of effecting such an 
object. 

Mr. Lancaster, amongst gunmakers, is as a ‘triton amongst the 
minnows ;’ and his services have been appreciated by Government 
to the amount of 15,000/. As, unhappily, our ‘ War Office Jugger- 
naut’ has the reputation of crushing more inventors under its wheels 
than those it rewards, and as it is well known that it oftener gives 
‘ stones than bread’ to its devotees, we can quite believe Mr. Lan- 
caster’s statement when he says that he is out of pocket to a similar 
amount. From 1844 until quite recently Mr. Lancaster has given 
‘his assistance to the Government, yet we find him undecorated ; he 
is neither a C.B. nor a K.C.B., and has but the consciousness of hav- 
ing performed his duty nobly to his country to console him for lack of 
social prestige. Like Mr. John Poad Drake, he is one of that numer- 
ous class of ‘ unrecognised public benefactors.” His modesty and 
lack of ‘ interest’ have hid his light under a bushel of red tape and 
neglect. The inventor of the ‘ Lancaster gun’ is still plain ‘ Mr. ;’ 
whilst the more lucky projector of its rival the ‘ Armstrong’ enjoys 
a ‘handle’ to his name. In 1846 the ‘Iron Duke’ adopted the 
Lancaster carbine into the service of the country. In 1851 it was 
found the Minié rifle could not be made to shoot properly without 
his assistance; and he perfected a system which prevented the ‘cup’ 
of the bullet blowing through, and made it efficient. And even the 
vaunted Armstrong gun required his skill—to fit it with the ‘double 
tangent sights with Vernier’s arrangements,’ now seen wherever 
they are used. For many reasons, however, best known to officers 
and soldiers, the Armstrong gun has been removed from the service 
as a breech-loader. The boring machinery at Woolwich was designed 
and perfected by him; and the ‘special rifle powder’ made by him 
has been adopted into the service. 

In addition to these inventions, his plan for destroying the ob- 
structions at Cronstadt by means of submarine bodies was accepted 
by the Government. He also drew up reports for the Government 
on the capabilities of the gun trade to manufacture arms, and on 
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machinery to manufacture Lancaster shells for use in the Crimea. 
He bought iron and materials for the Government, introduced a new 
mortar and ‘ mortar bed,’ and also his well-known ‘oval bore’ for 
field-guns and mountain artillery. And with regard to the ‘ Lan- 
caster rifle,’ the Ordnance Select Committee recommended ‘ that 
arrangements should be made with the inventor for use by the 
Government.’ Like many other intentions of the Government, 
they have gone to macadamise other regions. This is but a tithe 
of what Mr. Lancaster did for his country; what his country did for 
him was to delude him with the ignis fatuus of a promise of an 
‘honorary reward.’ 

As he has been engaged since 1844 in the service of the country, 
and this promise has not yet been fulfilled, we may look upon it as 
another instance of ‘that hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick.’ It must be a satisfaction to Mr. Lancaster, if he nourishes 
any feelings of revenge in his heart, that should we ever be engaged 
in deadly strife with Russia, that his own guns will possibly be 
brought to bear against the iron shields for forts recently erected 
by him in that country ; in which case it is to be hoped he has not 
riveted them too strongly, as a practical test of the efficiency of 
his own weapon. As a gunmaker his sporting rifles and fowling- 
pieces are well known. Mr. Lancaster’s inventions would require a 
book to themselves; and it is to be hoped that some day they may 
make their appearance in that shape. 

Amongst breech-loaders we must class revolvers, which have been 
associated in the public mind for years with the name of Colt. For 
superiority of material and workmanship, safety, simplicity, dura- 
bility, accuracy and celerity of fire, great length of range, force of 
penetration, they possess important advantages both for public aad 
private service. The barrel is rifle-bored. The lever ramrod :en- 
ders wadding or patch unnecessary, and secures the charge against 
moisture, or becoming loose by rough handling or hard riding. 
The hammer, when at full cock, forms the sight by which to 
take aim, and is readily raised to full cock by the thumb with one 
hand. 

The carbine breech is attached to the 8-inch barrel army or to 
the navy revolver, and is an improvement by which the pistol may 
be made an efficient substitute for the carbines now in general use, 
without detracting from the special and peculiar qualities of the re- 
volver. The weapon may be used with great facility and convenience 
as a carbine; and when not required for such use, the pistol may 
be removed and placed in the holster on the body, the butt or stock 
being allowed to swing from a strap or sling over the back, or at the 
side. An obvious advantage of this fitting is, that, when in action, 
if all the charges of a repeating arm have been fired, the discharged 
pistol may be instantly exchanged for the other of the pair in the 
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holster. Practical experience has proved that the Colt revolver, as 
a substitute for the carbine, would be a boon to the soldier. 

Messrs. Adams have of late years supplanted the Colt in the 
favour of the British Government, and now supply all the revolvers 
required for the army and navy. 

Some important experiments were recently made at Woolwich 
with the Adams and the Colt breech-loading revolvers. The results 
were largely in favour of the Adams pistol. Each arm was fired by 
its own representative. The Adams, a lighter weapon, with a lighter 
charge of powder, and a shorter length of barrel, was loaded much 
more quickly, fired with far greater accuracy, and had greater pene- 
trative power. 

The tiny ‘Derringer,’ manufactured by Colt, has supplanted 
both these weapons in the affections of the ‘pistolling’ public; and 
as a ‘paper weight’ for an editor’s desk in the United States, it is 
a sine qui non. , 

The Tower contains many specimens of early revolvers, as well 
as breech-loaders, which, in point of date, are far anterior to any in 
continental museums. 

As ‘charity commences at home,’ according to all ‘goody’ books, 
and we are told in Sacred Writ that ‘ it covers a multitude of sins,’ 
it would be just as well, perhaps, for intending writers on breech- 
loaders to do their own country justice in the matter, and to com- 
mence a new era for the origin of the breech-loading system, dating 
from 1471 in England, and not from 1540 in France, as hitherto 
supposed. 

As a race of public benefactors, our gunmakers are patriotic to 
a degree, and ‘ arms,’ as a mercantile commodity, are a source of 
employment to thousands, and of great wealth to the nation. It 
has enabled Mr. Lowe to make us pay a tax of ten shillings per 
gun; and besides that is productive of game licenses to six times 
the amount. 

CADWALLADER WADDY. 
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& discursive Chapter on Transatlantic Floriculture 


I REMEMBER one summer evening some five years ago, when skim- 
ming bird-like over the waters of Long Island Sound on board a 
‘ floating palace’ of the ‘Bristol line’ of steamers, which have no 
equals anywhere outside the American continent, being struck with 
a singularly eccentric ditty that a ‘deck hand’ was carolling out to 
the full extent of his lungs in the moonlit air, as we went bounding 
along Boston-wards at the rate of five-and-twenty miles per hour, 
leaving behind us an ever-expanding track of silvery sheen which 
broke into coruscations of light in our more immediate wake. 

The bathos of this melody was something sublime. After tender- 
ing the general information that he ‘knew a gal, and she lived out 
West,’ the stentorian singer proceeded to furnish us with a few 
interesting particulars regarding the wardrobe of his fancy’s queen. 
She ‘had a coat and had a vest,’ he said, or rather sung. Rising 
with his subject, he added that he ‘loved her better-er than the 
rest-erer,’ presumedly alluding to the numerous other damsels who 
might have been disputing for the possession of his tarry hand; and 
told her so, ‘for,’ as he concluded in a rapturous burst of chorus, 
‘her name was Norah Maggie More-ah! Swiggy-ma-roo-ral, Dicky- 
doo-ral, Macduff !’—rather a taking patronymic, by the way. In 
the second verse we subsequently learnt that the lady was so over- 
come by the frantic avowal of her lover’s passion, that ‘she fainted 
away.’ Help was at hand, however, so ‘they brought her to with 
some turtle-soup’—a strong stimulant, one would think, just fit for 
a lassie who wore a coat and vest, not to allude to the other un- 
whisperable male garments which she might possibly have affected ; 
and, finally, ‘they made her a tent out of her hoop’—this was in 
the days of crinoline, and it might have been surmised that the 
improvised shelter was hastily ‘run up,’ to provide the seclusion 
which her situation required, had not the ballad peremptorily set it 
down to the fact of her name being ‘Norah Maggie More-ah! 
Swiggy-ma-roo-ral, Dicky-doo-ral, Macduff.’ So ran the deck- 
hand’s patter-song; and, do you know, it seems to me to give a 
very tolerable idea of the strong-minded, fanciful, eminently feminine, 
would-be masculine, sentimental, practical, lackadaisical, ‘go-a-head’ 
American ‘ girl of the period’ who is commonly to be met with on 
‘t’other side of Jordan.’ 

Understand, however, that it is not for a moment left to be in- 
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ferred by the reader that all the American fair sex are dogmatically 
classed under this generic term, which no more represents the belles 
of Transatlantica, than do the distinctive exceptionalities of the Ne- 
plus-ultra Review exhibit the common characteristics of our young- 
womanhood of England. No, even a casual tourist, who had spent 
but a fortnight of ‘interviewing’ and being ‘interviewed’ in the 
States, would know better than that. We have all read how, a 
hundred years ago, the historic mothers and wives and daughters of 
the New England colonists urged on their sons, their husbands, and 
their brothers—worthy descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers of old— 
to resist the despotic encroachments of the mother country, and fight 
to achieve their independence. We all know how, only yesterday, 
so to speak, the brave ladies of the Southern States cheerfully 
relinquished their loved ones, and bade them die in the same sacred 
cause, the defence of their hearths and homes, their rights as men; 
and there can be little doubt that the land of Washington and 
Stonewall Jackson, patriots both to their heart’s core, could produce 
as bright examples of those noble qualities of self-sacrifice, purity, 
and devotion, which have tended to place woman on the proud poetic 
pinnacle of preéminence that she occupies in this era of civilisa- 
tion, as could Rome when the mother of the Gracchi lived ; England 
during the time of the Indian mutiny; or France but the other day 
when sinking under the horrors of invasion, bloodshed, and civil war 
—as, indeed, either country could furnish again, were the time and 
opportunity not wanting. But, with all this, there are some ex- 
ceptional features of feminine life in the United States, as there are 
in the case of ourselves, and with reference to our neighbours on 
the Continent: to touch upon these social idiosyncrasies is the pur- 
port of the present paper. 

Nowhere can you see so many pretty girls of different distinct 
types of beauty as in New York. Not Unter den Linden at Berlin, 
the boulevards of Paris, our own Regent-street at the correct hour 
of the afternoon, or even Rotten-row in the height of the season, 
displays so many varied siren charms at once as Broadway can 
supply any time of the day—winter, spring, and summer, all the 
year round. I say ‘any time of the day’ advisedly; for in the 
morning and evening, one can watch the work-girls of the city— 
and American working lasses are not only of a better class, but 
infinitely more dressy and modish, than our milliners, modistes, and 
‘distressed needlewomen’—as they proceed ‘up’ and ‘down town’ 
to their respective places of employment ; while, towards noon, the 
staid young ladies of the city come out to shop at Stewart’s great 
‘ dry-goods store’ at the corner of Tenth-street, turn over jewelry 
at Ball and Black’s (the Howell and James’s of Gotham City), or take 
exercise in looking into the many handsome photographers, print- 
shops, and bonnet establishments that stud the thoroughfare, 
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interspersed with monster hotels, theatres, restaurants, sweetie 
dépots, where the luscious gum-drop and toothaching marsh-mallow 
may be procured, and oyster saloons, the latter ‘located’ principally 
down in the cellar-ways, like the Liverpool ‘dives.’ When the 
sun begins to wane, and business men to flock homewards, thereby 
increasing their crowd of admirers, then does the third class—it 
should by rights be the first—of belles, the ‘ upper ten thousand ’ 
(dollars worth) of Fifth Avenue, sally forth and take its walks 
abroad, for the exhibition of the ‘latest thing’ in fashionable 
toilettes imported from some magasin de nouveautés of the once ‘gay’ 
city of the old world. At night all social degrees in the scale of 
humanity may be seen mingled together, work-girls, middle-class 
ladies, and ‘ swells,’ floating along the ‘side-walk’ to ‘assist’ at the 
spectacular drama, or eating ices in Maillard’s gilded parlours; conse- 
quently one cannot be very far out in saying that pretty girls abound 
in Broadway at all hours of the day—speaking only of its peripatetic 
patronisers, and barely hinting at those others who, either reclining 
on the soft cushions of London-made barouches, stuck up askew 
in gaunt antiquated hackney coaches and rattled by on spindle- 
wheeled buggies during the summer solstice, or gliding past in 
the graceful cutter-sleigh to the musical chime of the bell-wreathed 
horses in the winter, are to be observed along its weary length— 
from the picturesque, creeper-encircled Grace church, down to the 
ugly ‘Battery,’ with its disused bowling-green, verdant no longer. 
Here may be seen representatives of the fair sex from every part 
of the Union: the dark-haired, dark-eyed, regal-looking, Spanish- 
like beauty from Baltimore and other parts ‘down South;’ the 
broader-built, ruddy-faced, and more English-looking Western speci- 
men; and the fragile lily-complexioned blonde from the Eastern 
States. Taking them all in all, American women are very pretty, 
although rarely beautiful. Jetty tresses and hazel-almond eyes— 
such as Mahomet promises to his believers with the houris in 
Paradise—predominate as a national and physical trait amongst 
them, in spite of the recent rage for golden locks and the power of 
auriferous dyes. They have wonderfully clear-cut features, and 
possess an air of refinement, extending even to the lowest orders, 
which one would not find amongst the average frequenters of our 
metropolitan streets. Their beauty is more spirituelle than ours ; 
but they lack the well-developed figures and healthy look of English 
women, being mostly pale, thin, and May-poley. Climatic influence, 
and the lack of exercise to those who are not absolutely obliged to 
go out, age them very rapidly. An American girl who has lived in 
the city all her life will generally look at eighteen as old as one of 
eight-and-twenty with us; and, instead of verging towards embon- 
point with the lapse of time, she gets thinner and thinner, until at 
forty she appears like our venerable grandmother of seventy odd. 
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At this period, however—I mean forty, not seventy—the young 
lady seems to get a new lease of life, and blossoms out again into 
the most charming of old ladies, with the brightest eyes and the 
peachiest cheeks possible; for American grandmammas are the 
very nicest old ladies imaginable, more bewitching often than their 
granddaughters. You seldom see what one would term a plain per- 
son in the States: they are generally very pretty or very ugly, there 
being no harmonious mean between the two extremes. 

Transatlantic ladies are, as a rule, essentially feminine, well- 
educated, and, with few exceptions, well-bred. Artemus Ward’s 
description of a fascinating fair one, who, on his calling her a 
‘gazelle,’ retorted that he was ‘a sheep,’ and then, when he 
bungled at ‘popping the question,’ and could not exactly explain 
what he wanted, suggested that if he ‘intended splicin,’ ‘guessed’ 
that she was ‘on,’ must not be taken aw pied du lettre. No 
doubt there are many ‘playful’ girls ‘out West’ who might use this 
language, and ‘ifa feller happened to be too sassy,’ peradventure 
‘ percolate daylight through him with a six-shooter ;’ but these must 
not be taken as fair representatives of the feminine culture of the 
continent. We might just as well claim to have the type of English 
girlhood selected from amongst rustic dairymaids with the manners 
of the. Merry Wives of Windsor, or cockney servants: who clipped 
theit h’s and learnt the amenities of life from the teachings of the 
butchers’ boys and policemen who frequented their areas. There 
is certainly a good deal of practicability about the women of America, 
especially amongst such as come from the New England States ; 
and after the age of babyhood they are generally averse to senti- 
ment, putting it down as ‘all bunkum and soft sawder.’ This might 
be illustrated by the anecdote of the matter-of-fact young damsel 
who, on her amorous swain’s hesitating in his ‘high-falutin’ 
eulogy, and saying that her smiles ‘would shed—ah, would shed 
—ah, would shed,’ told him ‘Nary mind the wood-shed; but, 
mister, do go long with your pretty talk,’—sufficient, one would 
think, to shut up his flow of eloquence for good and all. Still, 
taking into consideration their ‘ down-rightedness,’ to coin a word, 
and distaste for poetical euphemism, the current ideas in England 
on the subject of ‘strong-minded women’ across the Atlantic are 
greatly exaggerated. In the first place, these would-be-masculine 
feminines are as much ridiculed on the other side of the water as 
they are with us: and, in the next, they are confined to a clique, 
composed of a very small number of champions, but which from the 
fact of its possessing a newspaper, aptly named the Revolution, 
manages to create a greater sensation with its theories and public 
utterances than its importance demands. The motto on the front page 
of this sheet advocates ‘ Principle, not policy ; justice, not favours ; 
men, their rights and nothing more; women, their rights and nothing 
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less.’ It is conducted by Mesdames Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony, whose imaginative ‘leaders’ are laughed at from Maine to 
California, and from Buffalo to the Crescent City. The chief journal 
of this latter place, the New Orleans Times, had the other day a 
very good skit against the Revolution ladies and the ends they ad- 
vocate. ‘A circumstance,’ says the editor, ‘has just occurred in 
Wyoming calculated to make Mrs. Susan B. Anthony howl with 
rage, and Mrs. Cady Stanton lapse into languid hysterics. Show- 
ing as it does a new, or rather a pair of new obstacles in the pathway 
of the woman’s-rights movement, the inopportune occurrence cannot 
be too much deprecated. As in all other grievances through which 
women suffer, a man was at the bottom of it; and the fact is now 
demonstrated more plainly than ever, that unless this tyrant is sub- 
jected to the most rigid discipline, and curtailed effectively of his 
liberty, the cause of woman’s suffrage will be hopelessly lost. It 
occurred in this wise: Wyoming ‘boasts of a lady judge, before 
whom several highly important cases are waiting to be tried. The 
other day she was obliged to vacate her seat, and the course of 
‘ Wyoming justice will suffer disastrously for a month at least. The 
cause of this may be briefly stated in one word—Twins.’ Touching 
the mere question of women being allowed to vote if they like, there 
are many eminent men in England who support the views of those 
who argue that they should, on the principle of equity, that if a 
woman pays certain taxes, being a widow or unmarried person, she 
ought to possess the same right of voting as a man, whose qualifica- 
tion rests not on the mere fact of his being a man, but in con- 
sequence of his paying such and such rates, or being a householder, 
lodger, or what not. One may sympathise with this idea of ‘woman’s 
rights,’ but the representatives of the movement go a good deal 
farther on the other side of the Atlantic. They ery out not only for 
women being allowed to vote, but also that they should become 
candidates, represent constituencies, hold the reins of political 
government—as they now hold the reins of the domestic despotism 
—and, in fact, turn the poor but legitimate owner of the ‘ bifurcated 
garments’ out of his present sphere altogether, and leave him at home 
to mind their babies while they are to go abroad in his stead. I 
cannot say much for the oratorical eloquence of either of the 
‘ editresses’ of the Revolution; but Miss Anna Dickenson, whom I 
have also heard in public, on the occasion of a very large ‘ Grant 
meeting’ at the Cooper Institute, New York, in favour of the 
present President when he was canvassing for his post, is a fair 
speaker, rather fervid and given to rhapsody ; still, pleasing if not 
commanding. A peculiar habit she has, however, of blinking her 
eyes when expounding—just like an owl when suddenly exposed to 
daylight—somewhat mars the effect of her oratory. Besides 
advocating woman’s rights, she was a great abolitionist before the 
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civil war, and is esteemed to be as great a friend of ‘ the pore black 
man’ as Horace Greeley. Report has it that, sub rosa, she holds 
Frederick Douglas, the representative of advanced Ethiopianism in 
America, in even a ‘nearer and dearer’ relationship: she is rather 
short, looks young, and is not absolutely plain. Of‘ Mrs. Olive 
Logan,’ and some others of a depraved class who urge the abolition 
of the marriage tie and women being allowed to select lovers and 
change them as often as Phryne, Cleopatra, Ninon de 1’Enclos, or the 
Anonymas of some years’ back celebrity, one need hardly speak; the 
only wonder is, that even in the much-vaunted freedom-loving States 
such foul ideas should be allowed utterance. As, however, the 
United States authorities have had their wits awakened to the im- 
morality of Mormonism, to the effect that they have shut up the 
prophet Brigham Young in prison, perhaps some day they may think 
it worth their while to close the mouths of these ‘lady’ agitators, 
who disseminate and act up to the doctrine of ‘free love’ beneath 
their very noses ; one ‘ establishment’ on this foundation being well 
known in New York State, not far from the ‘ Empire City.’ 

The dress of the ladies in the chief American towns, such 
as Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and so on, is 
always in the height of the Parisian mode, as they receive the 
latest fashions from the French capital, or at least did so prior to 
the late war, almost as soon as we in England. They do not 
Americanise their costume to any apparent extent, as Londoners 
try to Anglicise the effusions of the Palais-Royal modiste, conse- 
quently their toilettes are rather excessive and ‘loud’ to an English 
eye; but they wear them well nevertheless, and the style of the 
boulevards seems also to suit their foreign cast of countenance and 
slender build. I remember when the ‘Grecian bend,’ as it was 
called, was introduced over the water. It created a good deal of 
criticism and general laughter at first; but ere three months had 
elapsed you would see the fashion imitated even in the remotest 
backwoods settlements by some daughter of the Republic, whose 
father had just ‘struck ile,’ and was, perhaps, capable of writing 
his name. As for ‘ chignons,’ I believe they reached a larger growth 
in America than they did here ; are stuck to as religiously, and are 
defended as bravely. It is commonly asserted, that a Massachusetts 
maiden would consent to pass the rest of her days in single blessed- 
ness, and be deprived for ever of the consolation of the national ‘ pump- 
kin-pie,’ ere she would part with the absurd fashion of binding a 
mass of horsehair to the back of her cranium, that she has imi- 
tated from the Makololo chieftains of South Africa. But I should 
not forget to add, that if Transatlantic ladies are bigoted in their 
blind adherence to the formularities of fashion, they have the good 
taste never to appear out of doors but bien gantée, and are extremely 
bewitching in their bottines, and choice in their chaussure. 
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Like the bourgeoisie under the Empire in France, and some 
of our Cottonopolis belles, they are accused of great extravagance ; 
and Desmarest, the Elise of New York, is said to heap up ‘ piles’ of 
. dollars every year in greenbacks, through the frivolities of the fair 
Manhattanese. Not long ago the Herald published a catalogue of 
the wardrobe effects of a bankrupt young lady of fashion, which ex- 
cited considerable comment at the time: if I recollect aright, she 
had, amongst other things, a hundred and forty silk dresses! Such 
being the state of things, it cannot be wondered that there is every 
now and then on the other side of the Atlantic as much talk of the 
impossibility of marriage on a limited income, as there was over 
here when the ‘ three hundred a year’ controversy filled the columns 
of the daily and weekly press. According to the statement of the 
‘young man called John’ in the Professor at the Breakfast-table, 
‘a fellah can’t marry a woman nowadays till you’re so deaf you 
have to cock your head like a parrot to hear what she says, and so 
long-sighted you can’t see what she looks like nearer than arm’s 
length. I look at them girls, and feel as the fellah did whet he 
missed catchin’ the trout. To’od ’a’ cost more butter to cook him 
’n he’s worth, said the fellah. Takes a whole piece of goods to 
cover a girl up nowadays. I'd as lief undertake to keep a span of 
elephants, and take an ostrich to board too, as to marry one of ’em. 
What’s the use? Clerks and counterjumpers a’n’t anything. Sparra- 
grass and green peas a’n’t for them,—not while they’re young and 
tender. Hossback-ridin’ a’n’t for them—except once a year, on 
Fastday. And marryin’ a’n’t for them. Sometimes a fellah feels 
lonely, and would like to have a nice young woman, to tell her how 
lonely he feels. And sometimes a fellah,—here the young man 
John looked very confidential, and, perhaps, as if a little ashamed 
of his weakness,—sometimes a fellah would like to have one of them 
small young ones to trot on his knee and push about in a little 
wagon,—a kind of a little Johnny, you know ;— it’s odd enough, 
but it seems to me, nobody can afford them little articles, except 
the folks that are so rich they can buy up everything, and the folks 
that are so poor they don’t want anything. It makes nice boys of 
us young fellahs, no doubt! And it’s pleasant to see fine young 
girls sittin’, like shopkeepers behind their goods, waitin’, and waitin’, 
and waitin’, ’n’ no customers,—and the men lingerin’ round and 
lookin’ at the goods, like folks that want to be customers, but haven’t 
got the money!’ 

To turn to another point, it should be said that in America 
young unmarried girls are allowed a wonderful deal of license to what 
we are accustomed in England, although many foreign critics have 
blamed the freedom with which we allow young men and ladies to 
associate in our everyday life. In the United States this freedom 
between the sexes is a hundred times greater than with us. Girls are, 
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in fact, allowed to do just as they please—go out alone with favoured 
cavaliers, visit the theatre and public places of amusement sans 
chaperone, carry on a clandestine correspondence, and otherwise act 
as fancy guides them—without ‘ mamma’ or ‘ papa’ being consulted 
in any way, or their wishes and advice deferred to. A gentleman, 
or ‘ young man,’ may call at houses and ask merely to see Miss So- 
and-so, with no intention, wish, or obligation, to visit her parents ; 
and in a family of girls each sister may have her respective ‘ beau,’ 
who pays his devoirs to her alone, without seeing any others of the 
household. Under this rule of society in Transatlantica, strict in- 
troduction from mutual friends is by no means de rigueur. Should 
a young American in New York—and the same is the case all over 
the country—be struck by the charms of some fair Manhattanese 
whom he meets in the streets, or comes across as a fellow-traveller 
on board a ferryboat, or in the horse-cars or ‘stages,’ he may get 
acquainted with the object of his passion, and possibly marry her ; 

d yet be under no obligation to ‘ society’ in the matter. The 
manner of procedure is as follows: Romeo draws up an advertise- 
ment describing the special ‘ points’ of his charmer, and inserts it 
in the ‘ Personals’ of the Herald, a portion of that paper similar, 
only much more ‘ advanced’ in character, to the noteworthy ‘ second 
column’ of the Times. Romeo’s notice will probably run like this: 
‘If the young lady with blue eyes and light hair, and wearing a black 
bonnet with a green veil’—he takes more notice of the ‘ dry goods’ 
effects than John Bull would—‘ and who appeared pleased with the 
attention of a dark gentleman with a black moustache and imperial, 
who sat opposite her yesterday in a Broadway stage that went from 
Canal-street to Fifth-avenue, will address Romeo, Herald Office, she 
will confer a great favour on a sincere admirer.’ I merely quote one 
out of some hundred advertisements which may be seen every morn- 
ing in the New York papers. On seeing this advertisement—and 
you may be sure that the Personal column of the Herald is glanced 
at in nearly every household where there are any womankind—Juliet, 
should she have likewise perceived the insidious advances of the 
winged god, writes an answer; a meeting is appointed; Romeo and 
the fair one go through all the various ecstasies and agonies of ‘ love’s 
young dream’ by degrees, without any one save themselves being 
aware even of their acquaintanceship; and perhaps one fine morn- 
ing Juliet coolly tells ‘ dad’ that she ‘ guesses’ she'll ‘ get married,’ 
and invites him and her mother to witness the ceremony, which, in 
order to spare their feelings, has been arranged without troubling 
them to consult over the affair. Of course, this is not always the 
cease in all grades of society. There are many select old families in 
New York and Boston that are as proud of their antiquity and jealous 
of their dignity as the old noblesse of the Faubourg St. Germain ; 
but the ordinary ‘ upper middle-class’ and lower strata of humanity 
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in America are not by any means particular on the subject of ‘ the 
etiquette of courtship and marriage,’ and let their young people do 
as they please, which they effect in the most extraordinary manner 
sometimes. 

The probable reason for this laxity of decorum amongst young 
American women is, without doubt, on account ofthe absence of any 
‘home feeling’ in those, the majority of the people, who dwell in 
cities and live in hotels and boarding-houses. In all towns in the 
United States domestic life, as evinced in private housekeeping, is the 
exception, and ‘ boarding out’ the rule. To show this, it may be 
stated that New York with its million inhabitants does not occupy an 
extent greater than eighteen square miles, being nine miles long and 
on an average two broad; and a larger portion of this space is taken 
up by parks, public buildings, monster stores, and places of business 
than by dwelling-houses ; consequently about a million of human 
beings live in an area not greater probably than ten square miles at 
the outside, allowing a very large margin for errors of calculation, 
which gives the average rate of population at nearly one hundred 
thousand persons to a square mile: this speaks to the existence of 
the boarding-house over the separate mansion or cottage. Owing to 
this system of life, all feelings of home and domestic privacy are de- 
stroyed; and thus American girls never look forward to. having an 
agreeable evening or ‘ good time’ at home, surrounded by their friends ; 
to have pleasure they must go out to some place of public amuse- 
ment, whence they are naturally more forward and independent, and 
it must be also said ‘ faster,’ than English lassies of the same age. 
Indeed the ‘ smartness’ of these Transatlantic ladies, and their com- 
mon knowledge of things which our girls would not understand, even 
to the bare allusion, would startle any new-comer in the United States 
who might notice it for the first time. I have seen respectably- 
dressed and apparently modest girls laughing over the vulgarities and 
appreciating the doubles-entendres of a questionable drama with as 
much unconcern and relish as a Corinthian Tom or Jerry might 
have displayed. 

I have said that American girls are generally well educated; and 
so they are. The admirable system of education current in the States 
fully accounts for this intellectual ability of the fair sex. All go to 
college there, and attend classes for high instruction; so that Tenny- 
son’s idealic ‘ Sweet girl-graduates with golden hair’ are actually facts 
on the other side of the big pond. In conclusion, a visitor to the 
territory of the great Republic cannot but admire the general way in 
which women are there employed, and notice what industrious and 
earnest workers they are. It is deemed no shame in America for 
respectable, well-educated persons of even the middle class to adopt 
manual labour, such as sewing for wholesale establishments and the 
lighter species of book-work. Young ladies—they may be called so 
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in every sense of the word—who in England, if forced to earn their 
bread, would never consent to working in any capacity save gover- 
nessing, considering other and manual employment ‘ degrading,’ in 
the New World make twenty times the incomes of ill-paid teachers 
by the honest labour of their hands, without, as far as I could see, 
being any the worse for it or the less lady-like in consequence. 

‘ Norah Maggie More-ah, Swiggy-ma-roo-ral, Dicky-doo-ral Mac- 
Duff’ may be a type of the exceptional features of feminine nature 
in America, as I’ve said; but there, as elsewhere, plenty of good wo- 
men can be found of the same stamp as she who, according to Solo- 
mon’s wise dictum—and he ought to have been a judge in the matter, 
considering that he tried a great number—is ‘a pearl beyond price,’ 
and ‘a crown to her husband.’ 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
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THREE TO ONE 


Ox some Passages out of the Rife of Amicia Lady Sfoeetapple 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI, As DULL AS DITCH-WATER. 


‘O, Fuorry, Florry! what shall I do?’ said Alice, as they entered 
the schoolroom. ‘I was just congratulating myself that my Ed- 
ward could not be mixed up with that Miss Edith Price, and, in 
fact, I had half made up my mind that she was all a story invented 
by Lady Sweetapple, and there I see, staring me in my face, a letter 
in Edward’s handwriting to Miss Edith Price. What shall I do?’ 

‘I am sure I can’t tell,’ said Florry. ‘I am at my wits’ end. 
Only I should say, as they can’t both be in love with her and keep 
such good friends, that they are neither of them in love with her at 
all. Iftwo people love the same person, my dear, those two hate 
one another. Just look at me and Lady Sweetapple.’ 

‘The worst is,’ said Alice, ‘we can’t speak about it. Our 
tongues are tied.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Florry. ‘Why did we promise?’ 

‘I wonder how she found out about Miss Price,’ said Alice. 

‘I don’t wonder at all. It seems quite natural to me that she 
should find out all the evil she can of others, with her nasty under- 
hand ways.’ 5 

We will leave the sisters to themselves in their perplexity, and 
ask why it was that Edward Vernon wrote that stupid letter to 
Edith Price. It was from a very good motive. He thought he 
would write a few lines to the poor girl, and tell her that of course 
she had received Harry’s cheque. He was so happy, in fact, in 
having gained the affections of Alice, that, just before the whole 
party went out for that walk, when, as we know by the glimpse we 
caught of the lovers in the beechen dell, he made his final declara- 
tion of love and was accepted, so far as it is in the power of young 
ladies to accept their lovers—just before going out; we say, he sat 
down and dashed off a few kind lines to Edith, who, he well knew, 
needed consolation in her trials. So now you know why the letter 
was written, and see how ill those judge who scrutinise a letter from 
the outside, and put the worst construction on its contents. Really, 
the harm done in this world by speculations and conjectures made 
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on the inside of letters by people who only see their covers, is some- 
thing too serious even to think of. 

Very different from the conversation of the sisters was that of 
Harry and Edward when they met. 

‘ Lazy fellow!’ said Harry. ‘Why didn’t you come with us? 
You would have heard such a lecture on the growing of sugar-beet 
from Lord Pennyroyal, followed by the absolute denunciation of 
those who, when they have grown sugar, are wasteful enough to put 
two lumps of sugar every morning into their cup of tea. To hear 
him talk, one would think no man’s income would stand the drain 
caused by two lumps of sugar at breakfast in your cup of tea.’ 

‘I daresay it was very amusing. Lord Pennyroyal is always 
either amusing or instructive, which is more than can be said of 
most people. But I say I was better employed.’ 

‘With Alice ?’ asked Harry. 

‘Not at all,’ said Edward. ‘ With Lady Carlton. She made 
me walk with her the whole way back, and you may fancy what a 
fright I was in when she began to ask me about my prospects.’ 

‘Prospects!’ muttered Harry; ‘she had better have asked you 
about your intentions. But what did you say?’ 

‘I told her frankly that I had no prospects, and hoped I never 
should have any. I am too fond of my elder brother to hope that 
he may break his neck out hunting; and even then, as he has a 
young family, I should have to pray that they might all be cut off 
at once by diphtheria, or drowned in a yacht, as I have seen a whole 
succession of steps to a property destroyed in one hurricane by a 
writer of fiction.’ 

‘ And what did she say then?’ asked Harry. ‘For you know, 
old fellow, that as to prospects, you an¢ I are pretty well in the 
same boat.’ 

‘O,’ said Edward, ‘she did not say anything very positive or 
definite, but in a general way she hinted that both Sir Thomas and 
herself had long ago made up their minds that they would never 
interfere in a matter where théir daughters’ affections were con- 
cerned, provided the objects of their choice were gentlemen born 
and bred.’ 

‘ That I call highly satisfactory,’ said Harry. ‘And I suppose, 
on the strength of this general declaration, you left the mother and 
proposed to Alice before you got back to the house ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Edward; ‘for, if you must know, I had pro- 
posed before we got to the oak where the ladies turned back. I 
don’t know how it was done, but the thought seized me in that 
dell, and out came the words like the gold and gems out of the 
mouth of the good child in the fairy tale.’ 

‘Upon my word, Ned, you don’t let the grass grow under your 
feet. And, pray, what did that good child Alice say?’ 
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‘That I’m not going to tell,’ said Edward; ‘but she was as 
good as gold, and really, after what Lady Carlton said, I think I 
have some chance with Alice.’ 

‘Have you ever thought,’ said Harry, ‘ what it is to marry so 
much money?’ 

‘Indeed I have not,’ said Edward. ‘I have only thought of 
marrying Alice. You know I have enough for my own wants, all 
except my want for Alice, and that is quite apart from a sixpence of 
her fortune, whatever that may be.’ 

‘ Whatever that may be!’ said Harry. ‘Let me see. Let us 
reflect, as Mr. Sonderling says: from a quarter to half a million, 
that’s what they call the ‘‘ figure” of each of Sir Thomas Carlion’s 
daughters.’ 

‘You don’t say so?’ said Edward. ‘But I can safely say I 
never thought of her as anything else than Alice Carlton, the most 
charming sympathetic girl of my acquaintance.’ 

‘ You never reflected on it,’ said Harry mockingly. 

‘Never !’ said Edward. ‘ But it’s time for five-o’clock tea; we 
had better go down; and besides, I long to see Alice.’ 

In the drawing-room all the party were now reassembled— 
Lord Pennyroyal still full of the duty of every man to grow sugar- 
beet, and of young women to save money by putting only one lump 
of sugar into a cup of tea. 

‘ But suppose I like my tea sweet?’ said Lady Sweetapple, who 
was very lively, having, as she thought, sown discord between 
Florry and Harry, and who cared not a pin for all the sugar-beet in 
the world, and whether the best sort to sow were ‘ Sutton’s Green 
Silesian’ seed, as Lord Pennyroyal protested, if only that crop of 
dragons’ teeth which she had sown between the incipient lovers 
would only spring up fast and thick. ‘ But suppose I like my tea 
sweet ?’ 

‘ You ought not to like it sweet,’ said Lord Pennyroyal dicta- 
torially. ‘Too much sugar is a bad thing. Sugar spoils the teeth 
and impairs the gastric juice. It makes people fat, and so all 
ladies ought to be against it; for of all unbecoming things I think a 
fat woman the most. Then it produces divers diseases—diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, and I know not what.’ 

‘ Would you forbid it altogether ?’ said Lady Sweetapple. 

‘No, not at all,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘If I did, I should 
not be so strong an advocate for the cultivation of sugar-beet.’ 

‘But I suppose,’ said Amicia, ‘the more sugar-beet is grown, 
the more sugar there will be to consume.’ 

‘ Precisely so,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘But if with one breath you forbid the consumption of sugar, 
and with the next advocate the extension of its production, I don’t 
see that you are consistent,’ said Lady Sweetapple sarcastically. 
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‘ What I desire is moderation,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘But how can you have moderation in consumption and exten- 
sion in production? If you grow so much sugar as you expect 
by sugar-beet, of course there will be more sugar in the world. But 
if, after growing and making the sugar, you forbid people to use it 
on account of their teeth or their gastric juice, as you say, I must 
say I don’t see the good of growing it.’ 

‘ When I used the term moderation,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘I 
meant moderation in the household; in my household and yours. 
Waste is what I deprecate, and waste will be the ruin of England.’ 

‘But do you call it waste to ‘put two lumps of sugar into one’s 
tea ?’ said Amicia, clenching her argument by putting a third into 
her cup. 

‘I do,’ said Lord Pennyroyal; ‘ and I hope the day will never 
come when any member of my household will put more than one 
lump into his or her tea.’ 

‘ That I call domestic tyranny,’ said Amicia, who certainly had 
made the best of the argument. ‘ But if that day never comes, I 
don’t really see why you should be so urgent on farmers as to the 
duty of increasing the production of sugar by growing sugar-beet.’ 

About this time Mr. Sonderling, who had listened with admira- 
.tion to Lady Sweetapple’s argument, and had taken at least four 
lumps of sugar to his cup of tea, rose to depart. 

‘I commend myself to you,’ he said to Lady Carlton. 

‘O, Mr. Sonderling,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ we really cannot let 
you go away unless you promise to come back to dinner. .We must 
have some more singing to-night, and rely on you and Lady Sweet- 
apple.’ 

Mr. Sonderling looked at Amicia, who was literally his keeper, 
and, in answer to the appeal, she said, 

‘O, dear Mr. Sonderling, I should be so happy if you would 
sing us some of your charming songs to-night. Some of my sweet 
old favourites, I mean.’ 

‘I will not fail,’ said the German, with a bow not at all of the 
Pantouffles school, but which reminded one rather of an affectionate 
coolie dog wagging his tail. 

So away Mr. Sonderling went, carolling and gambolling in an 
awkward way down the lime avenue, and when he got to his cottage 
at High Beech, he ordered old Gretchen, his housekeeper, who had 
followed his fortunes from Marburg, to put out his best suit of even- 
ing dress; in fact, those very wedding-clothes which his mother 
had sewn for his marriage with Amicia Smeess. 

While Amicia was full of sugar-beet and economy, Florry and 
Alice sat, rather sorrowful, looking at Harry and Edward. There 
were so many things they wished to say, only they did not at all 
know how to begin. The result was, that when Edward Vernon 
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came up to Alice, full of life and love, she received him very coldly, 
and was altogether so constrained and reserved, that he felt quite 
abashed. Harry Fortescue, as we know, had not got so far on with 
Florry ; and so when he came and said something to her, Florry 
was actually cross, and said something about hypocrites and croco- 
diles, which he could not at all understand; and so it happened 
that the five-o’clock tea passed off very dully for those four young 
people. Surveying them from a distance, Amicia could not help 
seeing that the leaven she had mixed in their meal was beginning 
to work, and she was glad. ‘ How lucky,’ she thought, ‘that that very 
uninteresting young man, Mr. Vernon, should have written a letter 
to Miss Edith Price, just as though he wished to support what I said. 
There can be no doubt she is a very designing artful person, and 
when I get Harry away from this house, I must take care to get him 
out of her clutches. She may have Mr. Vernon, and welcome, if 
she pleases.’ 

Altogether, the conversation would have been very dull, had not 
Lady Pennyroyal fluttered Lady Sweetapple not a little by a revela- 
tion as astonishing as it was kind. 

‘Dear Lady Carlton,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, ‘what do you 
think? I have persuaded Lord Pennyroyal to take a house at 
Ascot for the races.’ 

If she had said she had persuaded Lord Pennyroyal to embark 
on a crusade against the Patagonians, the announcement could not 
have been more unexpected to the party in general, or more un- 
pleasant to Lady Sweetapple. But this unpleasantness rather arose 
out of what followed; for when Lady Carlton answered with a very 
emphatic ‘Indeed! That will be delightful,’ Lady Pennyroyal went 
on in the same breath, 

‘Yes; and, do you know, I wish you to let your daughters 
come to stay with me at Ascot during the race-week.’ 

It was of little use that Lady Carlton protested that she and 
Sir Thomas did not care for races—their daughters might, if they 
did not. Nor when Florry and Alice, in their present sulky mood, 
declared that they thought races the dullest things in the world, 
did they fare any better than their parents, for Lady Penny- 
royal said she must have them with her to keep her company ; 
and even Lord Pennyroyal came forward, and forgetting his 
sugar-beet and his parsimony together, said that nothing could 
give him so much pleasure as to see the sisters under his roof 
at Ascot. 

The end of it was, that in less than five minuies the whole 
matter was arranged, and it was settled that Florry and Alice were 
to be Lady Pennyroyal’s guests, as she proposed. 

‘How delightful it will be for you, old fellow!’ said Edward. 
‘You know you are already asked, but I don’t think it will be so 
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jolly for me during that week. I shall go down to Pump-court 
and stick to business.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ said Harry. ‘Tl get you an invitation from 
Lady Charity; see if I don’t. The only bore is, that Lady Sweet- 
apple, by her scowling face, does not seem to like Lady Penny- 
royal’s proposal, and to judge from the sisters’ looks, they neither 
of them seem particularly happy.’ 

‘ There’s something the matter,’ said Edward; ‘ but what it is 
I cannot tell.’ 

So Lady Sweetapple sat and scowled. To think that Lady 
Pennyroyal should have spoilt all her plans by such a silly invita- 
tion! What did such young chits of girls know about races? And 
then to think that Harry Fortescue would be sure to meet Florry 
Carlton every day at least at Ascot. Far better would it have been 
to have had him all to herself up in London. But she had done it 
for the best. 

As for Florry, she would have been supremely happy, and she 
was happy, only not so happy as if she had never heard the name 
of Edith Price. Already she had a morbid feeling about the name, 
and could not get it out of her head. She saw ‘ Price’ and ‘ Edith 
Price’ everywhere. 

Nor was Alice at all happy; what was the good of going to 
Ascot if Edward did not go too? If she went to Ascot, Edward 
would be left alone in London, and as he knew Edith Price—who, 
as it will be seen, was fast taking the shape of Helen of Troy in 
the imagination of the sisters—who could tell if Edith Price would 
not reverse the part of Paris, and run off with Edward to Greece, 
or even to the world’s end, while she was at Aseot? Yes; she was 
sure he would be lost to her if she went to Ascot, and she was 
resolved not to go if she could help it. 

So there they all sat, sulking and looking at one another till the 
dressing-bell rang. In the mean time, Lord Pennyroyal talked 
indefatigably —agriculture with Sir Thomas; commerce with his 
cousin Marjoram ; the army and the necessity of great reductions 
with Colonel Barker. Mr. Beeswing and Count Pantouffles were 
inseparable, as usual, though what such a clever man as Mr. Bees- 
wing, Lady Sweetapple said, could see to please him in that empty- 
headed Count, she really could not tell. But they had many things 
in common. They belonged to the same club, mixed in the same 
society, often sat together at the same table, and as the Count 
declared Mr. Beeswing to be the most amusing Englishman he had 
ever met, so Mr. Beeswing always asserted that Count Pantouffles 
was the most instructive foreigner he had ever seen in English 
society. When they were both so satisfied with each other, who 
shall disturb their good-fellowship ? Certainly not we, so we leave 
them as we find them, the very best friends in the world. 
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‘Thank heaven,’ said Harry to Edward, ‘ there’s the gong for 
dressing! I never spent so dull an hour as this since tea.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Edward. ‘A cloud of dulness seems spread over 
the house. Perhaps it will be better after dinner.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope so,’ said Harry. ‘ Ditch-water is bright 
compared to the gloom of this house just now.’ 

Of course, when Amicia got upstairs she congratulated herself 
on the success of her scheme. 

‘ How nicely it was succeeding when that horrid Lady Penny- 
royal tried to spoil it by asking these girls to Ascot! However, I 
must make the best of it. I’m so glad I took them into my con- 
fidence about Edith Price. They are both as fluttered as partridges . 
in snow, and know not which way to turn. In the mean time, Mr. 
Fortescue’s visit will be over, and then—why, then I must fight 
the battle over again at Ascot. As for Edith Price, I decline to 
think of her. She is nothing to me.’ 

Mrs. Barker remarked to her husband how kind Lady Penny- 
royal was in persuading her husband to take a house at Ascot; and 
Mrs. Marjoram, at about the very same moment, informed Mr. 
Marjoram that she wondered his cousin could be such a fool as to 
let Lady Pennyroyal spend a mint of money in taking a house for 
such folly and wickedness. ‘ There are a hundred poor Christian 
societies which have just had their May Meetings, that would have 
been glad of the money. And then to talk of waste in putting two 
lumps of sugar into one’s tea! It’s positively disgusting. I hope 
it will rain hard all the race-week.’ 

As to Florry and Alice, their sentiments were not so fierce 
against Lord Pennyroyal. Florry was pleased enough to go, and 
Alice wasn’t; that was about the upshot of the whole story. If it 
had not been for Edith Price and Lady Sweetapple, they would have 
been delighted at the certainty in the one case, and the chance in 
the other, of meeting Harry and Edward at Ascot. But they made 
the best of it. They took one another into their arms, and kissed 
each other over and over again. Florry congratulated Alice on her 
victory over Edward, and Alice was certain that Florry was just as 
successful with Harry. 

‘If it wasn’t for these ups and downs, dear,’ said Florry, ‘life 
would be too smooth, and we should think it heaven, instead of a 
vale of tears, as Mr. Rubrick tells us it is, at least once every 
Sunday.’ ; 


In due time the gong sounded, and down they all went. It is 
very hard, no doubt, some sensation readers will say, that there has 
not been a single drop of blood shed in this story all through these 
chapters. This is anything but one of those transpontine dramas 
of which the play-bills announce, ‘Come early! Seven murders in 
the first act!’ We quite admit the imputation. We are not fond 
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of blood. We daresay many another writer would have broken 
Lord Pennyroyal’s or Sir Thomas Carlton’s neck down that slippery 
black staircase, up and down which every one of our characters 
has had to pass ever so many times every day. In this way 
Florry and Alice might have been both heiresses with half a million 
each, and Harry and Edward might have run off with them the very 
evening that Sir Thomas fell downstairs and broke his neck, re- 
turning, of course, towards the end of the story to make it up 
with Lady Carlton, and to receive her blessing, after they had 
broken her heart. She would then have died in peace, and the 
Carlton property, both personal and real, would have been divided 
between the young ladies and their lovers. Much in the same way, 
Lord Pennyroyal might have had his throat cut by Mr. Beeswing’s 
French valet, and this blame might have been cunningly thrown on 
old Podager, who might have been tried, convicted, and executed, 
unless the Frenchman—a thing which Frenchmen seldom do—had 
repented, and confessed the crime just as the unhappy Mr. Podager 
was about to be privately hanged in Horsemonger-lane Gaol. So, 
as we have said, Lady Sweetapple might have poisoned her old 
lover in a cup of coffee, and the blame might have been thrown 
on Florry Carlton, who might have been actually hanged while 
Amicia married Harry, and lived happily till quite the end of the 
story, when she would have divorced herself from her husband, 
and confessed her crime—to a priest; the penance imposed being, 
to marry another husband as fast as she could. But this is a story 
in which, though we hope there is no lack of incident, there are no 
great crimes; only the feelings and passions which might produce 
them, were not our actors restrained by law and the rules of society. 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, to find Lady Sweetapple 
and Florry meeting before dinner as though they were the best of 
friends, though we all know that Lady Sweetapple would have killed 
Florry if she could, and that Florry, as she often said, would have 
been very glad to scratch Amicia’s eyes out. And this is just the 
gain we have in this nineteenth century by living in a civilised land. 
Crime, as we all know, is almost extinct in the upper classes, what- 
ever vice may be, and it is only the lowest dregs of society who 
poison their husbands by arsenic, and batter in their skulls with a 
hammer. Of course—who can doubt it ?—we are much better than 
our forefathers. 


CuapTteR XXXVII. 


MR. SONDERLING’S WEDDING-CLOTHES, AND MR. BEESWING ON DINNERS. 


WHEN the visitors assembled in the hall before dinner, there can 
be no doubt that the hero of the evening, so far as his attire went, 
was Mr. Sonderling. When he reached home, he had resolved, as 
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you know, that he would wear those wedding-clothes which his 
mother had got ready for his marriage with Amicia more than ten ~ 
years before, and which he had faithfully kept and dusted ever since. 
By a strange sort of infatuation, he thought they were still quite new 
because he had never worn them. He forgot that clothes, like per- 
sons, grow old by keeping. They were out of fashion, too, as well 
as almost threadbare. The coat had no collar, very narrow sleeves, 
swallow-tails, and great lappets behind—where the pockets were, 
but ought not to be. In vain the faithful Gretchen, less stubborn 
than her master, told him that this ‘ rock’ was not now the ‘mode.’ 

‘It was sewn for my wedding-coat by my sainted mother,’ said 
Mr. Sonderling, ‘ and I will wear it.’ 

When Gretchen again protested, he was angry, and would wear 
it—‘ ganz bestimmt.’ 

‘Now bring the breeches, the beinileider,’ he said; ‘let me 
see them.’ 

‘Ach! du lieber.” said Gretchen with a groan, as she handed 
down that article of dress which a certain edition of the Bible says 
was made originally out of fig-leaves. 

‘Of a truth they are very handsome,’ said Mr. Sonderling, as 
he inspected that not very romantic part’of man’s attire. 

‘ Hiibsch sind sie gewiss nicht,’ said old Gretchen, who minded 
the stitching of them, diametrically contradicting the assertion of 
her master. 

Mr. Sonderling’s wedding - coat had been blue, and blue also 
were his beinkleider ; but they were very unlike the beinkleider of 
the present time; they were loose and baggy, and plaited up at tie 
waistband, and they were rather short at the foot. 

‘ Quite out of fashion these, too,’ said old Gretchen, shaking her 
head; ‘and the vest! dear me!’ 

‘ They shall be the fashion to-night,’ said Mr. Sonderling, as he 
unfolded the waistcoat. 

That too was a remarkable garment. In colour it was yellow, 
and in cut antediluvian. Noah might have worn it when he went 
into the Ark on that very rainy day, or Moses in the wilderness. It 
was straight cut, without a collar, very short in the waist, so that 
to call it a waistcoat was an absurdity. It had enormous pockets, 
high up—Frau Sonderling, his sainted mother, must have meant 
her son to carry all the capital of the tobacco fabric about him in his 
pockets—and the pockets had enormous flaps to protect them. 

‘ This, too, is lovely,’ said Mr. Sonderling, as he laid it on his 
bed. ‘Now I shall soon be ready,’ he said; and then he set to 
work to dress himself. It was some time before he had completed 
his toilette to his satisfaction; but at last, in that strange garb, 
with a shirt the collar of which cut his ears, he started in the fly 
from the Carlton Arms, old Gretchen holding up her hands in amaze- 
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ment as he departed, and in due time reached the Hall, and pre- 
sented himself to the astonished company. 

‘What a stunning get-up!’ said Harry to Edward. ‘ Just look 
at old Sonderling.’ 

But Mr. Sonderling had no eyes for any but Amicia; and, 
though they had not long to wait for dinner, he had contrived to tell 
her that the clothes in which he stood were those in which he had 
once meant to lead her to the altar. 

‘What a pity it is that we all change so much!’ said Amicia. 
‘Even our clothes change. What, then, shall we say of our minds ?’ 

‘My mind is unchanged, ’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘As I was in 
the beginning, so I am now. 

So they all went in to dinner, and ‘how they sat is not exactly 
recorded. They were not very lively; and though Florry sat next 
to Harry, and Alice to Edward, there was very little except the 
most formal conversation between them. The black shadow of 
Edith Price—the dark young lady in the background—weighed 
upon the minds of the young ladies; and Harry and Edward passed 
the time in wondering how it was that their neighbours were both 
so cold. 

The expense of the conversation, as the French say, fell upon 
Amicia and Mr. Beeswing. It is believed that Count Pantoufiles 
said nothing at all. He was lost in amazement at Mr. Sonderling’s 
attire, and looked at him through his eyeglass as though he were 
inspecting some strange animal. 

Lord Pennyroyal talked a great deal to Lady Carlton, and so did 
Sir Thomas to Lady Pennyroyal ; but except the fact that the young 
ladies’ visit to Ascot was finally settled between the four, nothing is 
known as to their conversation. 

But as in a great race a good horse singles himself out and 
makes all the running, from start to finish, winning in a canter, so 
in this dinner the meed of praise must be awarded to Mr. Beeswing. 
Mr. Beeswing was not a glutton, but he was an epicure. He was a 
gourmet rather than a gourmand. He never over-ate himself, but 
he knew the reason of every dish, and he had mastered the whole 
natural history of the gastric juice. When Amicia asked him what 
he thought of some coming dish, he said he thought it very good, 
and then he burst out in a flood of culinary knowledge. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘I might write a very amusing book, called 
The History of Digestion. No one can possibly know what bad 
cooking is who was not at a private school thirty or forty years ago. 
What had we for breakfast ? Bread-and-milk. Good bread and bad 
milk, with some thin bread-and-butter. We had it at seven, and 
after that we had nothing till one. Then we had dinner—pudding 
first and meat afterwards. Rice-pudding with great lumps of fat in 
it, or suet-pudding all fat. Sometimes in the summer and autumn 
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we had currant and cherry tarts, and apple tarts, but these always 
came after the meat. The meat was not bad; but as a fair woman 
who is ill-dressed is often ugly, so the best meat, if boiled to rags 
or served up raw, is disgusting to the palate even of a healthy boy. 
Sometimes, too, we had bubble-and-squeak. O that dish! What 
is bubble-and-squeak ? Some of you have only heard of it meta- 
phorically, as applied to two distinguished brothers, late members of 
Parliament, thus nicknamed from their voices. But with us bubble- 
and-squeak was no metaphor, it was an awful reality. Still I have 
not told you what bubble-and- squeak is. Well, it is the remains of 
that badly corned cow-beef cut into slices, and fried with greens or 
cabbage. I believe that it contains about five parts of nutriment to 
ninety-five of innutritious matter. All the good has been boiled and 
fried out of it ; it tastes like leather and smells like cabbage; and a 
boy,-if he has good teeth, no taste, and no sense of smell, may eat 
it for half an hour, and rise up taking nothing away with him except 
an indigestion.’ 

‘I should not like that bubble-and-squeak,’ said Count Pan- 
touffles. ‘I should not like him at all.’ 

‘I hope I may never make his acquaintance,’ said Mr. Sonder- 
ling. 

‘ Another dish,’ Mr. Beeswing proceeded, ‘was boiled mutton. 
That, too, is in itself not a bad thing. I say this to show that I am 
not dainty. Ican eat anything, so that I like it, and it be good. 
I well know there is a physiological objection to boiled mutton. 
George III. was always eating it, and went—-we know where. 
From a private I went to a public school,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 
‘There the food was better, and the cookery much the same; we 
had the best meat in the world, worst cooked ; but, trusting to a 
good digestion, I passed through this stage of my existence safely. 
But I had not yet done with English cookery. I went to Oxford. 
There the conspiracy against my constitution became very serious. 
It extended throughout the twenty-four colleges and halls which 
make up the University. In every kitchen there was a cook more 
or less plotting against my life and liver. In those halls there are 
neither soup nor fish, save for Dons. For the rest, all over the 
University were these quarter of a hundred cooks continually at 
work in roasting and boiling thousands of pounds of meat daily, and 
making it as nearly unfit for food as possible. Fortunately there is 
a heaven above us and a hell below us. ‘To the last these unprofit- 
able cooks must surely come. To the first it is no doubt due that 
there is a Providence which shapes cooks’ cooking, in spite of all 
their careless handling, and so Oxford undergraduates—with the 
appetites and gastric juice of ostriches—escape unscathed for the 
most part. As for the weakly, they are plucked at some time of 
their career by the refusal of their stomachs to do any more work, 
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and they retire to their maternal parent’s abode only to fall under 
the tender mercies of a good plain cook—a fiend of whom we shall 
have to speak at large hereafter.’ 

At this period of Mr. Beeswing’s disquisition, Mrs. Marjoram 
pricked up her ears and declared to Colonel Barker, that ‘it was 
all very well to abuse plain cooks, but we could not get on without 
them.’ 

‘Behold me, then,’ continued Mr. Beeswing, ‘hardened by 
constant encounters with the enemy, able to eat and digest any- 
thing, and a Bachelor of Arts. Here something befell me which 
opened my eyes wide, and showed me the brink of the awful preci- 
pice on which I stood. Life is short; I was twenty years old, and 
did not yet know what good cooking was. I look back on my posi- 
tion with horror. Had I been cut off then, had I perished in my 
ignorance—I cannot call it innocence—what would have become of 
me? Would the teeth of my grinning skull have ever known 
that there was a use for them beyond grinding tough beefsteaks, 
that the destiny of dentition is quite other than that of the nether 
millstone? Something happened to me,I say. I went abroad; I 
wandered about to see the world and its cookery. At first through 
Germany, the land of Sauerkraut and Dampfnudeln, of Kalbsbraten 
and Pfannkuchen. Here I lost my English Wasserkiiche, and fell 
into a region of greasy soups, and vegetables swimming in butter. 
I swallowed so much adipose matter, that I became as waterproof 
as a pair of Wapping fishing-boots, and ate veal enough to deprive 
the world of countless oxen.’ 

When Mr. Beeswing spoke of Dampfnudeln and Kalbsbraten 
the eyes of Mr. Sonderling glistened, and he said in German, 
‘Dorthin méchte ich so gern gehen.’ But Mr. Beeswing went on : 

‘ Still I could find no rest for the sole of my foot. The pit of 
my stomach was still an aching void. It had not fulfilled its destiny ; 
its day was still to come. On I went across the Baltic to Sweden, 
seeking comfort and finding none, till I went to stay in the house 
of a friend who had a good French cook. When I say “good,” I 
do not mean “‘ virtuous.”” That excellent artiste was as virtuous as 
most Frenchmen, and there his virtue ended; but he was, par 
excellence, a good cook. He was a born genius, and he had been 
waiting for me, and until I came his worth was unknown. As a 
rigid Calvinist, I believe that we had been predestinated to meet, 
that there was no free-will in the matter. He could cook anything 
and everything, from a potato up to an elk, or even an elephant, 
and whatever he put his hand to was excellent. Some people fancy 
cooks to be lazy and indolent. They are no such thing. Your 
real good cook should be of an enterprising mind. On occasion he 
should be ready to do all and dare all. He should be of thé spirit 
to march to Moscow, or to conquer India bravely, all for the glory 
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of a new-made dish. In competition with an old German nurse in 
the family he even condescended to make black-puddings, and he 
beat her.’ 

‘If I could only have one of those black-puddings now I should 
be so happy !’ said Mr. Sonderling. But this ejaculation was lost 
on Mr. Beeswing, who went on : 

‘I was not destined to spend all my life in that land of Cockayne. 
I longed, after a time, for my own country, and came back to Eng- 
land. In spite of her water-cookery and good plain cooks, I loved 
her still. There I did not take what may be called the second of 
the two great steps a man makes in life. The first is being born. 
But if birth is the first great step out of the warm past into this cold 
and comfortless world, marriage is the second, and that most of us 
believe is involuntary. I think very often a man has very little will 
or voice in the matter; but I am not going to discuss the matter, I 
have no time; some day I may write a book on it, till then the 
question must sleep. At present I am only concerned with the 
seriousness of marriage, which some people fancy is as sweet as 
sugar-candy. So I say too, but then it is twice as sticky: you 
can’t wash marriage out of your mouth with a cup of hot water ; 
you must swallow it, or it will choke you. But, again, I am not 
going to discuss the seriousness of marriage on the side of its 
durability. It may be very well, as some propose, that marriages 
should be like leases, for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, at 
either party’s option. If men were wise they would jump at such 
an arrangement, which would be all on their side—like so many 
other arrangements in this men-ridden world; but I say at once, I 
will not listen to such a proposal. That is not the serious side of 
marriage which I am about to consider. What decided me not to 
marry was quite another thing. It is, that if you marry, you must 
have a cook. I suppose that you are not as a Frenchman who 
drags his wife out in the cold every night to eat her dinner, even 
though she have the rheumatism. If you marry, then, you must 
have a cook. Think of that ‘‘ Respice Coquinam.” Consider the 
kitchen, wedded man, and tremble. You can dine at the club? 
Even if you do, will you escape the cook? Know this—Death, the 
Taxgatherer, and the Cook are the three things no man can shirk. 
And after all, what is a club cook ?—always excepting Francatelli, 
and he is no longer a club cook—nothing more than a domestic 
cook magnified, with all the faults of the family animal. Besides, 
what are you to do when you have a cold, or the gout, or when you 
fall downstairs and break your leg? No; take my advice: if you 
marry, dine at home like a man, and have a cook. Some people 
talk as if children were the curse of life; they ‘‘ idly fable,” like 
the Pelagians ; cooks are the curse of life. If they are good at 
cooking they are bad at everything else — drunkards, gadabouts, 
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backbiters, dram-drinkers, and suchlike. Well, but you will have 
a virtuous cook. All I can say is, then you will never have a morsel 
fit to eat. Nothing is more true than that morality covers in cook- 
ing a multitude of sins. I know many families who have virtuous 
moral cooks, worthy creatures, who are thoroughly trustworthy, but 
I make it a point never to dine with them. I would prefer to dine 
in a house where there is a wicked cook, or possibly wicked cook, 
who can send up a good dinner. Just think, for a moment,—how 
can you expect to combine two most impossible things, virtue and 
cooking ? If you know a virtuous person, cleave to them with all 
your heart and soul; and if you know a good cook, cling to her 
with all your gastric juice; but do not expect to find both combined 
in one and the same woman.’ | 

Again Mrs. Marjoram protested to Colonel Barker that she knew 
many good plain cooks who were very virtuous, but Mr. Beeswing 
continued, unmoved : 

‘ Here, too, arises another curious question : which is rarest in 
cooks, virtue or cookery? Without doubt, cookery; and that is 
the reason why mistresses, finding they cannot get good cooking, 
fall back on a good character. ‘‘ My dear, this soup is water, the 
ox-tail in it is like a rope’s end, and the carrots and turnips swim 
about in it unboiled. It cannot have been on the fire five minutes.” 
«* Very true; but it is not unwholesome to you who can digest it ; 
and then Mrs. Rawdone is such a good trustworthy woman—in fact, 
she is a real treasure.” ’ ; 

‘I suppose,’ said Amicia, ‘ married men who have bad cooks 
often dine out.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ they are great diners-out ; all 
men with bad cooks are. If you see or hear of a man who will not 
dine out, don’t be deceived by any tales of his domestic habits. It 
is not the bosom of his family that he cares for, but his own diges- 
tion. He may talk of his babes and sucklings, but it is really his 
beeves and fatlings that he thinks of. Be sure, too, that he has a 
good cook. Why should he dine out? Why go three miles in 
town, and it may be ten in the country, to seek for something which 
he has at his elbow? I say, to seek; for he is not likely to find, 
at the end of his three or ten miles, the end of his ambition—a well- 
dressed dinner. But, as I have said, I am not married, and I dine 
out. Day after day I seek after a vain shadow. Friend after friend 
asks me, andI go. I dine anywhere, and with any one. Alas, 
how seldom is my reasonable self-love satisfied! I know them all 
—Tyburnians, Belgravians, Paddingtonians, the dwellers in Berkeley 
and Grosvenor Squares, and the parts of Mayfair about Piccadilly. 
Even to Fitzroy and Finsbury Squares have I penetrated ; and once, 
allured by the bait of a banquet, I went down beyond the great and 
perilous desert of Baker-street, and dined at the foot of Primrose 
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Hill. Jews, Greeks, Turks, Infidels, Frenchmen, Germans—I have 
tasted the food served up to all the nationalities in this Babel, and 
found them almost all wanting in that first essential, a good cook. 
Were those women all virtuous? I trow not. Some of them must 
have had a few sparks of that divine fire which raised Prometheus, 
whom I claim as the first cook, to the rank of a demigod. Why, then, 
have I not found it? Because, in ninety-nine cases of a hundred, 
these hosts of mine had no business to try to give the dinners which 
they set before the guests. That is the true reason, and the fault 
is more with the masters and mistresses than with the cooks. In 
fact, the bad-dinner-giving world is divided between those who can 
afford, and won’t give a good dinner, and those who will try to give 
a good dinner, and can’t.’ 

At this point of Mr. Beeswing’s ‘ History of Digestion,’ Lady 
Carlton began to gather up her gloves. 

‘Dear me,’ said Amicia ; ‘are we ladies going? You must 
promise to come and finish it, dear Mr. Beeswing, as soon as you 
men rejoin us.’ 

So the ladies went ; and claret came and went, and coffee came, 
and then the men betook themselves to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN WHICH MR. BEESWING CONTINUES HIS ‘ HISTORY OF DIGESTION.’ 


Mr. Brrswine was so full of the story of his digestion, that 
he was not long before he found himself at the side of Lady Sweet- 
apple, whose policy now was to let the dose of poison which she 
had so cleverly given to Florry work through her veins, and who 
was therefore quite ready to listen to Mr. Beeswing. On her 
other side was Mr. Sonderling, in his strange garb, as ready a 
listener to what Mr. Beeswing had to say. 

‘ First and foremost,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ of all who can afford 
and won’t give good dinners is the Dean of Dunderhead, that well- 
known dignitary of the Church of England, who, by his stinginess 
both in meat and drink, sent his guests hungry and thirsty away ; 
but, as he has been sufficiently tormented in another place, I only 
mention him and pass on, with the remark, that if one of your old 
aboriginal deans will not give good dinners, what, in the name of 
all the deans and chapters in the world, is he fit for? But there 
are greater sinners even than deans in this world of bad dinners. I 
have said before that I have dined with men of all classes, and one 
of the worst dinners I ever had was with a duke. It was a long time 
ago, and his grace has long since descended to the vaults in which 
his ancestors repose, after their long lives of idleness. It was not 
so much that the food or the wine was bad, as that no pains were 
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taken about anything. Yet it was meant to be a very grand enter- 
tainment in a most noble palace. The guests were numerous, and 
among them were many distinguished foreigners. What spoilt the 
feast ? The duke’s insufferable pride. First of all we were ushered 
into a room, where we waited like sheep in a pen. The duke and 
duchess will come soon, we thought; but time went, and no mem- 
ber of the ducal family appeared. At last, to our dismay, as we 
blushed for our English duke, and to the great disgust of the dis- 
tinguished foreigners, a pair of folding-doors at the end of our room 
were thrown open, and discovered a spacious hall, at the farther 
end of which we descried the whole ducal family of standing 
on a sort of dais, towards which a groom of the chamber motioned 
us to approach. Some of us, who felt that we had been caught in a 
trap, would have turned tail and run away if we could; but we could 
not, and so we moved on with the crowd. But we were not allowed 
to bask for even a moment in the sunshine that surrounded the 
Duke of - When we were half-way up the hall another set of 
folding-doors was thrown wide open at the other end, and a butler, 
or house steward, or whatever his name may be, advanced to the 
duke and said solemnly, ‘‘ Dinner is served, your grace.”’ As soon as 
he heard the words, the duke gave his arm to the duchess, much in 
the same way as Solomon might have led out the Queen of Sheba, 
and the ducal pair glided out before us through those folding-doors, 
followed by the members of their family in order of age, leaving us 
and the distinguished foreigners to follow in their wake, streaming 
out very much like the tail of a comet. When we reached the 
banqueting-room, it was only to find the ducal family of sitting 
serenely, like the gods of Epicurus, at an upper table, which was 
placed across the hall, and was a step higher than the long table 
below the salt, at which the distinguished foreigners were expected 
to sit. What the gods at the cross table had to eat and drink was 
quite beyond our ken. We were as completely cut off from the 
family of as a Spartan helot from the nectar of Olympus. 
All we could say was, that they seemed to be enjoying themselves. 
As for our dinner, it was not bad in itself, but badly and carelessly 
served. But had it been worthy of Brillat-Savarin himself, we 
should not have found it good; for was it not evident that we had 
only been invited to swell the pride and pomp of the Duke of ——, 
who no more cared for our company than if we had been New 
Zealanders or Patagonians ? We need hardly say that we had a 
hard time of it, keeping our distinguished foreigners in good-humour. 
On one side of us we had the astronomer of the Emperor of All the 
Russias, and on the other a learned mathematician who stood in the 
same position to the Emperor of the French. They were both good 
fellows, and gastronomers as well as astronomers, both quite alive 
to a joke; but really this banquet was past a joke. ‘‘My Em- 
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peror,” said the Frenchman, ‘‘ sometimes commands me to dinner, 
and when I obey the command, I find him as pleasant and sociable 
as any other man in the world; but as for this Duke of , who 
is he, and what has he done, that he should so insult me?” Next 
it was the Russian’s turn—‘‘ I too have been at Zarzco Zeloe, and 
the Winter Palace, and Oranienbaum, on a visit to my most gracious 
master, the Emperor of All the Russias; and never have I been 
treated as this day by the Duke of ——. Who is he, this Duke 
of , that asks men of science to dine with him merely to mock 
at them?” What could we say except that the manners and cus- 
toms of the Duke of were plainly brutal ?’ 

‘ What a bear that Duke of must have been !’ said Amicia. 

‘ But as all things have an end,’ said Mr. Beeswing ; ‘so too 
had that dinner. When it was over, the duke and duchess and 
the rest of the ducal family retired to their private apartments. 
As for the guests and the distinguished foreigners, the groom of the 
chambers: was commanded by his grace to show them round the 
state apartments, which were lighted up for the occasion; but neither 
Raphael, nor Rubens, nor Sir Joshua, nor rare books and china 
and furniture, could wash away the original sin of pride, which con- 
verted what might have been a noble entertainment into an occasion 
of heartburning and disgust. Most of the distinguished foreigners 
shook the dust off their feet as soon as the ducal family retired, and 
ordered their flies. As we left the palace the distinguished French 
astronomer consoled himself by humming, ‘‘ Marlbrook s’en va-t-en 
guerre,” a song which I have often remarked embodies a French- 
man’s conception of all that is insulting to an Englishman; and so 
we fled the palace of the Duke of , who ought to have given us 
a good dinner, and yet managed not to do it.’ 

‘I will try not to dine with that Duke of , said Mr. Sonder- 
ling, ‘when I meet him in the Elysian Fields.’ 

‘That was the case,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ of those who can and 
won’t give a good dinner; that is to say, of those whose means en- 
abled them to do so: but what shall we say of those who will try 
to give good dinners, and ought not ? The Duke of had every- 
thing at his command but the will, and he signally failed; but can 
one give a good dinner with the will without the means? Alas! 
as many are the poets of whom the world knows nothing, so many 
are the dinners which ought never to be given. What right has 
any man on a moderate income to invite me to meet fourteen or 
fifteen fellow-sufferers in a room which can barely hold ten, and 
that too in the dog-days? What right has he to ruin himself for 
a month to make us miserable for three hours? Why are we to sit 
suffocated at one end of his dining-room, or with our backs out of 
window at the other, merely to gratify his desire to give a party ? 
Will his pride heal my rheumatism if I catch one? Why should I 
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swallow his muddy soup, his parboiled salmon, his flabby messy en- 
trées, his underdone joint, his muscular chickens, his soppy sodden 
vegetables, his domestic pastry, and all the rest of his gastronomic 
abominations fetched from the pastrycook’s, because he wishes 
me ‘‘to meet a few of his friends’? Pride is at the top and the 
bottom of these entertainments. If he wants me to meet his friends, 
why does he not ask me in a Christian way? Let him next have a 
series of rehearsals—strictly private performances—before his wife 
and children, and then, when he has got his cook perfect at four or 
five dishes, let him ask six friends, he and his wife making eight, 
to come and dine. Let there be a good soup or broth—Scotch broth, 
to my mind, in the summer, and good ox-tail soup in the winter ; 
salmon in the summer, and cod in the winter. No entrées, that is 
to say, not at first: then a joint. After that, in the summer, when 
there is no game, a mayonnaise of chicken, and in the winter a 
brace of partridges or grouse. After that, one sweet. For wine, 
sherry and claret, with a bottle or two of better growth after dinner. 
Most women think that all wine would be port if it could; so, for 
_ the sake of their weak natures, let them have a bottle ; but let no 
man touch it. Also, if any man after dinner, in a house where the 
claret is good, dares to eat even one sweetmeat, or even a sweet 
biscuit, let him be instantly turned out, and never asked to dinner 
again. If to this bill of fare good company be added, though I 
quite admit the difficulty of finding eight genial spirits, I think I can 
promise the guest a happy evening. If there be not good company, 
where, I ask, is the use of asking people to eat ? Why cannot they. 
eat at home? The New Caledonians, indeed, as the French say, 
pour se délasser, occasionally eat their wives, and one chief of those 
parts had eaten seven helpmeets. No wonder the French admiral, 
in his report to the Minister of Marine, adds in a note, ‘‘It does 
not appear that divorce has yet been introduced into New Cale- 
donia.” ’ 

‘I do not think I should have made a good wife in New Cale- 
donia,’ said Amicia. 

‘Of course not,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘ You would have been 
quite thrown away.’ 

‘I am sure I wish she had been born and married tliere,’ said 
Florry to Alice, ‘and eaten too, instead of coming to trouble us 
here.’ But Mr. Beeswing went on : 

‘ Of all savage customs, dining alone is the most brutal. To eat 
without talking, moodily and monotonously, is a practice worthy of 
New Caledonia. Yet many civilised men do it daily at their club. 
This alone is an argument in favour of marriage which our clergy do 
not sufficiently insist on. Monophagy makes a man melancholy 
and unsocial. It is in our social system what nonogamy was to 
the Hebrews and Egyptians—a. cheerless and ridiculous thing. If 
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a man dines alone, and has a good dinner, how can he praise it pro- 
perly if he does not praise it on the spot? Ifhe has a bad one, 
how can he abuse it effectually unless his blame is uttered at once? 
Suppose he goes up to another old fogey, and says, ‘‘ Yesterday I 
had a very good dinner here.”’ ‘‘O, had you? that’s more than I 
had,”’ is probably all the answer he will get. Or if he says, ‘I 
had a bad dinner here yesterday,’’ his friend Grumps will only ans- 
wer, ‘‘ Very likely,”’ and the whole affair will be as flat as soda-water 
two days after the cork has popped. But if he has a wife, and 
dines at home, as he ought to do, his ‘‘ My dear, this soup is excel- 
lent, this fish first-rate ; what good beef! you don’t often see such 
partridges; this is really good pudding,” will all fall on ears willing 
to welcome his praise; and his wife’s pale face will be lighted up 
with a smile which the day after will be reflected on the cook’s 
broad brow, making it shine like the harvest moon. What his 
words would be when he abuses his food, I forbear to say, because I 
have never known a husband so mean as to scold his wife for the 
cook’s fault. No; it is well known the most that a man is capable 
of doing under such circumstances, is to dine out the next day at 
the club, and try to choke himself with a solitary dinner. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Beeswing philosophically, ‘man has been de- 
fined by philosophers to be a gregarious, a social, and a political 
animal; and in nothing does his nature come out so thoroughly as 
when he dines. For this he marries, because it is not good for 
man—except in a savage state, like that New Caledonian—to dine 
alone ; for this he gives dinner-parties on small means, and ruins 
his liver because he is social, and not content with his wife’s com- 
pany; for this he passes beyond the social circle round his own 
mahogany tree, and goes to public dinners. Every good thing, we 
are told on high authority, is shown to be good by its excess on one 
side. This is eminently the case with dinners. Dinner is a good 
thing, even alone; better with your wife; and best with six or 
seven—with other good friends. Now comes excess, and this shows 

- itself in public dinners. I wonder where the man now is who first 
invented them ? Certainly, in a warm place. Of all horrid things, 
commend me to a public dinner. Dinner, that should be a calm 
soothing operation, to be carried on under the eyes of few witnesses ; 
dinner—that balm to the weary, that food to the hungry, that 
pourer-in of salad-oil and Bordeaux wine upon the troubled spirit, 
that next best thing in the world after sleep—to be turned all at 
once into a scramble for sustenance ; where everything is done in 
haste, and yet everything comes slowly; where all the hot dishes 
are cold, and the cold hot ; where every one is chilly in winter, and 
roasted in summer; where no one knows his place, and where, 
when all is over, no one can find his hat; where, though last not 
least, after a man has stuffed himself at the unseasonable hour of 
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6 p.m., with the most indigestible messes, he may be called on by 
any idiot of a chairman to make a speech for some charity which he 
knows to be a swindle, or in honour of some sentiment uttered by 
some man who is confessedly one of the greatest impostors of the 
day! Let no one be beguiled into going to a public dinner on any 
pretext. If they make you a steward, pay your money, and don’t 
go to the dinner. If they want you to speak, speak in the morning, 
or at noon, or at night ; but don’t destroy your digestion and your 
temper at once by postprandial utterances after ill-masticated food. 
The stomach, as we all know, like the Ten Commandments, is too 
serious a subject for trifling.’ ° 

‘I did dine once at a public dinner,’ said Count Pantouffles, who 
came in just then, having finished his unfailing cigarette. ‘I did 
dine once at a public dinner, and the man who gave out the toasts 
called out, when proposing the health of the Ottoman Minister, 
‘‘Gentlemen! pray fill your glasses. I propose another bottle of 
port for the Ottoman Minister;’’ at which my worthy colleague was 
much confused. In fact the toastmaster was intoxicated.’ 

‘This was such a brilliant speech from Count Pantouffles that 
every one laughed ; and if he had worn his hat he would have made 
them a most exquisite bow, but as it was he only smiled, and Mr. 
Beeswing went on: 

’ ‘I have nearly done, and I have only a little left to say; but 
there is another class of dinners which, to my eyes, are worse than 
public dinners, because they take one unawares, and yet should be 
universally shunned. These are what I call Double Dinners. Just 
as some stars are double, and go in pairs, so some wicked people 
give their dinners in pairs, one following the other. As this is a 
serious question, and the sin by no means uncommon, let us con- 
sider it at a little length. Happy, indeed, were I, should any words 
of mine bring these guilty double-dinner-givers to a sense of their 
iniquity. As an abstract question of right, every man may give 
dinners two days running, and every day in the week if he likes it, 
and if the dinners are fresh day by day. Against such dinners there 
is no law; and, so far from setting my face against them, I know 
some people with whom I would dine, if they would only ask me, 
every day in the week. But the case is widely different, and the 
sin against society mortal, if the second dinner of the pair is given 
to eat up the scraps of the first day’s banquet. But some one will 
say it is done from motives of economy. <A very bad reason; so bad 
a one that we suspect any man who makes this answer to be mean 
enough to fall into this very sin. Ifa man gives dinners from mo- 
tives of economy, by all means let him not give them at all. Let 
him ask his friends to tea or to luncheon, or to anything he likes, 
only not to economy in the shape of a double dinner. It is even an 
insult to be asked to the first of the pair. How can any man of 
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right feeling be happy, as he ought to be over his food, if he knows 
that, unless he restrains his appetite, there will not be enough broken 
meat for his inferiors, who are asked next day to pick up the scraps.’ 
Suppose he fancies another bit of that fricandeau—with what face 
can he ask for the dish to be brought to him again, when he knows 
that some one else has been asked to eat that very morsel the day 
after? He is, in fact, accessory to starvation before the fact. But, 
if this be the case with the guiltless guest, what shall I say of the 
guilty conscience of the mistress of the house? How anxiously she 
must scan the board, lest all her entrées should disappear before the 
voracity of the first day’s guest! How carefully she must marshal 
the first day’s invitations, putting the small eaters in the first rank, 
lest she should be eaten out of house and home the first day! No 
surer way of spoiling two parties than this system of double dinners 
can be conceived. 

‘But if this happens on the first day, how much worse is the 
scene on the second? I have said that this plan of double-dealing 
takes you unawares. The cards of invitation do not, of course, say 
that your day is the second of the feast. So the little innocents 
dress themselves for dinner, unconscious of their doom. I have for 
my sins been the victim of this cruel hoax; so that I well know 
what Isay. As soon as I enter the house where the crime of a 
double dinner is about to be committed, there is something in the 
very atmosphere which betrays the fraud. Faded flowers on the 
landings, jaded waiters on the stairs, a stale smell of charcoal and 
fish everywhere. I know what is to happen before ever I get up- 
stairs. There is the master of the house, honest fellow, blushing 
with shame. Side by side stands the shameless woman who, from 
motives of economy, has asked you to a banquet of scraps. She 
knows the injunction, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,”’ and disobeys 
it. She is a Sapphira of the nineteenth century, and no apostles 
to punish her. Why did she ask me to a double dinner? Why 
did she rob the dogs of the crumbs ?_ By and by the guests arrive, 
all second-class people: the family apothecary, who has attended 
Mrs. Economy when each of her ten little Economys was born ; the 
family solicitor, Mr. Sheepskin; Mr. Rabid Rubric, the curate of 
St. Machutus ; two or three country cousins; a neighbouring squire 
from Lincolnshire, where Mr. Economy’s estate of Pennyfarthing 
lies; four or five nobodies, and yourself—that is all. Mrs. Economy’s 
attire has already told the ladies, who have a keener sense than men 
in such things, what they have to expect. No one would wear such 
a dirty dress, such filthy gloves, and such tawdry trimmings except 
at the second of the pair of double dinners. The conversation is in 
a low whispering tone, as if a nun were about to take the veil. No 
one dares to mention the weather. It is no time for trifling. At 
last your suspense is over. The butler, in an apologetic voice, 
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mutters something about dinner, and we all stream down in a 
hugger-mugger way, treading on one another’s heels; for there is 
no precedence at a double dinner. We sit down. Mr. Rubric 
intones Benedictus benedicat rather doubtfully, and I, heathen that 
I am, reserve my grace till the time when I can say both graces at 
once in Benedictus benedicatur, and bless my stars that the hour 
of release has come. Well, the soup is a palpable mixture. A 
mariage de convenance has been celebrated that day between the 
houses of Mulligatawny and Cressy, and the high contracting parties 
have already disagreed with one another. I am sulky, and will not 
taste it. ‘‘ What! no soup?” screeches Mrs. Economy. Givers 
of double dinners always screech, and, when red hair was unfashion- 
able, they always had red hair. You growl out something about 
Mulligatawny not agreeing with you. I need scarcely say there is 
no rice with it. Next comes the tail of a salmon ingeniously tacked 
on to its head: but all the prime parts and middle cuts were eaten 
by the gods yesterday. Besides, it has been gently boiled over 
again, and all flavour has departed from it. Talk of ‘‘ twice-cooked 
cabbage’’ being ‘‘ death ;” twice-boiled salmon is perdition! Even 
the country squire now awakes to his humiliating position, and be- 
gins to swear; but just as a good round oath is popping out, he 
smothers it in his handkerchief, and so blows his steam off, like a 
whale, through his nose. Then comes a ragged regiment of entrées, 
all evidently the worse for service, some being so feeble that they 
can scarcely stand upright. In fact, I did once see two pigeons 
afflicted with paralysis, who, though supported several times by the 
pious hand of the butler, rolled over and over in utter prostration: in 
the dish. I had not the heart to eat such cripples, and bade them 
stand on one side. Then there was a dish of sweetbreads, consist- 
ing chiefly of mashed potatoes, and eked out with one or two 
kromeskis, presenting a strange amalgamation. It was set down in 
the menu—for even double dinners have a menu—as ‘‘ Riz de veaw 
a@ la Kromeski.’”” What that might mean I neither knew nor 
cared. It might have been Rez-de-chaussée a la belle étoile if it 
pleased, but I would none of it. Next came a Timbale, which once 
had been filled with something, but there had been an eruption— 
the lip and crater had been torn away, and all the contents had 
escaped. That might be called a Timbale a la surprise ; for it 
was a thorough take-in. After these attempts at entrées, we had a 
saddle of mutton, and, of course, tongue and chickens. These, so 
far as I could make out, were the only freshly-cooked dishes in the 
whole repast. As a second course, we had a hare jugged, which 
any one who tasted it must have known was the father ofall the 
hares in the world—‘‘a wandering hare,’”’ in fact,—the very hare 
that went into the ark with Noah, and had run about the earth ever 
since. His back sinews were of antediluvian toughness. Along 
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with him came an array ‘of pastry and confectionery, deeply scarred 
with the brunt of yesterday’s battle. There was a half a jelly back- 
ing up halfa blancmange, in one dish, both all of a quake lest their 
remaining halves should go to-day to that bourne whither their 
better halves had gone the day before, and never returned—at least, 
let us hope not. There a cake cleft in twain, with a great gap in 
the middle, whence all its life-blood, of jam and jelly, had already 
gushed,—a poor ex-sanguine ghost of its former self. And there 
were other sweets, on which the eye had but to gaze and pass them 
by. There were ramequins, or ramekins, or whatever may be the 
right spelling, palpably warmed up. Fancy a soufflet warmed up! 
When I add that the wines were execrable and the waiting bad, that 
there was no conversation, and that the repast was long, dull, nasty, 
brutish, and unwholesome, what more can we say against Mrs. 
Economy’s double dinner, except that there are many Mrs. Eco- 
nomys ?” 

‘That was a very nasty repast,’ said Amicia. ‘ But do you 
never have good dinners ?’ 

‘Do I never have good dinners ?’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘Well, a 
really good dinner, as a mere matter of meat and drink, is a rare 
thing. Sometimes the meat is good and the drink bad. Thus, 
though I do not know much of the Greeks, I have remarked with 
sorrow, of so sensible a race, that their drink is hardly equal to 
their meat; but then their meat is excellent. Once I dined with a 
Greek, who gave me sow’s udder a la financicre, a most exqui- 
site, though rather cloying dish, which ought to have been washed 
down with wil de perdrix champagne or chambertin, but he only 
gave us small beer. ‘True, it was abroad, and in the middle of the 
day; but I lay awake for weeks afterwards, reflecting on the incon- 
gruity of the repast. But do I ever get a good dinner? Well, 
about five per cent of the dinners I am asked to are good; say 
twenty in the year, and I think myself lucky to find so many ; but 
then these are dinners in houses, — they need not be great 
houses, for, as a rule, the greater the house the worse the dinner,— 
where the wine and food are equally good; where I know both the 
master and the mistress; where the servants know their duty, and 
are neither careless nor officious; where the company rarely out- 
number ten; where no fool is invited save as a fool, and where 
there is a round table. But let every one who has tried it reflect on 
the difficulty of combining all these essentials to a perfect dinner- 
party, and he will agree with me that the wonder rather is, that I 
should find so many than so few in twelve months. 

‘And now,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘I have eased my mind, and 
this interminable disquisition on dining and digestion has come to 
an end.’ 
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CuapTteR XXXIX. 
DANCING AFTER DINNER. 


You will have seen how nobly Mr. Beeswing bore the brunt of the 
conversation both at and after dinner. As we have said, Amicia’s 
poison was working in the minds of the young ladies and the young 
men just as much as her fascination was supreme over Mr. Sonder- 
ling. But when Mr. Beeswing had fairly talked himself ont on the 
subject of digestion, there was an anxious pause. It was too soon 
to go to bed. What was to be done? 

‘Would Lady Sweetapple sing one of her charming songs ?’ 
Lady Carlton suggested. But Lady Sweetapple thought she had 
sung enough the night before; and so, in spite of the prayers of 
Mr. Sonderling, who offered to sing ‘ Adelaide’ if Lady Sweetapple 
would only sing something first, she was stubborn as a rock, and 
refused point-blank. 

‘We might dance,’ said Mr. Sonderling. 

‘Dance ?’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ what a capital idea! But who 
is to dance, and where ?’ 

‘The young people can dance,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘It 
will. be very amusing, and we old ones can look on.’ 

Florry and Alice were so dull that they were ready to do any- 
thing for a change; and though they were afraid to speak either to 
Harry or Edward, they were ready to dance; for you are not bound 
to speak to your partner in dancing, and, in fact, in waltzing it is 
scarcely possible. They were all for a dance therefore. When 
Lady Carlton again said, ‘But where shall they dance?’ Florry 
was quite ready : 

‘We can turn up the carpet, and dance here at the end of the 
room.’ 

To say, with Florry Carlton, was always to do. 

‘Here, Mr. Fortescue,’ she said; ‘and you, Mr. Vernon; and 
you, Mr. Sonderling ; just take up one end of the carpet. It is not 
nailed down, but kept fast by brass pins in sockets. You will find 
it will come up in a moment; and if it’s too heavy, I am sure 
Colonel Barker and Mr. Marjoram will help you. There! we can 
do it ourselves, without making a fuss by calling in the servants.’ 

Thus adjured, the gentlemen named seized the heavy Indian 
carpet, and turned it up. The chairs and tables at that end of the 
room were pushed aside, and almost in less time than it has taken 
to write it, there was an ample space cleared for the dancers on the 
polished oak floor, which was as black and slippery as the grand 
staircase. 

Count Pantouffles did nothing. He would have scorned to do 
a stroke of work even in play. He stood by and admired. 
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‘Excellent! charming!’ he said. ‘ Lady Sweetapple, may I 
have the honour of the first waltz with you ?’ 

‘ Certainly, Count Pantouffles,’ said Amicia, who thought that in 
taking the Count for the first dance, the pleasure she hoped for in 
dancing with Harry was only a pleasure deferred. 

‘Miss Carlton,’ said Harry, ‘may I dance the first waltz with 
you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Florry. That was all she said. 

‘Miss Alice Carlton ?’ said Edward. 

‘ Yes,’ said Alice, ‘ with all my heart.’ 

By this time she had begun to think she was treating her Edward 
very cruelly. 

_ ‘If it were not for that provoking Miss Price,’ she murmured, 
‘how happy I should be!’ 

These six made up all the young people, unless you reckon 
Mr. Sonderling as young, which was the light in which he regarded 
himself. 

‘Whenever one of you has fatigue,’ he said, ‘I am ready to 
begin.’ 

Poor fellow! it was rather hard that he, the originator of the 
great idea ‘ Let us dance,’ should have been left out in the cold as 
soon as the dancing began. But you all know it’s only the way of 
the world. No great inventor ever profits by his theory. Some 
one else puts it into practice, and makes his fortune while the 
inventor starves. The treatment of Mr. Sonderling was therefore 
perfectly natural, and we beg you will not say a word about it. 
Look at him, how he sits resigned in the ring of spectators, quite 
content to wait his time, and reflecting, as he himself will tell you, 
on many things. 

There was no want of music. The piano was excellent—one 
of Erard’s best. Lady Carlton, Lady Pennyroyal, Mrs. Barker, 
and even Mrs. Marjoram could play what Mr. Sonderling called 
‘dance music,’ and so there was no occasion to stop the dancing 
for fear the musician might get tired. 

The first couple off were Amicia and the Count Pantouffles. 
And here let us correct our injustice and atone for a fault. Besides 
his exquisite art of bowing, Count Pantouffles waltzed beautifully. 
It seemed to come naturally to him, just as when you saw him bow 
you saw at once that a true bower is born, and not made. He held 
himself so well; and, more than that, held his partner so well; not 
clawing, or clutching, or clinging to her; and he danced in such 
good time, and so smoothly and gracefully, it was a joy to waltz 
with him, and even to behold him. 

‘ How delightful!’ said Amicia, after they had taken a turn or 
two. ‘One would like this to last for ever.’ 

By this time Florry and Alice were also off. Both Harry and 
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Edward waltzed well, and many of their partners thought them per- 
fection, but it must be confessed that Count Pantouffles surpassed 
them both. There was, in fact, no comparison between them. If 
both Harry and Edward waltzed smoothly and gracefully, what did 
that matter ? Count Pantouffles was more smooth and more grace- 
ful; and in nothing did he show his mastery over the dance more 
than in the exquisite ease and grace with which he changed his step 
in the midst of a waltz, and spun his partner round in what Lord 
Pennyroyal—who knew no more of dancing than a cow—called 
‘the wrong way.’ That ‘ wrong way,’ like back-skating, is the 
very perfection of waltzing, and if you don’t believe what we say, 
and have never tried either to skate backwards or to waltz ‘the 
wrong way,’ we advise you to try to do both, and then see where 
you will be. In the one case, certainly on the back of your head on 
the ice; and in the other, perhaps on your face on the slippery floor, 
with your unhappy partner under you. You are not to suppose, 
however, that Harry and Edward could not waltz ‘ the wrong way.’ 
They both could, but they did not do it with the consummate skill 
which distinguished tke waltzing of Count Pantoufiles. _ 

So the six went on, like so many dancing dervishes spinning 
round and round, whilst Lady Carlton played all imaginable waltz 
tunes. For some time Mr. Sonderling was content to look on, 
bit when Lady Carlton began to play ‘An den schdnen blauen 
Donau,’ it seemed as though his German flesh and blood could 
stand it no longer. He jumped up after the first few bars, and just 
as Amicia and Count Pantouffles paused for a moment, he called out : 

‘For the will of heaven, Amicia, one turn !’ 

At this impassioned address, Count Pantouffles looked unutter- 
able things at the German, of whose ridiculous attire he seemed for 
the first time fully conscious. As for Amicia, she only laughed in 
her sweet winning way, and said: 

‘Not just yet, Mr. Sonderling; not just yet.’ 

Then she darted off as merrily and as beautifully as the waves 
of the blue Danube themselves. 

‘Ach Gott!’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘And to think she ought 
to have been my bride, and I her bridegroom in these very clothes!’ 

With these words he again retired into himself and reflected. 

But we have never told you how Amicia waltzed. We beg par- 
don; we thought you would have known that she was as good a 
waltzer in her way as Count Pantouffles was in his. Not for nothing 
had she been brought up at Frankfort in that College of the Deafs 
and Dumbs. In that famous free city on the banks of the Main, which, 
if its waves are not as blue and beautiful as those of the Danube, is 
at least as famous for its excellent dancers, she had made herself 
mistress of the whole art of dancing in many a ball and many a 
lustgarten. She might not have liked to confess to Count Pan- 
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touffles, the descendant of along line of diplomatists and do-nothings, 
how much she owed in that way to the ridiculous creature on whom 
her partner looked down with so much scorn; but if the truth must 
be told, Mr. Sonderling had taught Amicia most of her cunning in 
the waltz. You may imagine his feelings, then, as he sat by and 
saw her daneing the very steps he had taught her to the very same 
tunes to which they had danced long ago. 

If such things will not make a man reflect, he must be past 
reflection, and Mr. Sonderling reflected on them accordingly. Ah, 
that ‘schonen blauen Donau!’ he well remembered when and where 
he had first heard it, and with whom he had first danced it. It 
was at one of the balls of the Frankfort Casino—a perfectly re- 
spectable society, Mrs. Propriety, and where, if it is still conducted 
with the respectability which distinguished it in former years, you may 
safely let your seven lemon-haired daughters dance when you spend a 
winter at Frankfort to learn languages, and improve their dancing. 
Yes, it was at the Frankfort Casino that he had first danced to that 
tune with Amicia ‘ Smeess,’ and as he thought of it his eyes were 
filled with tears, ‘Die Augen giengen ihm uber,’ like the old toper in 
Goethe’s ballad, as often as he drained the golden goblet which his 
dying love had given him. Yes, at the Frankfort Casino, about.a 
month before he was to be married to Amicia, and when his poor 
old mother was stitching at the very clothes he had on. Did he 
feel like the ‘ ball’ in Andersen’s story ? Not quite, but something 
like it. The top did not know the ball when they met after a long 
time ; but when he and Amicia met, she knew him. He was in 
the same society and the same room with her, and was not his 
wedding-clothing as fine as the new-painted top? No; he was not 
so badly off as the ball. 

As for Florry and Harry, they waltzed on and on, and said 
never a word. What could Florry say? Her tongue was tied 
about Edith Price, that mythical being, that fly in her ointment 
which Lady Sweetapple had thrown into it. Harry Fortescue was, 
it must be confessed, rather sulky. Not that he was sulky by 
nature. Not at all; but on this occasion he thought he had a 
right to be sulky when Florry’s manner had all at once changed. 

Alice would have given the world to have had an explanation 
with Edward Vernon about Miss Price on her own account. She 
would have asked him outright what he meant by writing to a young 
lady in Lupus-street; but her tongue, too, was tied. Neither she 
nor her sister had reached that age which considers promises only 
given to be broken, and the most sacred oaths but binding so long 
as it suits one of the swearers to respect them. Did Amicia know 
they would be so loyal when she laid the injunction un them? We 
do not know ; but she was older than the Carltons, and much better 
versed in the ways of the world. We do not, therefore, think she 
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had as much respect for a promise as they had. Remember, also, 
that to her too Edith Price was still that terrible dark young lady 
in the background, of whose relations with Harry Fortescue she 
had the greatest suspicion, simply because she was utterly ignorant 
as to what they really were. 

At last Harry got bored with Florry’s intolerable silence. 

‘I think I should like to stop,’ he said. ‘I am sure you must 
be very tired of me, Miss Carlton.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Florry. ‘At least, I mean I am not at all 
tired, if that’s what you mean, Mr. Fortescue.’ 

‘I meant what I said,’ said Harry stiffly, and at the same time 
falling out of the dance and handing Florry to a seat at her mother’s 
side. 

‘ Are you tired, Count Pantouffles, as tired as Mr. Fortescue, I 
mean ?’ said Amicia to her partner. 

‘Yes, I am tired,’ said Count Pantouffles. He was so stupid 
and.selfish, he always said what he really meant, and so you could 
believe every word he uttered, if it related to himself or his comfort. 

‘Then we had better stop too,’ said Amicia, rather piqued, for 
he danced so well, she would have liked him to dance on, as she 
said, ‘ for ever.’ 

_ But Count Pantouffles took himself at his word, and stopped, 
and so Alice and Edward were the only dancers. 

‘May I have the pleasure, Lady Sweetapple ?’ said Mr. Sonder- 
ling, as soon as she had rested a little. 

‘ Yes,’ said Amicia, ‘as you asked me properly.’ 

‘Ach! T had wrong,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘I did not ought 
to have called you ‘‘ Amicia.”” But when I reflect on things that 
were, I cannot bear to think of things that are.’ 

‘You had better forget all the painful past,’ said Amicia, ‘ and 
remember only the pleasant part.’ 

‘ How can I,’ said the unhappy German, ‘ when the pain recalls 
the pleasure and the pleasure the pain; and at last, the more I re- 
flect, the more painful the whole becomes ?’ 

‘Shall we dance?’ said Amicia, unwilling to philosophise with 
her old lover. 

‘With all my heart,’ said Mr. Sonderling, and in a moment 
they were off to ‘ Erinnerung an Wien.’ 

Now if the truth is to be told, Amicia was quite right, as a mere 
matter of dancing, to take a turn with Mr. Sonderling. It was a 
very nice thing even for good judges to say whether he or Count 
Pantouffles were the better dancer. There was nothing that the 
Count could do that Mr. Sonderling could not also do; and strange 
to say, as soon as he began to dance, his movements were so grace- 
ful that one quite forgot his extraordinary attire. It was like get- 
ting accustomed to any ugly but pleasant face, which at last one 
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ends by thinking beautiful. In Mr. Sonderling’s dancing one quite 
forgot the clothes he wore, and one understood how right the 
ancient Greeks were, who, as far as we can learn, seldom wore 
much clothing when they danced. 

And now Alice and Edward stopped only for a minute or two, 
and then the young ladies changed partners, and Florry waltzed 
with Edward, and Alice with Harry, but it was still the same dull 
silent work. They were as speechless as those Deafs and Dumbs 
at Frankfort of whom you have so often heard. To tell the truth, it 
was worse for Harry with Alice than with Florry; for poor Alice was 
beginning to think him a dangerous young man, who was leading 
her Edward away from her into the evil company of Edith Price. 
We are not sure that she was not downright rude to him ; but at 
any rate Harry soon gave her up, and then Count Pantoufiles 
begged for the honour of a turn, and she granted it, and away they 
spun. 

It was a fine sight for a dancer to see the Count and Mr. Son- 
derling dancing against one another, and it is no little to the credit 
of the German that even Lord Pennyroyal declared that he quite 
held his own against the diplomatist. Poor fellow! no wonder he 
danced, for his heart was literally in his heels, and this waltz with 
Amicia was the one really delightful moment that he had spent 
since he returned to Frankfort only to find that Amicia ‘ Smeess’ — 
and her father the doctor had departed without making any sign. 

So it went on, the pace getting more fast and furious, and Mr. 
Sonderling even eclipsing the Count in the verve and aplomb which 
he exhibited. Lady Pennyroyal had succeeded Lady Carlton at the 
piano, and when she was tired out, Mrs. Barker took her place. 
Mrs. Barker’s playing was like an American striking oil in an un- 
suspected place. It was very good, and all the better because no 
one imagined her able to play at all. It was only the gallant 
Colonel who knew that, when he married his wife, she was not only 
the beauty, but the greatest performer on the pianoforte in the 
whole station; and when, after she had played several very pretty 
waltzes, though rather old-fashioned, she began the minuet from 
Don Giovanni, and played it with the greatest taste and feeling, 
Mr. Sonderling was enchanted, and even Count Pantouffles con- 
descended to say that Mrs. Barker’s music was ‘ charming.’ 

‘You should have heard her when she was young,’ said Colonel 
Barker proudly to Lady Pennyroyal; ‘there was not a woman in 
India who could compare with her either on the harp or piano.’ 

‘She has kept up her playing wonderfully,’ said Lady Penny- 
royal. ‘Such taste and such an exquisite touch !’ 

But the fanatical Mr. Sonderling was not content with hearing 
either Mozart’s minuet or gavotte, he would dance them both with 
Amicia, who gave way to humour him, only saying : 
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‘If I do, you will remember your promise, and say nothing 
about what passed between us, for you have sworn, you know.’ 

‘I have, by Cupid,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘and I will keep my 
oat.’ 

‘Poor fellow! that final ‘th’ was still his shibboleth, and if we 
asked impertinent questions, or if we did not know what love is, we 
might ask what could possess a German to fall in love with a young 
lady whose very name he could not pronounce. Why did he not fall 
in love, for instance, with Miss Brown rather than with Miss Smith? 
Ah, why? you may well ask. The answer, I suppose, is, that a 
man falls in love with a woman, and not with her name. Besides, 
if he does not like it, or cannot pronounce it, that evil will be 
changed by marriage, which will put an end to the difficulty. 

But to return to Mr. Sonderling. 

‘ Twill keep my oat,’ he said; and then he and Amicia began to 
figure away in the stately minuet, to the delight of all beholders, 
and when they had danced that, they danced the gavotte, which still 
more enchanted the company. 

‘Thank you, thank you, Lady Sweetapple,’ said Lady Carlton, 
‘and you too, Mr. Sonderling. How beautifully you both dance! 
This performance has been really the event of the evening.’ 

‘Performance !’ said Florry to Alice, ‘that is just the word. 
She is always the same. Acting! that’s the word. Last night it 
was a playhouse recital—‘‘ Lady Sweetapple’s Declamation,”’ as it 
would stand in the bills. To-night it is ballet-dancing. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she had been on the stage at Frankfort, as well as at the 
College of the Deafs and Dumbs.’ 

‘€O, do hush, Florry!’ said Alice; ‘ see, “ is looking this way.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Florry, ‘in her triumph after having tied our 
tongues with her trumped-up stories. Certainly, to-night she has 
carried all before her. Mamma, I can see, is getting quite fond 
of her.’ 

Here Lady Carlton said: ‘ Really, it is so late— long past 
twelve, I declare—we must go to bed. That is, we ladies, and the 
non-smoking part of the company. Dear Lady Pennyroyal, what do 
you say?’ 

‘I had no notion it was late,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘We 
have been so amused. But I am quite ready to go to bed.’ 

So the ladies all went off to bed and left the smokers to them- 
selves. 

As Amicia glided up the black staircase, like a gleaming, shining 
snake, in her silks and satin and jewels, she said to herself: 

‘It will do. The stake was a bold one, but I have played it 
well, and I shall win. I will take him away before he has time to 
make any declaration; and when in town and at Ascot—these girls 
will not come to Ascot, I can see—he shall be mine.’ 
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So she passed on into her room, soon to dispatch Mrs. Crump 
to her bed, that she might think and soliloquise on what was now 
the sole object of her thoughts. 

. ‘He has been very cold to me to-day,’ she said, ‘very cold. 
Has he been warmer to any one else? To Florence Carlton? No, 
decidedly not. To Edith Price? At any rate he has not written to 
‘*her” again. There was no letter to her in the dish. Not from 
him. Why did Edward Vernon write to her? That is a question 
which it is useless to ask. Why do young men write to young per- 
sons in Lupus-street ? Lupus-street! When I used to study Latin 
with Karl Sonderling, I remember lupus meant a wolf. Is this Edith 
Price a wolf in sheep’s clothing that is destined to carry off my 
gentle shepherd, Harry Fortescue? I wonder what she is like ? 
Beautiful, of course. Two young men, and good-looking young men 
too, would not be both writing to her if she were not beautiful. Of 
course she is beautiful. I wonder if my looks will compare with 
hers.’ As she said this, Amicia looked at herself proudly in the 
glass. ‘I have no fear,’ she said, ‘if I can only get him away from 
this place. O, how I hate the place and the péople in it !—all but 
Harry. IfI marry him, I sha’n’t let Harry be such friends with 
Edward Vernon. I don’t like Edward Vernon. In fact, I don’t like 
any one but Harry—the cold heartless Harry. I thought, though, 
he looked hurt when I danced with Karl Sonderling. Poor Karl! 
how good and faithful he is! He will keep his word, no doubt. I 
do not care if he will only keep it for a day or two longer. O, that 
horrid Lady Pennyroyal, to think of her asking the girls to Ascot! 
It was all to spite me, I am sure. Ascot is no place for young 
girls. They are more in the way there than in any other place. In 
fact, they are always in the way, I think. I must see if I cannot 
set Lady Carlton against their going to-morrow.’ 

So she went on, scheming and planning, till it was far on in 
the night. Pray excuse her, all you good people; she was only very 
much in love with Harry Fortescue, and resolved to have him if 
possible. The same thing has often happened before, and will hap- 
pen over and over again. It is so natural in a young widow to wish 
to be married again, when she has set her heart on so nice a young 
man as Harry Fortescue. 

As for Florry and Alice, they sat looking at one another in the 
old schoolroom ever so long, without saying a word, and then they 
both burst out crying : 

‘O, Florry !’ 

“O, Alice !’ 

‘ Dear, I feel so wretched,’ said Florry. 

‘ And so do I,’ said Alice. 

‘He gave me an opportunity, and I never took it!’ sobbed 
Florry; and then she told her sister how Harry had said he was 
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afraid she was tired of him, and she had seemed not to understand 
him. 

‘ That was very silly,’ said Alice. ‘I wish Edward had been as 
kindto me. He said nothing in all that long time;’ and then again 
she burst into tears. 

‘It’s all that horrid woman and her Edith Price,’ said Florry. 
‘I don’t believe a word she said.’ 

‘O!’ said Alice with a deep sigh, ‘ you forget Edward’s letter 
addressed to Miss Edith Price, No. — Lupus-street. That was 
proof in Edward’s own handwriting that she exists and is no inven- 
tion of Lady Sweetapple.’ 

‘ You must ask him all about it to-morrow, darling,’ said Florry. 

‘O, but I can’t; you forget our promise.’ 

‘We never promised anything about Edward and Edith Price, 
but only about Edith Price and Harry,’ said Florry sophistically. 

‘I think, dear, Edward is included in Harry in this case,’ said 
Alice. 

‘ Dear me,’ said Florry, ‘what shall we do? How long does 
Lady Sweetapple stay ?’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Alice. ‘ Mamma bade me ask them 
for a few days. This is only Friday, and she has been here since 
Wednesday. She'll stay over Sunday, of course.’ 

‘What an infliction!’ groaned Florry. ‘ Suppose it rains. Then 
we should have Lady Sweetapple and a wet Sunday—two plagues 
in one.’ 

So the sisters alternately sobbed and talked; but they could 
take no comfort, though they sat up almost as late as Lady Sweet- 
apple. 

‘I say, old fellow,’ said Harry to Edward, ‘ you did not seem 
very lively, though you danced all that while with Alice.’ 

‘ Quite as lively as you looked, all the same,’ said Edward. 
‘You looked as if you were going to be hanged.’ 

‘It’s no use denying it,’ said Harry ; ‘there is a screw loose 
somewhere. Do you know, I think myself rather lucky in not being so 
far on as you. I feel as if a large bucket of cold water had been 
suddenly thrown over me.’ 

‘ My conscience is quite clear,’ said Edward, ‘ and so is yours, 
Harry; and when that’s the case the best thing to do is to go to 
bed and sleep one’s troubles off.’ 

Acting on this wise rule, the two friends parted, and were soon 
sound asleep. | Whatever may have happened to the ladies, Harry 
and Edward had their full share of rest that night at High Beech. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
SIR THOMAS AND LADY CARLTON CONSULT, 


But there was a much more important consultation that night. 
Late as it was, Lady Carlton was obliged to take her husband into 
counsel before they went to bed. When she had made up her mind 
she was a woman of decision ; and as it was now made up, she went 
straight to the point. 

‘Do you like these young men, Sir Thomas ?’ 

‘What young men ?’ said Sir Thomas. ‘ Count Pantouftles—’ 

‘Who would think of Count Pantouffles ?’ said Lady Carlton, 
rather impatiently. 

The fact was, Sir Thomas Carlfon was very sleepy and ans- 
wered at random. He would much rather not have thought of any 
young men just then. 

‘TI don’t want to think of him,’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘Nor do I,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘But I want you to think of 
Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon.’ 

‘QO,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘and what am I to think about them ?’ 

‘Do you think you like either of them well enough for your 
son-in-law ?’ asked Lady Carlton. 

‘That,’ said Sir Thomas, waking up all at once, ‘is a very 
serious question ; but why am I obliged to think about it now ?’ 

‘Because I can see that Alice is very fond of Mr. Vernon, and 
he has half admitted to me that he is very fond of her.’ 

‘He is a nice gentlemanly young man,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ and 
of very good family; but it really takes me very much by surprise 
to have to say off-hand, at this hour of the night, whether I like him 
well enough for my son-in-law.’ 

‘Ah, but you know, Tom,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘love very often 
takes one by surprise, and in this case he has surprised all of us. 
Affection is a quick-growing plant, but here it has outstripped all 
my experience.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Sir Thomas sadly, ‘I never thought it would 
come to this, that I should have to part with my daughter, with my 
other eye as I call her, only because we ask a nice young man down 
here for a day or two.’ 

‘Yes ; but then you know that’s just how nice young men and 
women come to like one another. Ifyou don’t want your daughters 
to fall in love with nice young men, you must ask none but the old 
and ugly to your house.’ 

‘All this time,’ said Sir Thomas, with the tone of a martyr, 
‘you have never told me what you think of having Mr. Vernon as 
your son-in-law. I should like to know your opinion.’ 
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‘You know, Tom,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘you have always said 
you did not look for money with your sons-in-law. If they had 
money, well and good; if they had not, you have enough for your 
daughter and her husband. What you would insist on was, that 
their choice should rest on a gentleman both by birth and edu- 
cation.’ 

‘ That is all very true,’ said Sir Thomas, getting rather sleepy. 

‘ Well,’ said Lady Carlton, who was afraid her husband might 
drop off in his arm-chair before she had settled this very delicate 
question, ‘ well, so far as I am concerned, I am quite content with 
Edward Vernon for my son-in-law ; so that is settled.’ 

‘What is settled ?’ said Sir Thomas, jumping up with a start. 

‘I said I should be quite content with Edward Vernon for my 
son-in-law. I can see Alice has quite made up her mind to take 
him if he asks her—that is to say, if we give our consent.’ 

‘Has he asked her ?’ said Sir Thomas, now wide awake again. 

‘Not quite,’ said Lady Carlton; ‘only half. But all lovers 
know, or ought to know, that in these cases half is quite as good as 
the whole.’ 

From all this the reader will see that Lady Carlton had watched 
closely the growth of Edward Vernon’s affection for her daughter, 
and that she had already made up her mind that he would make her 
an excellent husband. In fact she was fond of Edward Vernon, 
and that walk home with him from the oak had quite convinced her 
that there was no time to be lost in speaking to Sir Thomas. She 
was a prudent mother, and acted on Bacon’s maxim, ‘ Marry your 
daughters betimes, lest they marry themselves.’ She saw it was 
time for her to step in and settle the matter, lest the young people 
should settle it for themselves. Nor let it be supposed that Sir 
Thomas, though very sleepy at that moment, was at all indifferent 
to his daughter’s happiness. He was a wise man, and quite content, 
in this case, to see through Lady Carlton’s eyes. How could he, 
spending half his time in the City or the train, have half the know- 
ledge on the subject of Alice’s affections that his wife possessed ? 
And so, though he did jump up with a start at hearing Lady Cazl- 
ton say, ‘ Then it is settled,’ and though he pursued the inquiry a 
little farther for form’s sake, he ended by coming round to his wife’s 
side by declaring that Edward Vernon should have Alice if he asked 
for her properly, like a good boy. 

‘ And now, my dear,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ do let us go to bed. I 
am so tired!’ 

‘Ah, but you must sit up a little longer, Tom,’ said Lady 
Carlton. ‘I have another question to ask. How would you like to 
have another son-in-law ? 

‘I declare I don’t understand what you mean. Surely one 
husband is enough for Alice.’ 
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‘Don’t be a goose, Tom,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘I mean, how 
would you like to have a husband for Florry ?’ 

‘A husband for Florry!’ said Sir Thomas. ‘ Lose both my 
daughters at once! Have both my eyes put out in one day! No; 
I could never bear it.’ 

‘Suppose you had to bear it, Tom? Suppose Florry fell in 
love with some one, and you refused, and she ran away ?’ 

‘No Carlton has ever run away,’ said Sir Thomas proudly ; 
‘they have been too well conducted.’ 

‘I only said suppose, Tom ; I did not say she ever would.’ 

‘If she would not, what’s the use of supposing ?’ 

‘ Because stranger things have happened,’ said Lady Carlton. 

‘Florry will never run away,’ said Sir Thomas; ‘she has too 
much pride.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘I'll put it in another way. 
Suppose Florry fell in love with Harry Fortescue ?’ 

‘Why then,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘I should not expect her to 
do anything of the kind, unless Harry Fortescue first fell in love 
with her.’ 

‘Then you would have no objection to him also for a son-in- 
law, for he is that second son-in-law of whom I spoke ?’ 

‘ Two sons-in-law in one night, just before going to bed!’ ex- 
claimed Sir Thomas. ‘It is really more than I can bear.’ 

‘But, Tom,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘I did not say that Harry 
Fortescue was in love with Florry. What I fear is, that Florry is in 
love with him.’ 

‘That makes it worse,’ said Sir Thomas. ‘If he is not in 
love with her, what makes you think that she is in love with him ? 
I have never seen it.’ 

‘ Women have eyes where men are blind,’ said Lady Carlton. 
‘ Florry has never told me a word, but I know she is in love with 
him as well as if she had told it me a thousand times.’ 

‘ And what does he think of her?’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘ He is not indifferent to her,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘He is ina 
fair way to become fond of her. Perhaps, if it were not for some 
one else, he might be as far gone as Edward Vernon, though he is 
not nearly so impressionable.’ 

‘ And, pray, who is that some one else ?’ asked Sir Thomas. 

‘Who? why Lady Sweetapple, of course. You do not mean 
to say that you do not see that she is fond of Harry Fortescue?’ 

‘I declare I never saw anything of the kind,’ said Sir Thomas. 
‘I should have said they were good friends, nothing more.’ 

‘ All I can say then is, that you are as blind as a beetle, Tom. 
I never saw so clear a case.’ 

‘But what does he think of her ?’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘That is more than I can say,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘Some- 
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times I think he is taken with her, and then a coolness comes over 
him. I think, on the whole, that Florry would carry the day, if it 
were not for the advantages that every widow has.’ 

‘ And, pray, what advantages has Lady Sweetapple that Florry 
has not ?’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘There you are again, as short-sighted as ever. I see what 
you mean: you think because Florry will have a quarter of a mil- 
lion, if you choose to give it her, that she is better off than Lady 
Sweetapple. Pray remember that Lady Sweetapple is her own 
mistress ; whatever she has is her own, and she has it outright. 
She has to wait for no one.’ 

‘That is very true,’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘ But yet that is not what I meant by advantages,’ said Lady 
Carlton. ‘I meant the freedom which every widow has, compared 
with a girl like Florry. I meant that superior knowledge of the 
world and its ways which a woman like Lady Sweetapple must 
always possess when matched against an inexperienced thing like 
Florry.’ 

‘I don’t believe in any such thing,’ said Sir Thomas doggedly. 

‘ Believe it or not,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ you may depend upon 
it, what I say is true; and Florry has little chance with Harry 
Fortescue so long as Lady Sweetapple is by.’ 

; ‘When will she go away?’ asked Sir Thomas, relapsing inte 
sleepiness. 

‘That is a question, I daresay, which Florry has asked a 
thousand times,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ but it is one we none of us 
can answer. We asked her, as we did all the rest, for a few days.’ 

‘I always understood,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘that a few days 
meant five.’ 

‘So it used,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ but they have only been here 
three. On Monday, I fancy she will go away; but of one thing I 
am quite sure—that Lady Sweetappie will not leave the house so 
long as Harry Fortescue is here. But you never told me what you 
thought of Mr. Fortescue.’ 

‘TI like him very well,’ said Sir Thomas ; ‘in fact, I like him 
better than Edward Vernon. There is more in him.’ 

‘ Then you would not object to him also as a son-in-law ?’ said 
Lady Carlton, who knew that Florry’s affection for Harry was at 
ieast as strong as that of Alice for Edward. 

By this time Sir Thomas was getting desperate. He really felt 
as though he never should get to bed. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ what I have said about the one, I will say 
about the other. Ifthe girls’ affections are engaged, and these 
young men are really fond of them, and show themselves worthy of 
them, I see no objection to both the marriages. As you know, we 
are above considerations of fortune. All I require in my sons-in- 
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law is, that they should be gentlemen by birth, character, and educa- 
tion.’ 

‘There’s a dear good man,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘What a 
shame to keep you sitting up so long when you are dying to go to 
sleep! How selfish of me! I won’t tease you any more. But 
pray remember, if anything happens to either of our daughters—I 
mean of course if either Harry or Edward ask for them properly— 
you have given your consent.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear,’ said Sir Thomas ; and in a few minutes he 
was sound asleep, after one of the most exciting conversations he 
had ever had with his wife at that late hour of the night. 

So they were all asleep at High Beech. Mrs. Marjoram had for- 
got her scolding, and old Marjoram slept the slumber of the weary 
and the just. Colonel and Mrs. Barker snored in unison, and he 
no doubt revisited India and resacked the hill fort of the Ram 
Chowdah. Mr. Beeswing’s sleep was easy and natural, as befited 
the character of the man. Whether he returned to the story of his 
digestion, and ate any of those dinners over again on which he had 
dilated during the evening, is not known. At any rate, he was 
haunted by no bad dreams, and slept out the sweet summer night 
in peace. 

As for Count Pantoufiles, it is said that he always slept on his 
back. We know it is a position in which many men cannot sleep. 
They must turn over on their side; but Count Pantoufiles was not 
one of those men. He could sleep anywhere and anyhow. We 
believe he could have slept with his head in a bag full of cayenne 
pepper and not felt it. He always said he never dreamt in his 
life. He had not imagination enough to dream. When he slept, 
he slept without snoring. He would have thought it beneath the 
dignity of a Pantouffles to snore. They are a very proud race, the 
Pantouffles ; and as they are especially famous for doing nothing, 
they have never snored. They would have looked on it in the 
light of a nocturnal signal, and it would have degraded them at 
once to the condition of a watchman. If they had been geese, 
they would never have hissed, even to save the Capitol. So the 
Pantouffles never snored. ‘Let day labourers and the sons and 
daughters of toil snore,’ they said; ‘it is a badge of servitude, and 
befits them; but our breath is free, and comes from unclogged 
throat and nostrils. We never snore.’ So Count Pantoufiles spent 
the night. 

But what of Mr. Sonderling? How did that ‘madman,’ as 
Count Pantonffles called him after he went away—how did he spend 
the night? Very like a madman, we are afraid. For a long time 
he would not go home, but walked wildly about the chase, swing- 
ing his hands to and fro, and singing snatches of the songs he used 
to sing with Amicia Smith. The deer stood and gazed at him in 
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the moonlight, and the rabbits stayed their nibbling and frisking to 
stare at him as he passed. He looked so strange, they could not 
take him for a man, and they knew he was no beast of prey. So 
there he stalked about, exclaiming every now and then: ‘She will 
yet be mine! Amicia! she will yet be mine!’ And then he 
skipped and leapt for joy, verily believing that it was all the charm 
of his wedding-clothes that had won her back to him. Poor Mr. 
Sonderling! when he came to himself and looked at his watch by 
the moonlight, he saw that it was past two o’clock, and over his 
shoulder he saw the dawn. ‘Ach!’ he said, ‘ fairer than Aurora 
is she, my own Amicia;’ and then he threw himself on the dewy 
turf, and left his imprint on the wet grass. 

‘I shall now return by me,’ he said at last, meaning that he 
would return home. And home he went, running down the lime 
avenue, like a lunatic pursued by all the furies, till he reached his 
little house in High Beech village. 

As he knocked, the faithful old Gretchen opened the door, with 
her ‘ Du lieber ! where have you been, Mr. Sonderling ?” 

‘Where have I been?’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘I have been in 
heaven among the gods, and I have drank nectar and ambrosia, and 
she will yet be mine, Gretchen! she will yet be mine! Look at 
my wedding-clothes.’ 

* © Alas!’ said Gretchen. ‘Come in, come in, Mr. Sonderling. 
I only see you have had a fall on the wet grass, and are like to 
catch your death of cold. Run up quick to bed, and I will bring 
you a basin of Fleder Thee’—elder tea, we should call it—‘ that 
is very good against a cold.’ 

So Mr. Sonderling crept up the creaking stairs to his narrow 
bed in his little room. But nothing seemed little or poor to him 
that night. He seemed to float on ether through golden clouds. 
For had she not smiled on him, his first. love ? and had he not given 
her a promise, and kept it ? and would he noi promise her anything, 
if she would only smile on him as she used to smile ? 

O, Amicia Sweetapple, born Smith, of how much fascination 
were you guilty in that month of June! 

It was not long before the faithful Gretchen appeared with the 
Fleder Thee. And after Mr. Sonderling had drank it up and said, 
‘I find it very good, Schlafen sie wohl, Gretchen,’ then he too 
turned on his side, like all the rest of the world, except Count 
Pantoufiles, and was soon lost in dreams, in which he stood at last 
at the altar, and was actually wedded to Amicia Sweetapple. 

‘Dear Heaven !’ said old Gretchen as she crawled downstairs, 
‘what fools men are! gentlemen just as much as other men. I'll 
bet a penny my poor master will never be married to Amicia 
Smeess, now that he finds her here a fine lady in England.’ 

Then she too, the dear good old thing, climbed up to her attic, 
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looked out for one moment at the mingled light of the moon and 
dawn, knelt down and said her prayers by her bedside, and soon 
even she was lost in slumber, and all the world at High Beech was 
at rest. 


CuapTerR XLI. 
EDITH PRICE'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


AND now we are all at breakfast next morning, and seem much the 
better for our night’s rest. Florry and Alice were young, and with 
the young the phantoms ofthe night are soon dispelled by the morn- 
ing’s sun. Amicia was radiant, in spite of her misgivings about 
Edith Price ; for was she not nearer by another night to her departure 
and Harry Fortescue’s departure from High Beech? 

All the party had been at prayers, and Mr. Beeswing even con- 
gratulated Count Pantouffles on having become a Protestant, after 
attending family worship twice. For this he was taken to task, 
though in a very modified form, by Mrs. Marjoram, who told him it 
was not safe jesting with the errors of Rome. 

‘No more than it is with a hungry man,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 
‘ Pray, dear Mrs. Marjoram, let me first eat my breakfast, and then 
I will dispute with you on theology to your heart’s content.’ 

Lord Pennyroyal was particularly cheerful, and was ready to re- 
sume the discussion on sugar and sugar-beet with Lady Sweetapple 
if she wished it. 

‘No, I thank you, Lord Pennyroyal,’ she said; ‘I exhausted 
what I had to say on that subject yesterday. But if you would give 
me that outer sheet of the Times which contains the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, and the ladies’ second column, I shall be so much 
obliged to you.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, handing her the paper. 

So Lady Sweetappie began to read : 

«« At No. — Belgrave-square, the Countess of Balderdash of a 
son and heir.” ’ 

‘An heir at last,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘ Well, I am glad. 
She has had five daughters running, and now she has got a boy.’ 

‘I shall write to Balderdash,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘ and ask 
- for his vote for the Orphan Asylum. He will be ina good humour, 
and promise it at once.’ 

‘I am sorry to say,’ said Sir Thomas Carlton, ‘his vote is al- 
ready promised. He has given it to me.’ 

‘ What a bore !’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

Then Lady Sweetapple read on : 

« «* At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, by the Bishop of Bullocksmithy, 
assisted by the Dean of Dunderhead, and the Rev. Rabid Rubrick, 
Annie, second daughter of Sir William Eatington, Bart., to the Hon. 
Mauther O’Gallagher, of Damdreary Castle, co. Mayo, Ireland.” ’ 
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‘I am so glad Miss Eatington is married,’ said Florry ; ‘but who 
is Mr. Mauther O’Gallagher ? what is his father’s title ?’ 

‘He is the son of Lord Killwordie,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘and 
rather a handsome man, except that he has a horrid brogue and is 
very prosy.’ 

‘ How I pity Annie Eatington!’ said Alice ; ‘ she deserved a bet- 
ter fate.’ 

‘Is there any one dead ?’ said Lord Pennyroyal, who was always 
doing sums as to the amount of succession duty which this or that 
deceased person’s heirs might have to pay. 

‘No one of any distinction,’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘ Let me 
see: they are all Huggins, or Muggins, or Jones.’ 

‘Is there no Smith ?’ said Florry savagely. 

‘No, there is not,’ said Lady Sweetapple, evidently not in the 
most serene of tempers. 

‘I thought,’ said Florry, ‘there was always a Smith in the 
deaths, just as there is always a gray horse to be seen at any hour 
of the day passing over Westminster-bridge.’ 

‘ There’s no Smith,’ said Amicia. 

Then she left the deaths, having, apparently, had quite enough 
of them, and went on with her second column. 

‘ Here’s the usual advertisement for a young lady inclining to em- 
bonpoint, with a profusion of dark brown hair, dressed in a black silk 
skirt, and a blue satin petticoat, and a violet bonnet with scarlet 
flowers, who is supposed to have gone off with a young gentleman in 
a round hat. She is, of course, very distinguished in appearance, 
and has blue eyes and perfect teeth. Any one who can restore her 
to her distressed parents will be liberally rewarded.’ 

While the whole table round were laughing at this unfortunate 
young lady, Amicia was reading the next advertisement to herself, 
and had time to reflect on what was best to be done. In half a 
minute she had made up her mind that the best thing to be done 
was to read it all out very slowly, keeping her eyes fixed on Harry 
Fortescue all the while. It was, in fact, a pity that she had not 
two pairs of eyes, or that she had not a squint, and could keep one 
eye on Harry and the other on Florry Carlton ; but she acted for the 
best, and stared at Harry Fortescue. 

So she read out: 

‘ «* Lupus-street.”” What an odd name for a street, Lupus- 
street !’ 

This was to call attention to what she was going to read, and to 
let the laugh at the unfortunate young lady subside. 

Then she went on again : 

« «* Lupus-street.—Mr. H. F e is requested to com- 
municate at once with E. P. The cheque has not arrived.”’’ 

Why, that’s you, Harry,’ said Mr. 
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Beeswing. ‘How many dots are there between the ‘‘ F’’ and the 
‘¢e,”? Lady Sweetapple ?’ 

‘Seven,’ said Amicia. ‘ But what an odd name Lupus-street is ! 
Where is Lupus-street ?’ 

‘ Let us settle the name first,’ said Mr. Beeswing, who sat on 
the same side of the table as Harry, and could not see his face. ‘ Let 
us see: ** F-o-r-t,’”’ that’s F and three dots; ‘‘ e-s-c-u,” that’s four 
dots, and the final ‘‘e.’’ There we have Fortescue complete.’ Then 
turning to Harry, and never thinking his arrow had gone home, Mr. 
Beeswing added : 

‘Why, Harry, who is E. P. with whom you are requested to 
communicate, and what’s all this about the cheque ?’ 

‘I shall give no explanation,’ said Harry, ‘ to any one about this 
matter. But if any one is curious, I will admit that the advertise- 
ment does refer to me, and that I must leave for town at once to in- 
quire about it.’ 

Now we all know that Harry Fortescue’s conduct in the whole of 
this matter was not only honourable, but noble and generous in the 
highest degree ; but neither Amicia, nor Florry, nor Alice were in 
the possession of our knowledge, and therefore you may fancy what 
Florry’s sufferings were when she saw Harry’s handsome face work- 
ing, and heard his words, which seemed to tell her that Edith Price 
was a reality, and that he was avowedly about to rush off to town to 
communicate with that young lady. She saw, too, Amicia’s angry 
eyes now turned on her in malignant triumph—as much as to say, 
‘See, I told you nothing but the truth!’ and so she could not control 
herself, but burst out : 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue, are you really going up to town to see 
E. P. ?’ 

Before Harry could answer, Lady Carlton had interposed : 

‘ My dear Florry, what does it matter to us if Mr. Fortescue 
goes to town, and whether he goes to see E. P. or any other set of 
initials? We have no right’—she said this rather stiffly—‘to pry into 
his secrets.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘ After all, I daresay E. P. 
only means Edward Price, or some common name-of that sort.’ 

‘O, Lady Sweetapple !’ said Alice, who remembered what Amicia 
must have known well, after Harry’s confession—that E. P. could 
only mean Edith Price. 

As for Florry, she looked daggers and bowls of poison, and all 
Queen Eleanor’s black arts, against Lady Sweetapple, but she said 
nothing. 

Amicia only smiled in answer to the exclamation of Alice; for 
she saw that all things were now playing her game, and if she wished 
for one thing more than another, it was that Harry might rush away 
from High Beech and quarrel with Florry before he went. Observe, 
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too, her art. She had contented herself with merely reading out the 
advertisement in the most innocent way. She had taken no part in 
identifying it with Harry ; and when Florry broke out in that wild 
way about E. P., she had come to Harry’s rescue by suggesting that 
after all E. P. was only a man, and so taking the whole sting out of 
the advertisement. For this Harry felt really grateful; and so, 
while Alice exclaimed, ‘ O, Lady Sweetapple !’ Harry said : 

‘ Thank you, Lady Sweetapple.’ 

After these interjections there was a little pause. 

Every one seemed to think it necessary to say something, and 
no one said it. Lady Carlton was the first to recover her tongue, 
and all she said was, 

‘ The worst of this anonymous advertisement is, that it seems 
likely to deprive us of the continuance of Mr. Fortescue’s company. 
Is it really so, Mr. Fortescue? Must you return to town at once ?’ 

‘I am afraid I must,’ said Harry. 

‘ Could you not return to dinner?’ asked Lady Carlton. 

‘ That, too, I must decline,’ said Harry, who felt very much hurt 
at Florry’s imputation, and had been wondering ever since the ad- 
vertisement had been read out, how it was that she had been led 
to fix any meaning on E. P. ' 

‘ And what will you do, Mr. Vernon?’ said Lady Carlton, turn- 
ing to Edward. 

‘I shall go with Harry,’ said Edward, who, on his side, had 
not forgiven Alice for her coldness of last night; besides, were not 
he and Harry inseparables ? and was he not in reality as much con- 
cerned as Harry in seeing that the cheque was duly paid to Edith 
Price ? 

But as he said these words he was afraid to look at Alice, lest 
he should encounter her reproachful eyes. 

‘We shall, then, lose both our young men,’ said Lady Carlton ; 
‘I am sure I wish there was no second column of the Times.’ 

And so it was settled that Harry and Edward were to leave for 
London that afternoon. Harry was for going at once; but Edward 
said he could never be ready before luncheon, and so obtained a short 
respite. 

‘I wonder what it’s all about,’ said Sir Thomas Carlton to Lord 
Pennyroyal, as they sat after breakfast in the library. 

‘It’s all debt, depend upon it,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘ Mr. 
Fortescue has not paid some man to whom he owes money, and to 
whom he promised to send a cheque, and now the man has adver- 
tised for him. Some racing debt, I daresay. Young men get into 
debt in so many ways now.’ 

‘I never knew that Harry Fortescue was a betting man,’ said 
Sir Thomas, ‘ and I don’t believe it.’ 

‘I was sorry to hit you so hard, Harry,’ said Mr. Beeswing, as 
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he passed Harry Fortescue in the hall; ‘ but I really did not think 
the advertisement could refer to you.’ ; 

‘O, pray don’t say a word about it,’ said Harry; ‘ it’s of no 
sort of consequence ;’ and so he passed up the slippery black stair- 
case to his own room, where he found Edward. 

As soon as the two friends were alone together, Edward broke 
out: 

‘I can’t understand this at all, Harry. Here you write a letter 
and send a cheque from this house to Edith, and it never reaches 
her. That’s plain. It is also clear the poor girl, after waiting all 
these days, has put that advertisement into the paper. Of course 
it was all chance that Lady Sweetapple read it out in that silly way; 
but she was evidently not in the secret. That’s also plain. But 
how did Florry Carlton burst out in that way about E.P.? It 
seems as if she knew all about Edith Price.’ 

‘I don’t see that it is any business of ours to clear up the mys- 
tery which others have made,’ said Harry. ‘A man who sits on 
mares’ nests made by silly people will only hatch harm to himself. 
What we have to do is to pack up our things and be off—at least 
that is what I have to do. As for you, old fellow, you will feel the 
parting from Alice far more than I shall. Why don’t you stay be- 
hind and ‘‘ mak’ it sicker,’’ as the Scotchman said ?’ 

‘No,’ said Edward; ‘I’m not going to let you leave High 
Beech as it were under a cloud. I can see, in spite of all Lady 
Carlton said, that all the women think that E. P. is a woman. At 
such a moment I am not going to separate myself from my bosom 
friend, Harry; and so, old fellow, when you go, I go.’ 

‘ But what about Alice Carlton?’ said Harry. ‘I fancied you 
had got so far yesterday that you could not help going a little farther 
to-day.’ 

‘So I thought, in the dell, yesterday,’ said Edward, ‘and so 
perhaps I may think again; but she was so cold and constrained, 
and altogether so unlovable last night, that I do not know what to 
think or what to say, except that I am very fond of her.’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ said Harry, who all the time was cramming his 
‘things,’ as he called them, into his portmanteau. 

After Edward had inspected that operation for a little while, he 
said : 

‘I may just as well go and pack my portmanteau too, and then 
perhaps I may have an opportunity of an explanation with Alice.’ 

While Harry and Edward were thus engaged upstairs, the four 
elder ladies were discussing the advertisement in Lady Carlton’s 
boudoir, and Florry and Alice and Amicia were doing the same in 
the conservatory. 

‘ After all, though,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘that was a strange 
advertisement, and I must own my mind is not quite easy about it.’ 
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‘The only remarkable thing about it,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, 
‘ seems to me to be the fact that it really referred to Mr. Fortescue. 
I never remember being in any company before where the same 
thing happened. It may be for good, and it may be for harm; but 
at any rate it must be remembered to Mr. Fortescue for good, that 
he at once, in the frankest way, confessed that the advertisement 
referred to him. In that case it can hardly be very bad.’ 

‘I am not so sure,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘ Perhaps he thought 
it no use denying it, and that the only way was to brazen it out. 
Then too, if there were no harm in his conduct, why did he refuse 
any explanation? It would have been so easy to clear it all up.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is too proud,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, whose kind- 
liness of heart always led her to excuse people if she could. 

‘ Pride in such matters,’ said Mrs. Marjoram with great unction, 
‘is a very false feeling. If people are too proud to confess their 
faults, or explain them away, they cannot complain if they are looked 
on as really guilty.’ 

‘ But,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, returning to the charge against 
Satan’s advocate, ‘ how do we know there is any harm in the adver- 
tisement ? Here it is; let us read it over again. ‘‘ Lupus-street.” 
What harm is there in Lupus-street ?’ 

‘O,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘how canI tell? I never was in 
Lupus-street in my life.’ 

‘Nor was I,’ said Lady Pennyroyal; ‘and yet, to hear you 
speak, it would seem as if all the wolves in sheep’s clothing in the 
world lived in it.’ 

‘I daresay they do,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘All I know is, I 
never heard of any decent people living in it. I daresay it belongs 
to some low-lived person.’ 

‘ There you are quite wrong,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, ‘ for it is 
built on the Marjoram property; and I know so much about it that 
Lord Pennyroyal is the ground landlord of all the houses in Lupus- 
street.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Mrs. Marjoram, quite shocked ; for, as you well 
know, the Pennyroyal title was almost the only thing that severely 
moral and righteous Xanthippe respected in this wicked world. 

‘So far then, so good,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘ We have proved 
no harm against Lupus-street, we only know nothing about it. I 
do not know how you look on things, dear Mrs. Marjoram, but where 
there is doubt I always lean to the charitable side; and still more 
so in this case, where we know absolutely nothing, one way or the 
other.’ 

‘Tam afraid,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘I am not so charitable, for 
my part; where men are concerned, I suspect everything.’ 

‘A very pleasant, and, I must add, a very Christian feeling,’ 
said Lady Pennyroyal; ‘but let us proceed. Lupus-street; I say 
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there is no harm in that. What comes next? Mr. H.F 
Well, that, Mr. Fortescue has confessed, means H. Fortescue. There 
is no harm in that; Fortescue is an old and honourable name.’ 

‘ Handsome is ‘that handsome does,’ edged in Mrs. Marjoram, 
rather to the indignation of dear Mrs. Barker, who held up her hands 
in amazement. 

‘«* Mr. H. Fortescue is requested to communicate at once with 
E. P.,””’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘Well, what harm is there in 
that ?’ 

‘ All the harm in the world!’ cried out Mrs. Marjoram, in al- 
most a shriek of virtuous wreth. ‘All the harm in the world! 
Depend upon it, E. P. is some wicked woman who has entrapped 
Mr. Fortescue.’ 

‘Why, dear Mrs. Marjoram,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, ‘ you said 
just now you suspected all men; but now it appears you are just 
as suspicious of your own sex.’ 

‘I suspect them all,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, very much as though 
she were repeating the passage in the baptismal service: ‘I re- 
nounce them all.’ To listen to her, one felt that no woman would 
obtain mercy at her hands. ‘If there were no wicked designing 
women, there would be no bad men. Men are such geese!’ 

‘Mrs. Marjoram !’ said Mrs. Barker with great dignity, ‘ Colo- 
nel Barker is not a goose.’ 

‘The present company are always excepted,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
joram; and then she waited to hear what more Lady Pennyroyal had 
to say. 

‘ But how do you know that E. P. is a woman; and if she is a 
woman, that she is bad? There is no proof here of either.’ 

‘I think E. P. is a woman,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘ because her 
* advertisement is worded in such an artful way, and because she’s in 
such a hurry. ‘‘ Lupus-street!” there’s art to attract his eye when 
he is sitting at breakfast, only Lady Sweetapple’s eyes, being those 
of a woman, were sharper, and found it out first. Then see what a 
hurry she is in—* at once :” she can’t wait a moment, you see.’ 

‘I must say I can see no harm in the whole advertisement,’ 
said Lady Pennyroyal. 

‘What, not in the barefaced begging for money, which comes 
at the end?’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘ Depend upon it, poor Mr. Fortes- 
cue’—Mrs. Marjoram said ‘ poor Mr. Fortescue’ as though she were 
the only champion of the male sex in the world —‘is drained of 
every penny of his income by this deceitful young creature.’ 

‘It seems to me your imagination makes a great deal out of 
very little,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘I say it again, I can see no 
harm in the whole advertisement.’ 

‘ None so blind as those that won’t see,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. 

And so the conversation of the elders came to an end, Lady Carl - 
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ton, who had listened most attentively, repeating the sentence with 
which she had begun it: ‘ After all, my. mind is not quite easy 
about it.’ 

While Mrs. Marjoram, like the unconverted Saul, was pouring 
out her uncharitableness against the whole human race, and haling 
both men and women to her own judgment-seat, the three younger 
ladies were sitting under a Datura in the conservatory, which nearly 
concealed them with its great green leaves. Over their heads 
climbed and crept passion-flowers and Stephanotis, and altogether 
it was a cool and pleasant place in that hot June weather. 

‘You see, my dears,’ said Amicia, ‘I was quite right about 
Miss Edith Price. Everything bears out the truth of what I said. 
I had hardly taken you into my confidence about her when one of 
you finds Mr. Vernon writing a letter to her, and next morning you 
have only to take up a newspaper to find an advertisement from 
that young person, proving that Mr. Fortescue is in the habit of 
sending her cheques.’ 

‘It is too true,’ said Alice, already almost in tears. 

‘I can’t deny it,’ said Florry, ‘more especially since Mr. For- 
tescue has confessed it himself; but what I want to know, Lady 
Sweetapple, is why you said E. P. meant Edward Price, when you 
very well knew those initials meant Edith Price ?’ 

‘My dear Miss Carlton,’ said Amicia in her very sweetest voice, 
‘I looked on myself as one in the position of a confidante of Mr. 
Fortescue ; I had obtained his secret, and I thought it only gene- 
rous to come to the rescue when I saw you all turning against him, 
and so I told what I consider to be a very white lie, and suggested, 
for it was only a suggestion, that E. P. might, after all, only mean , 
‘* Edward Price.” ’ 

‘ All very generous, I daresay,’ said Florry; ‘but you know - 
you cannot throw dust in our eyes. We are behind the scenes; 
we know as well as you that E. P. can only mean Edith Price.’ 

‘I only meant that I was generous to Mr. Fortescue,’ said 
Amicia drily; ‘ I had no idea to be generous to you. I only wished 
to warn you against that young person for your own sakes. And I 
must say it is some little satisfaction to me to see my warning 
confirmed.’ 

‘ There is one thing I would so like to ask,’ said Alice. 

‘What is it?’ said Amicia, with an air as though there was 
nothing in the world she could refuse to the lovely young girl. 

‘ How you came to know about this Edith Price ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Florry, ‘and I too; I should very much like to 
know that.’ 

‘T am so sorry,’ said Amicia; ‘it. quite goes to my heart to be 
forced to refuse you so very reasonable a request, but it cannot be. 
I am bound to secrecy in this matter. You must be content with 
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g, as, indeed, you must both now feel, that what I say is 
true. The source of my information I cannot reveal.’ 

‘ Did you know about her before you came here?’ said Florry, 
very illogically pursuing the inquiry after Lady Sweetapple had de- 
clined to continue it. 

‘I really cannot say,’ said Amicia. ‘ You must be satisfied 
with the knowledge that Edith Price exists and is a dangerous 
person.’ 

‘Dangerous to me or to Florry ?’ said Alice, wishing to save 
Edward Vernon’s character if she could. 

‘ Really,’ said Amicia, ‘ you must judge for yourself as to that. 
You see, Mr. Vernon writes letters to her, and Mr. Fortescue sends 
her cheques. Which is worst or most dangerous, I cannot say.’ 

‘ They can’t both be in love with her at once,’ said Florry. 

‘IT am sure I can’t say,’ said Amicia, rather in a mocking tone. 
‘ Such things have happened before now. But one thing, I think, 
is quite clear—this: that if two young men are in love with the 
same woman, she must be very dangerous, and, I am sorry to add, 
they must both be worthless, and quite beneath the consideration 
of any young lady who has the least self-respect.’ 

‘I don’t believe they are either of them in love with her,’ said 
Florry. 

As for Alice, she melted away into tears. The voice of Lady 


Carlton was now heard, calling for her daughters, and all that Amicia 
could add was : 

‘ Remember that I shall still hold you to secrecy. You must 
on no account reveal what I have told you to any human being.’ 





THE HAWTHORN-TREE 


I. 


My Love, ’neath the hawthorn-tree we will sit— 
The hawthorn-tree with its bonny flowers, 
That fall as we pass; in snowy showers 
They fall; they fall till the grass looks white. 
Alas, they will all be dead ere night ! 
Heigho, heigho! 
That it should be so!! 


II. 


My Love, do you see the bonny blackbird, 
And hear the song he is singing to me ? 
A blackbird’s song in a hawthorn-tree, 


O Love, will last but a summer’s day, 
Then spread its wings and fly away. 
Heigho, heigho ! 
That it should be so! 


III. 


My Love, we will part ’neath the hawthorn-tree : 
Good-bye, good-bye! I would rather part 
While you love me still, O fickle heart ! 
Some hearts will change, some love will die ; 
And so, false Love, good-bye! good-bye ! 
Heigho, heigho ! 
That it should be so! 
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